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4 General Report on the Training Colleges , 1910-11. 

The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they do 
not hold themselves responsible lor the opinions expressed in these 
Reports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions they may 
contain. 

General Report on the Training Colleges, Session 1910-11. 


Messrs. A. Purser and J. J. Hynes, m.a. 

As in previous years, we give in Tables A and B statistics re- 
garding the number of King’s scholars in training in the several 
colleges at the opening and at the close of the session, and the 
general result of the Examinations held in duly last. We also 
append the general results of the King’s Scholarship Examina- 
tions held in 1910 and 1911 in Table C. 

KING’S SCHOLARS IN TRAINING, 1910-11. 

Table A. 


Number of Students in the several Training Colleges at the commencement of the 
Session, and at its close, and the number of those who passed the examination. 





First Year Students. 

Final Year Students. 


Number at 

Number at 






commencement 

close of 






of Session. 

Session. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 




Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Marlborough-atreet — 







Men, 

130 

130 (a) 

70 

56 

60 

56 

Women, Intern, . . 

166 

164 (ft) 

123 

119 

41 

41 

Women, Extern, . . 

16 

14(6) 

6 

5 

8 

8 

St. Patrick's 

165 

160 (c) 

*85 

84 

73 

71 




* 2 Absentees. 




Our Lady of Mercy, 

200 

200 

87 

87 

113 

110 

Church of Ireland, — 







Men, 

39 

37 

18 

17 

*18 

17 






*1 Absentee. 


Women, Intern, . . 

96 

95 

58 

56 

37 

37 

Women, Extern, . . 

2 

2 



2 

2 

De La Salle, 

200 

199 (d) 

97 

96 

102 

98 

St. Mary’s, . . 

100 

99 

49 

48 

50 

50 

Mary Immaculate, . . 

100 

100 

62 

62 

48 

47 


(a) Two men left, and two were re-admitted in April, 1911, to complete a previously interrupted second 
year's training. 

(ft) Six women left intern cla e s — one of them becoming extern — three of the vacancies thus created in 
the intern class were filled by externa, and two vacancies by the re-admission, in the early part of 1931, 
of two students to complete a previously interrupted first and second year’s training, respectively. 

(c) Six Students left, and one was re-admitted in February, 1911, to complete a previously interrupted 
second year’s training. 

(c£) Two men left, and one man was re-admitted in January, 1911, to complete a previously interrupted 
second year’s training, 
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Table B. 

JULY EXAMINATION", 1911, 

Results of Examination of King’s Scholars. 

PINAL YEAR. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Number parsed in 1st Division, 

85 

113 

198 

35-9 

Do., do., 2nd do., 

112 

162 

274 

49-6 

Do., do., 3rd do., 

45 

20 

65 

1-1*8 

Total number Passed, 

242 

296 

537 

97-3 

Do., Failed, 

11 

3 

14 

2-5 

Do., Disallowed, ... 

— 

1 

1 

•2 


FIRST YEAR. 


Number passed in 1st Division, 

104 

140 

214 

37-8 

Do., do., 2nd do., 

lis 

195 

813 

48-6 

Do., do., '3rd do;, 

31 

32 

63 

9-7 

Total number Passed, 

253 

367 

620 

’ 96-1 

Do, Failed, 

17 

8 

25 

3-9 


Table C. 


Kings’ Scholarship Examination, 1910 and 1911. 


Results. 

Year 1910. 

Year 1911. 

# Men. 

Women. 

Men. • I Women. 

First Division, 

Second Division, 

Third Division, 

Number of Intermediate' Students 
passed. 

Total number of Passes, 
Number failed, 

Number disallowed, * ’ 

Number who did not com- 
plete examination. 

Total, 

181 

208 

125 

37 

511 

764 

271 

50 

48* 

192* 

176 

26 

156* 
684* 
459 
36 . 

551 

198 

2 

3 

1,596 

542 

3 

442 

113 

1,335 
370 
2 • 

754 

2,141 

555 

1,707 


raised Considerably. per ' centa S e of P asses qualify for these two divisions was 
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6 General Report ; on the Training Colleges, 1910-11. 

The effect of charging an examination fee to all candidates not 
already in the service and of allowing only two trials for admis- 
sion to a College has been to reduce the number of candidates 
very considerably. In place of 2,895 who presented themselves 
at Easter, 1910, only 2,262 presented themselves this year. 
The proportion of failures fell from 26 to 21 J per cent., which 
shows that the reduction is largely among the inferior candidates, 
•It is probable that a further reduction of weak candidates will 
be observed next year. As the standard of answering for 1st 
and 2nd divisions has been raised, a comparison between the 
results of the two years cannot be made. The places to be filled 
number, for the men, about 260, for the women, 300 ; these are 
fully provided for by the candidates passing in 1st and 2nd 
divisions (the “Intermediate” students, 26 boys and 36 girls 
being added), indeed as regards the women students, about three 
.times as many pass in these divisions as there are vacancies for. 

The small examination fee has produced a considerable fund, 
for the distribution of which a scheme is being prepared. 

The selection of candidates gives the Principals of the Colleges 
a considerable amount of -trouble. The Examination test alone 
affords insufficient evidence of a person’s fitness for training, yet 
the. rejection of a person high on the list of successful aspirants 
always causes complaint. Personal interviews cannot be held 
wdth all candidates, but the more that can be, the better. 

The abolition of the One-year’s course of training has been a 
welcome change to the Colleges, and has simplified the work of 
the Professors in the classrooms and at Criticism lessons. The 
figures in Table B. do not vary considerably from those of the 
previous year, but they show steady progress. The marks for 
Practice of Teaching which are assigned on the test lessons 
taught before the Inspectors are indicative of decided improve- 
ment. We should be glad to see a lightening of the requirements 
under several heads, that would enable more time, thought, and 
attention to be devoted to improved methods and practice of 
teaching. 

The women st.udents feel the over-pressure very much during 
the last month or six weeks of the session. The numerous 
examinations by Inspectors and Organisers tend to increase the 
strain very considerably. Were these examinations limited to 
the final-year King’s Scholars the strain would not be so severe 
or so prolonged. The other students would be tested by the 
College staff in the course of the ordinary lessons, either 
immediately before or after Easter. The tests might be shorter 
and simpler than those applied by the Board’s Officers. The 
College authorities have not so far manifested any marked desire 
to undertake this work. It would add little or nothing to the 
labour already imposed on the College staffs by the Easter 
.Examination, which all hold. 

As stated in our last report the time saved by the students 
would no doubt be devoted to private reading of a professional 
character, and one might hope that opportunity would be found 
for the establishment of College societies of various kinds. 
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No organized scheme for a third-year’s training has yet been 
completed. The matter presents so many difficulties, the' number 
of students for whom it could be recommended is so small, and 
the additional expense would probably be so considerable, that the 
College authorities hesitate to graft it on the present system of 
training. A course of study leading up to the securing of a 
Diploma of Teaching in a University would seem a fit employ- 
ment for a third year’s training, but unfortunately the National 
University bestows its Diploma of Teaching only upon University 
graduates. The difficulties may be overcome before long, but 
during the coming session no attempt will be made to introduce 
students for a third year’s course of training. 

The Examiners in special subjects report favourably of the 
work done in their branches of study in all the Colleges. Good 
progress appears to have been maintained in general. In our 
subsequent remarks on the separate Colleges we refer briefly 
to matters 'which should receive increased attention during the 
coming year. Irish, which is not a subject of obligation, we 
shall refer to here. The Inspector, Mr. Mangan, reports to us 
that progress has been made during the past year. In two 
Colleges (De La Salle and St. Mary’s) the proficiency was very 
satisfactory, and in St. Patrick’s it was satisfactory though' 
Grammar, Composition, and Conversation were somewhat weak. 
In the other Colleges the progress was not so marked. 


The results of the written and oral Examination in Irish were 
as follows : — 



Examined. 

Passed. 

Eligible to 
teach in a 
Bilingual 
School. 

Marlboro’ Street, 

12 

3 

2 

St. Patrick’s, 

41 

17 

7 

Our Lady of Mercy, . . 

39 

7 

3 

Church of Ireland, 

— 





Be La Salle, 

39 

28 

14 

St. Mary’s, 

Mary Immaculate, 

22 

20 

9 

28* 

7 

3 1 


(♦Only 10 took the Irish paper). 


In French (the only other modern language 
following were the results : — 

Fjxamd. 

Marlboro’ Street, 7 

St. Patrick's 21 

Church of Ireland, 7 


taken up) the 

Passed 

3 

3 

8 


In the case of Irish a very large number of students attended 
the Professors’ classes, but did not present themselves for 
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examination, as they did not feel they were adequately prepared. 
The fact is, that owing to the heavy call on the King’s 
Scholars’ time and study for other matters, little can be done in 
the way of obtaining a satisfactory grasp of a second language — 
especially of one so difficult as Irish — in the spare hours of a 
College session, unless the students enter with a good foundation 
already laid. None of the Training Colleges are established in 
a place where Irish is the spoken language of any of the people 
in an ordinary way. Progress in the study of the language can 
therefore be made only in the classroom. A fair effort is made 
in most of the Practising Schools to have successful classes' of 
ordinary pupils ; and though bilingual methods are to some extent 
illustrated, bilingual instruction is not possible. The summer 
training courses in Irish which are now held in so many 
localities afford teachers a better opportunity of gaining a satis- 
factory knowledge of this language. 

From reports received from the Principals of the Colleges we 
have reason to believe that less difficulty has been felt during 
the year in placing ex-King’s Scholars than was experienced in 
the previous years. 


MARLBORO’ STREET TRAINING COLLEGE. 


This College resumed its operations with the following number 
on rolls : — 


Men. Women. 

Resident, 130 165 r = 295. 

Externs, 0 16 '= 16. 


•The number who attended the recent July Examinations — 

‘ Men. Women. 

Resident, 130 164 = 294. 

s Externs, 0 14 14. 

was practically the same, though a few changes in the personnel 
had taken place, owing to withdrawals from training, and some 
re-admissions, to fill, in part, the vacancies thus created. 

During the session a good deal of inconvenience was 
experienced in organizing the classes, as a result of the great 
disparity in point of numbers between the two divisions of 
students — Junior and Senior — a legacy from the previous year,' 
when a considerable body of untrained teachers entered the 
College, desirous to obtain their certificates of training on the 
easy terms offered by Rule 162 (1), which has since been abolished. 
The respective strengths of the two divisions were : — 

Men, 

Women, 


A disparity of this nature is a much more serious inconvenience 
than would at first sight appear. 


Juniors. 

Seniors. 

70 'i 

60 

123 + 8 Externs. 

41 + 8 Externs. 

193 + 8 „ J 

101 + 8 
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The King’s Scholars who were admitted for the first time 
in September, 1910, included 



Men. 

Women. 

Assistant Teachers of National Schools 

... 6 

18 

Junior Assistant Mistresses 

... — 

3 

Ex-Monitors 

... 23 

75 

Ex-Pupil Teachers 

... 8 

12 

Ex-Pupils 

... 35 

23 


72 

131 

Amongst these were 



Ex-Intermediate Students 


45 

Under-Graduates 


16 

Graduates 


1 


At least 4 of the men and 8 of the women appeared doubtful 
material for the profession of teacher in point of health, appear- 
ance, or manner, and probably would not have been selected 
had a previous interview with them by the Principal of the College 
been practicable. An examination test alone is unreliable as 
regards fitness for the office in question. 

The much needed division, by glazed partitions, of the Boys’ 
main room of the Practising Schools has not yet been carried 
out. This is greatly to be regretted. It would have facilitated 
very considerably the work in connexion with the practice of 
teaching, both for the students and for those entrusted with their 
supervision. The Board of Works should be pressed to have 
the improvement effected at the earliest possible moment. 

No change occurred in the staff of professors, all of whom dis- 
played their wonted earnestness in the discharge of their duties. 

In consequence, to some extent, of the prevalence of harsh 
trying weather in the early months of this year, there was more 
sickness than usual, especially amongst the women students. 
As a rule, however, the ailments were of a minor nature. 

Some improvements are being made in the women’s auxiliary 
residence (Marlboro’ House). They were much needed, but they 
will fall far short of rendering the accommodation there even 
fairly satisfactory. The house was originally a private residence 
and is quite too cramped for the purpose for which it is now used. 
The grounds are greatly over-grown. Additional air and light 
should be admitted by a judicious trimming of the trees. Some 
ill-grown shrubs, that are neither useful nor ornamental, should 
be cut down, and a number of fruit bushes, that attract 
mischievous boys, but supply no fruit for the institution, should 
be rooted out. 

Talbot House, the main residence for the women, is also very 
unsatisfactory. Besides its objectionable situation, m a congested 
locality, it is very deficient in necessary conveniences. lne 
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cloak-room accommodation is of a very poor kind, and is quite 
inadequate. There is no drying-room* for damp clothes This 
is an urgent necessity. The domestic service of the establish- 
ment is carried on under great difficulties owing to want of space 
light, and air. A suitable kitchen for training the King’s 
■Scholars in Cookery, Ac., is likewise imperatively required. 8 

The two Drill Instructors (Miss Millar and Mr. Warnock) 
have attended recently one of the holiday classes held at Silke- 
borg, Denmark, by Mr. Junker, State Superintendent of Physical 
Training in Danish Schools. Good results may be expected from 
their visit, as it will enable them to introduce into the College 
a better knowledge of the so called Swedish Drill exercises, which 
are based on sound hygienic principles, and are well suited for 
adoption in the National Schools of this country. 

ST. PATRICK’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 

v 

When the session opened there were in residence 165 King’s 
Scholars (being the full number for which the College is licensed) ; 
73 were seniors (had already completed one year of training) and 
92 juniors (students admitted for the first time). 

The new admissions comprised : — 

(а) 8 assistant teachers in National Schools. 

(б) 2 ex-pupil teachers. 

44 ex-monitors. 

38 ex-pupils. 

In section (6) were 1 Graduate of a University, and 35 ex- 
Intermediate Students (7 of the latter had also matriculated). 

The applications for admission to this College are very 
numerous, and the field of selection is -wide, but personal inter- 
views between the Principal and the candidates are not always 
feasible. To this circumstance is probably due the fact that' a 
not inconsiderable proportion of the new r admissions seemed more 
or less unpromising on the score of manners, appearance, or 
style of speaking. 

Changes in the staff of Professors took place as follows : — Mr. 
John Enright, B.A., Professor of Mathematics — Vice Professor 
McWeeney, resigned; Mr. John W. Carolan, Professor of 
Method — Vice Professor Howley, resigned ; Mr. Samuel S. 
Myerscough, Professor of Music — Vice Professor Seymour, 
resigned. 

All the members of the staff discharged their duties with much 
zeal and efficiency. 

A very gratifying improvement in practice of teaching was 
disclosed at the annual examination held by us in May. There 
was not a single failure amongst the large number presented. 
The students (seniors especially) showed a good deal of skill in 
exposition, as well as a fair amount of readiness and resource in 
questioning ; their teaching notes were business-like and concise; 
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while their criticisms afforded, abundant evidence of trained 
powers of observation. Very great attention is paid, in the 
Practising Schools and at the bi-w'eekly Criticism Lessons, to 
this important part of the students’ training. The fact that each 
professor acts as a teacher of Method in regard to his own subject 
conduces much to the efficiency of the work, which is further 
promoted by the ample accommodation available in the Practising 
Schools, by their admirable equipment, and by the excellent 
example they afford of highly skilful school-keeping. 

A great loss was sustained during the session by the death of 
Mr. Browner, who had been in charge for many years of the No. 
1 Practising School. He was much esteemed by all who knew 
him for his kindly nature and for his high sense of duty. The 
marked success of that school was largely due to his zeal and 
ability. 

The physical training of the students is carefully looked after 
at St. Patrick’s College. At the annual display towards the close 
of the session a very varied programme was gone through 
with wonderful precision, and the excellent effects of the Course, 
through which they had gone, were very noticeable, in the 
appearance and gait of the King’s Scholars. The exercises are, 
however, rather too much of a military type. The substitution, 
to a considerable extent, of Swedish drill for these is very 
desirable. 


The conduct of the students throughout the session was good. 

The health of the institution was also well maintained. There 
was not any illness of a serious nature. 

A large and well selected library of general literature has been 
provided, and additions are regularly made to it. Whenever the 
students have time to spare, they are at liberty to make use of 
this. It is pleasing to know that they avail themselves very 
regularly of the privilege. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The number of students in residence at the opening of the 
session in 1910 was, 87 in their first year, and 113 in their final 
year, and all were present at the examination in July, lyu. 

The general health of the students was good thanks to the 
due regard to hygienic condition which is shown by the College 
regulations. Over-pressure from the over-crowded curriculum is 
thl greatest danger that has to be guarded against. 

The staff remains unchanged. The two W™» 
continue to divide the students between them, so that each King 
Scholar is under the immediate care of one Professoi during t 
wtle Course^ of her training, while at Criticism Lessons he 
has all the advantages of the observations and suggestions of the 

861 Thf workTudgina from the Test Lessons taught before us, 
was^generally creditable , and showed improvement on previous 
years. 
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The College continues to have the benefit of the guidance of 
Mrs. Whelan, who has been Vice-Principal since its establish- 
ment in 1883. It is impossible to speak too highly of her untiring 
zeal and energy for its progress, and for the' welfare of the 
students. No difficulty has been found in providing situations 
for them after the completion of their training, especially in case of 
those who are musical. Some become lay Assistants in Convent 
schools or substitutes for teachers going to training and a few 
accept temporarily even the position of Junior Assistant Mistress. 

The Examiners in special subjects report on the whole favour- 
ably of the students’ progress. Drawing is the subject which 
appears to stand most in need of improvement. 

There is a good library for the use of the King’s Scholars. 


CHURCH OP IRELAND TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The College continues to pursue its course of usefulness. It 
opened last September with 39 men and 96 women in addition to 
2 extern women students. Some cases of illness reduced the 
number to 37 men and 95 women at its close, but on the whole the 
health of the students was good. In regard to the work of training 
nothing came under our notice calling for special remark. It 
is carried on very earnestly and systematically, and on the whole 
with very satisfactory results. The lessons taught before us were 
carefully and thoughtfully prepared, but the notes were perhaps 
unfiecessarily diffuse. As stated in previous reports, the College 
is provided with an extensive educational library. 

The Examiners of special subjects report favourably of the 
work done. The Organiser of Cookery Instruction is not quite 
satisfied with the rooms or the arrangements for teaching her 
subject. 

The only change on the staff during the year was caused by 
the death of the late Mr. Grandison, who was succeeded as 
teacher of Instrumental Music by Mr. George Harrison, but with 
the close of the session Miss A. Lloyd Evans on her marriage 
resigned'her position as Lady Superintendent. 

Little difficulty has been found in placing students though 
they do not find as ready employment as in earlier years when 
E. C. schools were connecting themselves with the Board. 

Drill and games receive due attention. The women students 
have now a good recreation ground in Rathgar. 


DE LA SALLE TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Two hundred students were in residence in September, 1910, 
about twenty being members of one of the religious orders. Two 
students left during the session, the place of one of them being 
taken by a student who owing to illness was unable to complete 
his training the previous year.' 

The students are recruited from all quarters, and continue to 
show improvement in general deportment due to the College 
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influence. Their conduct during the session was satisfactory; 
and the standard of health maintained was good. 

The Test Lessons taught before the Inspectors were still rather 
mechanical and wanting in originality, while the students show 
little resource in dealing with incorrect or imperfect answers from 
the pupils. This refers more especially to the senior pupils, for 
the juniors showed greater improvement in these respects. The 
notes of lessons were rather too diffuse ; but the criticisms were 
decidedly better. The students have the use of a fair library. 
An extensive natural history museum is provided, and is most 
useful in nature study and kindred subjects. 

The manner of speaking needs attention so as to lead to the 
production of greater distinctness ; the same defect is observed in 
(heir reading. The Examiners in special subjects speak of the 
progress made as fair ; greater progess is desirable. In the case 
of Irish, however, the students did well. 

Drill, physical exercises, and games receive careful attention ; 
drill is particularly good. 

The most important change in the staff was the appointment 
of Mr. McGourty in place of the late Mr. Kerr as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Method. He has proved himself a useful addition to 
the staff. 

Only a few students fail to find employment in schools. 

■ ST. MARY'S TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The Junior and Senior Divisions of King’s Scholars were 
quite evenly balanced (50 in each) during the last session. This 
was a great advantage as regards the organisation of work. All 
the seniors persevered to the end of the Course and duly attended 
the final examinations. One of the juniors, who before 
entrance had presented herself at a Civil Service Examination, 
was apprised later of her success and left the College— too late 
unfortunately in the session to admit of her place being filled. 
She evidently had not a vocation for teaching, and it was well 
she discovered this even at the eleventh hour. 

The new admissions in September, 1910, comprised : — 

4 Assistant Teachers of National Schools. 

1 Junior Assistant Mistress. 

•29 Ex-Monitors. 

3 Ex-Pupil Teachers. 

13 Ex-Pupils of National Schools and other Schools. 

Amongst them were : — 

1 Undergraduate, and 

4 Ex -Intermediate Students. 

On the whole they seemed good material, but some probably 
would not have been accepted if the Principal of the College had 
had an opportunity of interviewing them beforehand. 
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No change took place in the teaching staff, but Miss Clarke 
who was absent owing to illness last year, resumed her duties 
as Professor of Method. 

Great attention is paid in the College to the style of speaking, 
the manners, and the deportment of the students. In almost 
every case the change for the better in each of these respects 
between the time of entering and the time of leaving is very 
marked. 

Facility of expression, readiness, and self-control are all pro- 
moted by debates, which are regularly held, on subjects previously 
chosen. The students’ critical faculties and their powers of 
observation are developed by the admirably conducted Criticism 
Lessons in which they frequently take part. 

The excellent effect of this training was shown at the practical 
tests in teaching held in May. All passed without exception, 
and the proportion of those who obtained “ Excellent,” “ Very 
Good,” or “ Good ” was unusually large. This is all the more 
creditable, as the Practising Schools are, in point of size, quite 
inadequate to the requirements of the College, and work of this 
kind is in consequence much hampered. 

An effective system of physical culture conduces much to the 
health of the King’s Scholars, which is further promoted by the 
fine situation and perfect sanitation of the premises. There has 
not bean any sickness of consequence. The Medical Staff in- 
cludes a dentist, and his services have been very beneficial. 

Excellent accommodation has been provided for teaching 
Cookery and Laundry-Work, and Miss Shuley, Organizer of these 
branches praises highly the results attained therein. 

Mr. Marchant, Organizer of Music, was also much pleased 
with the proficiency in Singing. 

The conduct of the students during the session was, as usual, 
most exemplary. 

MARY IMMACULATE TRAINING COLLEGE. 

One cannot speak too highly of the very excellent training 
work done in this College by Miss C. Murphy under the Superin- 
tendence of the Sisters of Mercy. The Test Lessons taught 
before the Inspectors were carefully thought out, well developed, 
and gone through in a very satisfactory style. The natural 
manner in which the lesson is dealt with, and the class taught, is 
entirely the result of the very careful training the students 
receive. The College Register shows that the Professors have a 
thorough knowledge of each individual among the 100 students 
in attendance. 

Though there were a few cases of serious illness during the 
year, the health of the King’s Scholars was, in general, very 
good. The College authorities think the strain towards the end 
of the session becomes excessive. This is «o doubt partly due to 
the number of examinations by the Board’s Officers. The 
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examiners on special subjects speak very highly of the work 
done here; Elementary Science was, however, an exception. 
There is a good library in the College. 

The students have been somewhat more successfully placed 
in lucrative posts than in former years. - 
There has been no important change in the staff except that 
Mr. Comerton who had charge of the Elementary Science of the 
Seniors resigned. His successor, Sister M. Sebastian Eitzgerald, 
W as new to the work, but is likely to prove an efficient Professor. 

Drill is taught with much success, and games (hockey, &c.), 
are in high favour with the students. 

At the close of our annual inspection, scenes from Henry VIII. 
were' well acted by the students, who also gave us an excellent 
concert. The Resident Commissioner was present, and 
expressed himself as greatly' pleased with this part of the work. 

A. PURSER, 1 

]- Chief Inspectors. 

J. J. HYNES, J 
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Gentlemen, 


Londonderry, 

m July, 1911. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter 
of the 13th May, 1911, I beg to submit a General Report on the 
schools of the Donegal Circuit for the year ended 30th June 


Circuit Area. 

The circuit embraces all County Donegal, except the portion 
lying north of a line running from Newtowncunningham to 
Lifford, and small parts of counties Tyrone, Permanagh, Leitrim 
and Sligo. It covers an area of about 2,000 square miles, and 
the principal towns in it are Strabane, Ballyshannon, Letter- 
kenny, Bundoran, and Donegal. About one-sixth of this area 
is under cultivation, one-fourth in pasture, and the remainder 
is bogs, mountains, and lakes. In the central and south-western 
portions, which are mountainous, the inhabitants are few and 
scattered, and the schools far apart, but along the western sea- 
board the population is dense, and the schools numerous. The 
agricultural and grazing districts, which lie principally along the 
eastern and southern parts, support the usual rural population. 
Railways, radiating from Londonderry and terminating at Bur- 
tonport, Glenties, Iiillybegs, Ballyshannon, and Bundoran, open 
up the country, so that, except in a few districts, travelling is 
comparatively easy. There are twelve islands on which schools 
are situated, many of which are difficult of access during the 
winter months. 

Although tillage is the main occupation, the people have many 
other methods of earning a livelihood. In the mountainous 
districts sheep-rearing is a profitable occupation. Along the sea- 
coast the people are engaged in fishing, and in the manufacture 
of kelp from seaweed. Embroidery, knitting, and lace-making 
at present afford remunerative employment for the female popu- 
lation, while tweeds and carpets are manufactured in a few 
centres in the southern and western parts of the circuit. In the 
densely populated districts, where employment is unobtainable 
during a great part of the year, many of the adults migrate 
annually to Great Britain to assist in farm work. 

During the past two years a marked improvement has been 
effected, both in the dwellings of the people and in the methods 
of agriculture pursued. The “ Health crusade ” has taught the 
people the benefits of fresh air, and clean, healthy houses. New 
labourers’ cottages have been erected by the District Councils all 
over the country, and the farmers, in many cases, have improved' 
their dwellings. In the districts in which peasant proprietors 
have been established, the farmers have commenced draining and 
fencing their farms , and adopting more scientific methods of cul- 
tivation. Poultry-rearing is making rapid progress, and is be- 
coming a source of considerable profit to farmers and labourers. 
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School Accommodation. 

At present there are 381 schools in operation in the circuit, of 
which 338 are in County Donegal, IS in County Tyrone, 11 in 
County Leitrim , 9 in County Sligo, and 8 in County Fermanagh. 
They are classified as follows : — 367 ordinary schools, 7 Convent 
schools, 1 Monastery school, and 6 Poor Law Union schools. 

A good many changes have occurred in the distribution of the 
schools recently. Since my last General Report the following 
small ones have been discontinued : — Ardara (3), Dreenan, 
Drumduth, Wardhouse, Askill, Legnahoorey, Drummnrphy, 
Drumbarron, Aughanunshin, Aughnahoo G, and Bamelton G; 
and two new ones — Meenderry and Drummucklagh — have been 
opened in localities where none previously existed. A van ser-. 
vice has been established for carrying the children residing in a 
remote mountain glen lying between Killybegs and Kilcar to 
Shalvey school, and boats have been provided for conveying the 
children of Slighter and Inishall Islands to Butland Island and 
Inishfree Island schools respectively. Negotiations are at present 
proceeding for the establishment of a van service for the children 
living in a mountain glen lying between Glenties and Mount 
Charles. Notwithstanding the number of schools that have 
recently been closed, there still remains a considerable number 
of superfluous ones, and arrangements have been made for closing 
seven others as soon as new school-houses in suitable localities 
have been built. 

The school buildings usually afford adequate accommodation 
for the children attending' them, and there are only a few cases 
where overcrowding exists. 

School Premises. 

Although the number of unsuitable school buildings is steadily 
decreasing, the progress is not as rapid as could be desired, and 
there are still a great many that are mere hovels, and totally 
unfit for the work of a National school. The following fourteen 
new houses. have been completed, and opened for the reception 
of pupils during the past two years : — Drumfad, St. Patrick s 
(Murlog), Clady, Inniskeeragh Island, Laglit, Shalvey, Coguish, 
Lettermore, Gortnacart, Straleel, Derrylaghan, Croagh, Arran- 
more (1) Island, and Rockfield. Except Rockfield, which was 
built entirely from local funds, all these schools were built by 
aid of grants from and under the supervision of the Board oi 
Works. . . ■ 

Building grants have a-lso been sanctioned for new school- 
houses to replace Leatbeg, Croaghross, Inishfree Island., Rana- 
fast, Lettercagh, Traighena, Dungloe B and G, Malmmore, 
Cliffoney B, G., and Infants, Raphoe (2), Cruit Island, Owey 
Island, Doaghbeg, Loughill, Boyannagh, Carrownaganonagh, 
Ballvmichael, and Ducarry ; and applications are. under considera- 
tion'for grants to replace 23 other schools. When these cases 
have been disposed of, there will remain only about a dozen un- 
suitable buildings. Seven of the buildings for which grants have 
been made are so far advanced that it may reasonably be expec ec 
that they will be completed during the autumn. 
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Equipment. 

Except in the schools that have recently been built the furni- 
ture is seldom .satisfactory. The desks are of the same size for 
children of all ages, and are frequently badly shaped, and in- 
sufficient in number ; while in the rural schools there are none 
suitable for Kindergarten work, although the junior children 
often form a large portion of the pupils. The adjustable desks 
in the new schools are a great improvement on those that were, 
provided for the older buildings, and their superiority is so well 
recognised that in the refurnishing of schools, desks of this type 
are being provided. In few schools is there sufficient press 
accommodation for storing copy-books, etc., when not in use. 
The necessary maps are usually provided, but they are often torn, 
or discoloured by the damp of the walls on which they are sus- 
pended. Appliances for physical culture are rare, except in the 
Convent schools. In most cases a sufficient supply of black- 
boards, easels, etc., has been provided. 

Flower Culture. 

'Window gardens are now almost universal, and occasionally 
flower plots are to be met with on the grounds attached to the 
school. 

Cleanliness. 

The school-rooms, as a whole, are kept fairly clean. In most 
cases the walls are whitewashed at least once a year. The floors 
are periodically scrubbed, but not with sufficient frequency 
during the winter months. Although door-mats are generally 
provided, it is difficult to keep the floor clean during the wet 
weather, as during it the children arrive at the school with their 
boots covered with mud. 

School Libraries. 

Very little has been done to cultivate a taste for reading out- 
side school hours, as it is only in a few schools that libraries have 
been provided. 

Offices. 

Iheie are no offices attached to many of the older buildings, 
and when they do exist the pits are rarely cleaned out, with the 
lesult that they frequently become a source of danger to the 
health of the children. In a few cases the offices are flushed 
with water, and more of them could easily be cleaned in that 
manner. 

Heating. 

lhe heating of the schools is very unsatisfactory, and is likely 
to continue so until the fuel is provided from public funds. 
.Except in the eastern section, where coal is generally used, the 
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material for heating the schools is turf, which in most cases is 
provided daily by the children. As this is consumed on the day 
of its arrival, there is no material for next day’s -fire until it is 
brought by the pupils, so that for some hours after the opening 
of the school it is cold and comfortless. As children often arrive 
at school in wet clothes, and remain in that state for several 
hours j it is not surprising that their health suffers, and that they 
occasionally develop pulmonary diseases. 

Under the heading of school accommodation, etc., Mr. 
O’Connell, who has charge of the Southern Section of the Circuit, 
writes : — 

“ The distribution of the school' space accords very fairly with tlic needs 
of the population. Four schools have recently been closed, and, doubtless, 
some six or seven others could be dispensed with without unduly incon- 
veniencing the pupils. The school buildings are, on the whole, fairly good., 
but there are at least a dozen houses that are unsuitable for school purposes 
— where the work of instruction is carried on under conditions that are 
detrimental to the health of the children and the efficiency of the teaching. 
The managers are anxious to provide suitable school buildings where 
possible. The houses are generally clean and fairly neat. . There is at 
least some attempt at flower culture in practically all the schools,. and some 
are provided with nicely cultivated garden, plots. Very little is done, I 
think, in tlic way of school libraries, but two or three of a sort have come 
under my notice recently. Besides the ordinary marching and drill exer- 
cises,* there are not, so far as I know, any special appliances for physical 
culture in connection with the schools.” 


Under the same heading, Mr. Carroll, who has charge of the 
Northern Section of the Circuit, remarks : — ■ 

“ Owing to the scattered population and other circumstances, many of the 
schools have an average attendance of less than 30 pupils. So far as 
schools are concerned, the educational interests of the inhabitants arc well 
looked after, as it rarely happens that children find it necessary to walk 
more than or 2 miles to school. In some three or four districts there are 
small schools which might be amalgamated with neighbouring schools with 
advantage. In some parts of the Section a few of the schools are rather 
overcrowded during , the winter months owing to the influx of children who 
have been hired during the spring and summer; otherwise the school space 
is yery fairly distributed. The school buildings which have come under my 
notice so far are, with the exception of ten or twelve, in good or very fair 
condition. Many of them are substantial structures which compare very 
favourably with similar buildings in other countries. In the case of the 
■ten or twelve already mentioned, three are positively dangerous to the lives 
of the teacher and pupils, while the others are generally unsuitable. 

“ The school-houses are, as a rule, whitewashed once a year on the inside, 
but the outside seldom appears to be worthy of any consideration. Hence 
it is that discoloured and weather-beaten school buildings are not by any 
means an uncommon sight. The painting of the wood-work and minor 
repairs are often much neglected. 

“ There are no offices attached to any of the older school buildings. In the 
more modern houses the offices are fairly well kept r but occasionally they 
are to be found in an unsanitary state. The desks in. the new; or compara- 
tively new schools are generally satisfactory , but in the older houses they 
are, in most cases, unsuitable. Occasionally desk accommodation is insuffi- 
cient. Maps, music charts, and wall-cgrds are faded and untidv owing ■ to 
the dampness of the walls, and there is frequently a shortage of materials 
for manual instruction. Press accommodation for copies, books, &c., is 
often wanting. 9 
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“ I have no hesitation in saying that the heating of schools is generally 
unsatisfactory. Most of them are decidedly uncomfortable and cheerless 
during the winter months. Except in the towns and large villages the fires 
are seldom lighted before 9.30 or 10 o’clock, as there is often no fuel avail- 
able until the pupils arrive. 

“ The cultivation of flowers in window boxes is becoming pretty general, 
but garden plots are seldom met with. In many schools, owing to the 
nature of the soil, gardening is made very difficult, if not impossible. 

. “ The personal cleanliness and neatness of the children are now receiving 
very fair attention. A supply of water and soap with towels is now to be 
had in all the schools. 

“ A large number of schools are kept clean, tidy, and cheerful, but I 
regret to say that there are many in which the teachers give little or no 
consideration to this part of their duty. Old copies, books, and papers are 
allowed to lie in unsightly heaps in comers and windows, while in some 
cases the walls and desks are covered with a thick layer of dust. The floors, 
too, are not always clean. 

“ Few schools have any appliances for physical culture. 

“ School libraries are to be found in three or four schools in the Section. 
In these they have proved invaluable in developing a taste for reading 
among the senior pupils.” 


Teachers. 

As in other parts of the country, the teachers of this circuit 
vary very much in efficiency, but the majority of them are zealous 
and painstaking, and ready to adopt suggestions for the improve- 
ment of their work. There are, however, a few, including some 
who have only recently joined the profession, who have 'little 
aptitude for their work, and make no serious attempt at becoming 
acquainted with the best methods of educating the children com- 
mitted to their care. Some of the older members have never 
succeeded in dissociating themselves completely from their 
early training, and continue to pursue antiquated methods. 
Teachers of this class seem to think that their whole duty con- 
sists in imparting information, and, consequently, pay little 
attention to the development of the child’s intelligence, and to 
the formation of habits of industry, neatness, and self-reliance, 
which are the most valuable parts of its education. The anxiety 
of such teachers to impart information leads to one of the most 
baneful influences in school work; as, instead of training the 
child to surmount difficulties by judicious suggestions, the teacher 
immediately proceeds to remove them, thereby destroying its 
perseverance and self-reliance. 

There are few teachers who do not make some preparation for 
their work, but in too many instances their notes are of little 
assistance to them in the discharge of their duties. Most of the 
junior assistant mistresses, who have been for any length of time 
in the Board’s service, have attended a course of training given 
by one of the Kindergarten Organizers, and have derived con- 
siderable benefit therefrom. These teachers make an attempt at 
doing their work on modern lines, and their want of success is 
frequently due to causes over which they have no control. 

Under the heading of £ ‘ Teachers,” Mr. O’Connell writes 

* The teachers work honestly and with creditable success. They usually 
prepare short notes for teaching; and, though they work with varying 
degrees of success, I think they are all anxious to do their best.” 
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With reference to this subject, Mr. Carroll states : — 

“ Taken as a body, the teachers are earnest and, I must add, conscientious. 
Many of them exhibit a marked capacity for tlieir work, and labour with 
considerable success. A. number of the younger teachers, however, who 
appear to possess little natural aptitude for their position, and many of 
those who taught under the Results’ system, find it very difficult to produce 
even fair results, notwithstanding the fact that they are, as a rule, willing 
workers. Their want of scientific knowledge as to the successful training of 
a child’s intelligence appears to be. responsible for this. 

“ Although cases where teachers show* little acquaintance with the sugges- 
tions contained in “ Notes for Teachers ” are not uncommon, I am glad to 
say that the greater number make a serious effort to give instruction on 
approved lines. 

“ Prom my observations of the general work of the Section, I am of 
opinion that ' the teachers generally are too willing to assist tlieir pupils. 
There is entirely too much 1 spoon-feeding,’ with the result that there is 
little or no scope in the first instance for the healthy development of the 
pupils’ self-reliance. Character training, except in a few of the best schools, 
is lost sight of. 

‘ ‘ Alm ost all the teachers in the Section make regular preparation for their 
work. In many cases, however, this preparation consists of the names of 
the subjects to be taught, pages of reading matter, rules in arithmetic, &c. 
A ‘ note ’ on History for instance is generally a collection of facts bearing 
on the subject matter of the lesson without any reference whatever to the 
method of presenting that matter to the class. Only a few teachers under- 
stand the secret of making notes of actual practical value. Progress Records 
are to be found in all schools, but weekly or monthly schemes of work 
(prospective) are rare. As a rule the Progress Record does not give suffi- 
cient indication of the amount of work done during a definite period. 
Entries like ‘ Knitting ’ or ‘ Fractions ’ for four or five months frequently 
occur.” 


Attendance. 

In the localities in which new school-houses have been built) 
and new teachers appointed, the attendance has increased ; but 
in all other localities there is little change. The attendance in 
the circuit, as a whole, continues very unsatisfactory, and the 
causes of the irregularity noted in my last General Report still 
exist. The employment of children in herding cattle during the 
summer months is one of the main causes of the irregular attend- 
ance during that period, but in several districts wire fences have 
been introduced, which obviate the necessity of employing chil- 
dren at that work, so that they are free to attend school more 
regularly than formerly. The most important cause of the 
irregular attendance is, however, the carelessness or indifference 
of the parents, and, until steps have been taken to compel them 
to send their children regularly to school, little improvement need 
be expected. 

In the southern part of the circuit the attendance during the 
past year was seriously affected by a series of epidemics. n e 
early autumn an outbreak of typhoid fever necessitated the 
closing of many schools for long periods, and before it had 
entirely disappeared scarlatina attacked the children, anc was 
followed by measles, which still continue in isolated cases, al- 
though the disease appears- now to have nearly spent itse . n 
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the northern section diphtheria caused the closing of two or three 
schools, while scarlatina was the cause of the closing of several 
schools in the Bamelton district. 

Compulsory Attendance. 

The Compulsory Attendance Act is in operation in the Stra- 
bane Urban and Bural Districts, and in the Bural District of 
Dunfanaghy. In both of the Strabane districts the operation of 
this Act has enforced fairly regular attendance, but it has had 
little, effect on the character of the attendance in the Dunfanaghy 
district owing to the manner in which it is administered. School 
Attendance Committees have been appointed in the Letterkenny 
and Ballyshannon Urban Districts, but no steps have been taken 
to put the provisions of the Compulsory Attendance Act in opera- 
tion in these districts, with the result that, although there is no 
reason why the children of these towns should not attend school 
regularly, they are more irregular in their attendance than in 
many of the rural districts less favourably situated. 

Health of Pupils. 

The children, as a whole, enjoy good health, and cases of 
defective eye-sight are rare. The children are admitted to 
school at ages varying from 8 to 7 years, according to the dis- 
tances of their homes from a school, but very few of them 
continue their attendance after, they have reached 12 or 13 years 
of age, consequently the number of pupils in the senior standards 
is comparatively very small. 

Mr. O’Connell’s observations regarding attendance are 

Til© attendance is, on the whole, irregular. The past winter was mild 
and favourable to regularity of attendance, but the schools in South Donegal 
have suffered seriously during the last four months from epidemics of scar- 
latina and measles, which have been prevalent from Bruekless to Belleek. 
Ike attendance is also somewhat affected by the exigencies of farm work, 
ihe children of Tyreonnell are a hardy healthy race; and, so far as I could 
see, singularly free from defects in sight or hearing.” 

Mr. Carroll says : — 

As far as I can observe, there is no material increase or decrease in the 
attendance ; neither is there a decided tendency in either direction. In 
many schools, however, the attendance is most irregular. Those situated in 
the western parts of the Section suffer most in this respect. From the 
beginning of May to October all the children in these parts, who are suffi- 
ciently strong to work, are hired by the farmers in Tyrone and Derry. In 
other districts during^ the spring and autumn months the children are kept 
at home to labour in the fields or to herd cattle. The carelessness of the 
parents, the badly -heated school-houses, unattractive instruction, and 
severity of weather, are other causes responsible for the irregular attendance. 
Children as a rule come to school between five and six years of age. During 
the summer months, however, they are often sent out at four and even at 
three when the school is near at hand. Generally speaking, the children 
leave school when they have reached the fourth standard. They are then 
about 11 years of age. 

14 In parts of the Section, owing to the poverty of the soil, among other 
causes, the home conditions of many of the children are not very favourable. 
Notwithstanding this, however, their general health is satisfactory. Their 
eye-sight, as far as I have been able to observe, is good.” 
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Infant Training. 

Except in the Convent schools, there, is no properly equipped 
room for infants in any school in the circuit. In the schools 
conducted by one teacher the infants get their share of the 
teacher’s time, and occasionally one of the elder children takes 
charge of them, but they are frequently either unprofitably em- 
ployed or totally idle. 

In schools in which two teachers are engaged, the infants 
receive a fair proportion of the time of the second teacher, who 
is usually a junior assistant mistress ; but, as there is no special 
furniture for these children, and as there is seldom suitable ap- 
paratus for Kindergarten work, the instruction they receive in 
manual training is of little educational value. 

Many of the junior assistant mistresses, who have attended a 
class conducted by one of the Kindergarten Organizers, make a 
fair attempt at interesting the infants in their work. A be- 
ginning has been made in the correlation of their lessons, and 
the black-board is judiciously used. However, until suitable fur- 
niture, and a proper supply of apparatus have been provided, 
little progress can be made in the training of these young 
children. 

Proficiency: — Reading. 

As the teachers are usually satisfied with verbal accuracy, in- 
telligent, and expressive reading is making little progress. The 
unsatisfactory proficiency in this subject is largely due to the fact 
that many of the teachers do not read sufficiently often short, 
model passages for their pupils to imitate, but content them- 
selves with the correction of mispronounced words. The recita- 
tion of poetry, which might be utilised as a means of correcting 
many of the faults in reading, receives too little attention. 

As a general rule, the children understand the meaning of the 
words and phrases that occur in their reading books, but they 
are seldom able to give in their own words the substance of the 
lessons they have just read. 

Writing. 

In most schools the penmanship may be considered satisfac- 
tory. In teaching this subject in the first standard the black- 
board is invariably used, but in the higher standards black-board 
teaching is 'frequently supplemented by the use of engraved 
head-lines. Where the teacher is a good writer, and can give 
his entire time to the lesson, black-board teaching produces good 
results ; but where the teacher’s attention is divided, as it usually 
is in small schools, between the writing lesson and an oral one, 
the results are not so satisfactory. The disadvantage of black- 
board teaching arises from the fact that, when the class is large, 
the pupils cannot see the model sufficiently clearly to imitate it 
correctly; whereas, when head-line copy-books are used, the 
children are engaged at different copies at the same time, thereby 
necessitating individual teaching. 
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As a method of avoiding these difficulties, I have recommended 
teachers to provide themselves with a sufficient number of en- 
graved head-lines, so as to be able to supply each child with the 
same copy. By this means time is saved, a suitable model is 
presented to each child in a position that it can see it distinctly, 
and class teaching by aid of the black-board can be practised. 

Composition. 

Composition is commenced in the junior standards as an oral 
lesson, and, as a whole, is taught with fair success. In the 
senior standards, however, where the children are required to 
commit their ideas to paper, the composition is seldom satisfac- 
tory, although a great deal of time is assigned to the subject. 

■Arithmetic. 

Although the proficiency in Arithmetic is steadily improving, 
it is still rare to find a school in which the children can work 
quickly and accurately easy questions that require any mental 
exertion. The failure to teach this subject successfully is due to 
the fact that it is not taught on scientific lines. In order to 
teach Arithmetic effectively, each lesson should be introduced by 
a few easy mental exercises, which should afterwards be worked 
on the black-board, and the process by which the result is ob- 
tained explained. This is seldom done, as many teachers still 
treat Mental and Written Arithmetic as two distinct subjects. 
Moreover, teachers seldom take sufficient precaution to prevent 
children from copying, with the result that their self-reliance is 
destroyed. 

Geography . 

Although a few teachers have acquired the art of making the 
Geography lesson interesting and educative, the majority of them 
adhere to antiquated methods of teaching the subject. Text 
books are placed in the hands of the pupils, and the matter in 
them is learned by rote. The bearing of the physical features of 
a country on the commercial and industrial pursuits of the people 
receives little attention. Object lessons introductory to the sub- 
ject are seldom given, and little use is made of the Ordnance 
Survey Map, although it is now found in most schools. 

History. 

History is usually treated as a reading lesson, with the result 
that the proficiency in it is very low. As it is a comparatively 
new subject, the teachers have not as yet acquired the art of 
presenting it to 'their pupils in an interesting and systematic 
manner. Moreover, the text books available are not always 
suitable for children of a National school. 

.Science. 

• Elementary Science is taught with fair success in a few of the 
schools in which there are large senior standards, and Object 
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Lessons are given in all other schools. Regarding the latter, the 
teachers still aim at imparting information, and seldom direct 
their teaching towards the development of the children’s faculties 
of reasoning and observation. 

Singing. 

Although Singing is attempted in most schools, it is only in 
a small proportion of them that it is making 1 satisfactory progress. 

Drawing. 

A fair standard of proficiency has been attained in Freehand 
Drawing in most schools, and there are a few schools into which 
Model and Scale Drawing have been introduced with satisfactory 
results. 


Needlework. 

Sewing and Knitting are taught with fair success, but too little 
attention is paid to patching, darning, and cutting out. The 
prescribed garments are usually made by the pupils during the 
year. 


Cookery. 

Cookery has been introduced into a fair number of schools, and 
.is still spreading. Where it has been introduced, it is a popular- 
subject with the pupils, and has in many cases increased the 
attendance of the older girls. The opposition to the introduction 
of this subject into the school curriculum has practically dis- 
appeared, so that I anticipate that it will soon form one of the 
subjects in all schools in which it can be satisfactorily taught. 


Mr. O’Connell’s remarks regarding proficiency are : — 

11 The proficiency of the pupils generally is not high. The infants are, I 
think, fairly advanced, but the senior children are often backward, especially 
in arithmetic. Reading is, in many cases, deficient in accuracy, expression, 
and intelligence ; the written work generally would admit of improvement, 
and the quickness, neatness, accuracy, and intelligence with which the 
pupils work easy sums leave much to be desired. Elementary Science is 
little taught with only moderate success, but a fair standard ox proficiency 
is usually attained in Geography .” 


Under this heading, Mr. Carroll writes : — 

“ I find Arithmetic generally backward. The mechanical portion of the 
subject is in most cases pretty satisfactory, but that part which requires 
thought and reflection — -problem work- — admits of -much improvement. 
Mental Arithmetic is often poor. The want of variety in the questions and 
examples given to pupils Is frequently, in my opinion, the cause of much 
weakness in this very important subject. 

“ Intelligent and expressive reading is not often heard. It is usually 
monotonous and indistinct, and the subject-matter is poorly understood. 
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Except m a few schools, there is little evidence of systematic instrac- 
tioxi'. in. Composition. Even in the higher standards, the exercises are often 
cramped and scrappy, and the subject-matter is not always well arranged. 
Oral Composition is now receiving fair attention. 

U1 “ Sin 9 in (l is making rather poor progress. This is cliieflv due to unsuit, 
able grouping, and also to the fact that many of the teachers who are at 
present giving instruction in the subject are not qualified to do so. I have 
iouna, on more than one occasion, teachers who could not sing the ordinary 
scale trying to teach a singing class. A singing lesson usually consists of a 
verse or two of a song, a few hand signs and much aimless pointing on the 
Modulator. Ear tests, breathing exercises, voice-training exercises or sight 
schools 16 Se ^° m ’ ^ evei ’> gi yen Part songs are taught in six or eight 

_ “ Drawing is making fair progress generally. Instruction in object- 
numbef of^liools ^ 6 US6 s * m ^ e sccdes is now given in a fairly large 


of Whool? ho y varies considerably. In the greater number 

sLl 1 1 WCTe i r ’- lt miglt b , e re « arded as ‘ g° od -’ Head-line copies are 
seldom used except m one-teacher schools, where there is not always suffi- 
cient time to give instruction through the medium of the black-board. 

cal" T T^ “ iU ? e °9 ra V h H is still unsystematic and meehani. 

BT? SMS S‘S. T4'. p y/,£ 

sass , * " “ p - ““ ~ d - •< »• 

results 1 ! 3 " 1611 * 8 ^' 8C<enCe ‘ S taUght “ a iew ol the lar K e schools 


Object Lessons are unsystematic in many schools. 

tionJi sa y that the infants in this Section receive a useful educa- 

V h S ’ 1“ sohool /. ln wWo11 there are two or more certificated or 
th ? y f l U ' ly wel1 ^tended to, but in the smaller schools 
one teacher they are often much neglected unless the general 
work is very successfully arranged. 

for' Wnd^t^ SUit a b lr de ^ a ? commo ? ation ’ and tbe provision of materials 
diffipnH q . Instruction , often make successful teaching 

euhwin attentlon w not given to distinct speaking, .and to the 

f ew 1 schools .°’ g ° 0d mauners> Recitation and Story-Telling are taught in a 


Organization. 

Class teaching has been substituted for draft teaching in all 
schools, but some teachers still hold erroneous ideas regarding 
- le , 3 I a fldards. In two-teacher schools I frequently 

hnd the third and higher standards in one group during the read- 
H'n'd ar >d fourth using one reader, and the fifth 
and higher another. As this arrangement only permits of a 
quarter-hour lesson in reading to each division, it is one of the 
causes of the unsatisfactory proficiency in this subject, as the 
pupils ao not get sufficient practice to make them intelligent and 
fluent readers. I* have explained to such teachers that the read- 
mg would be improved if they gave a complete half-hour to one 
division, and employed the other division at some written work 
that would require little attention from them.- This plan is now 
being adopted, with satisfactory results. . 
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As the grouping system has not been found successful in teach- 
ing Arithmetic, if is now seldom employed, the common practice 
being to teach separately the standards forming the group. 

In all other subjects the grouping suggested in the official pro- 
gramme has been adopted in most schools. 

Mr. Carroll's remarks regarding this matter are : — 

“ Organization is, on the whole, pretty good. In two-teacher schools, 
however, the general arrangement of work often admits of improvement. 
Where there is sufficient desk accommodation for half the pupils it is not 
always utilized. I find that many teachers have a wrong impression of the 
grouping system. Two and sometimes three classes, each having its own 
reader, often form one group for reading. The senior standards are seldom 
grouped for Arithmetic. Grouping is often overdone. This is especially so 
in the case of Singing and History, all standards from infants to standard 
VII. being grouped for these subjects.” 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

There are very few monitors and pupil teachers employed in 
this circuit, but those who have been appointed are, as a rule, 
carefully instructed both in their literary work and in the art of 
teaching. The Criticism Lessons are regularly given, but the 
observations of the members of the teaching staff are frequently 
too brief and vague to be of much value to the person giving the 
lesson. 

Under this heading, Mr. O’Connell writes : — 

“ There are very few monitors and pupil-teacliers in this Section, hut their 
instruction is carefully attended to, and I think they receive an effective 
preliminary training for the office of teacher.” 

Extra Subjects. 

The teaching of Mathematics has been taken up in about one- 
tenth of the schools, but the proficiency is seldom satisfactory. 
As Irish is extensively spoken in several districts of the circuit, 
the bilingual programme has been adopted in the schools situated 
in these localities, and in a large number of the remaining schools 
Irish is taught as an optional, or extra subject. 

French and Latin are taught in one school of the circuit. 

Mr. O’Connell’s remarks under this heading are : — 

“ The only extra branches taught are Irish and Mathematics I. and II. 
I have as yet examined only three of the Irish classes, but, so far as my 
experience goes, the quality of the instruction has been fairly satisfactory. 
I have examined pupils in Mathematics in four schools, but the results were 
not satisfactory.” 


And Mr.. Carroll observes regarding his section : — 

" Irish is taught for fees in 86 schools and Mathematics in 28. As far 
as my observation goes the instruction,, given in these subjects appears to be 
pretty intelligent. * ’ 
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Evening Schools. 

Regarding Evening Schools, Mr. O’Connell writes : — 

“ There were 15 evening schools in operation during the past session. 
The attendance was not as large as might be expected, but the schools were 
efficiently conducted, and the pupils derived much benefit from the classes. 
The number of these evening schools is likely to be less in future years, as 
several of the teachers say that the work of carrying them on successfully 
is very hard.” ' 

Mr. Carroll’s observations regarding them are : — 

There were 18 evening schools in operation in this Section at the begin- 
ning of the session, but one was discontinued after three weeks owing to 
tke. departure of the teacher. Five were mixed schools. The attendance 
during the early part of the session was fairly large and regular, but towards 
the end the numbers became so small that many of the teachers were com- 
pelled to close their schools. In four schools the work done was creditable; 
in the others the proficiency ranged from w fair ” to 11 middling.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Chambers, 

Senior Inspector. 
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Londonderry, 

July, 1911, 

Gentlemen , 

In pursuance of your instructions, I beg to submit a General 
Report on tho National Schools of the Londonderry Circuit. 
During the two years that have elapsed since I furnished my 
last General Report the boundaries of the circuit and of its re- 
spective sections have remained unchanged. Mr. Kyle continues 
in charge of the western section : on 1st July, 1909, Mr. Doody 
took charge of the eastern section. Both my colleagues have 
supplied me with notes towards the preparation of this report. 

Distribution of Schools. 

Exclusive of the twelve schools in the immediate charge of the 
Senior Inspector, there are now 175 in the eastern and 182 in 
the western section of the circuit. Throughout the entire area 
under consideration instances are rare where children have not 
a school within convenient reach of their homes. In this con- 
nection Mr. Kyle reports : — 

“In a district near the borders of Tyrone and Londonderry the closing 
of a school some years ago left a considerable number of families without 
a conveniently accessible school, and in the mountainous districts in the 
north and north-west of Inishowen the residents of some localities live at 
undesirably long distances from the nearest school. For the former a 
remedy is about to . be provided by the building of a new house on a site 
already procured ; for the latter there appears to be no practical remedy ; 
but it is believed that the number afiected is not so large as to constitute 
a serious problem, and probably in no case is the necessary walk to school 
longer than that frequently undertaken for denominational reasons only, in 
localities where schools are plentiful to excess." 

There are in the circuit, including my own section, some 
24 cases in all where the accommodation is inadequate for the 
attendance ; but in the majority of these cases steps have been 
taken towards providing further accommodation, either by the 
erection of new buildings or by the enlargement of existing 
buildings. The problem in this circuit in regard to school 
accommodation is not how to meet either hardship from undue 
distances from schools or objectionable overcrowding, but to 
provide a remedy for that evil legacy of the past — the undue 
multiplication of small schools. 

Amalgamation of Schools. 

Something has been done towards this end in the past two 
years. In the eastern section, grants have been withdrawn from 
four absolutely unnecessary schools ; two small schools have been 
amalgamated in a central building, and a third school only waits 
the completion of agreed upon preliminaries to be included in 
this amalgamation. Probably, also a fourth small school, whose 
existence is absolutely indefensible, will in a short time become 
inoperative in connection with the foregoing amalgamation. 
The amalgamation of the four schools in the town of Bushmills 
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in one central building has become practicable owing to the en- 
lightened policy of two clerical managers there, who have shown 
a keen appreciation of the inestimable boon that a large school 
in a really well-equipped modern building would prove for a 
village community. This scheme, when carried to completion, 
will form a valuable and sorely needed object lesson for other 
Ulster villages. In this section, cases are also under considera- 
tion for the. amalgamation of eight small school's, mainly of the 
hovel type, in four central buildings. Two of these four schemes 
may mature at an early date ; but in the others, local prejudice 
will probably be too strong for an early acceptance of a much 
needed reform. In the western section, amalgamation has been 
agreed upon in four cases affecting eight schools, and for com- 
pletion awaits only the retirement of an existing teacher or the 
erection of new buildings. There are at least four other cases 
in the western section where rival protestant denominations insist 
upon maintaining two separate small adjacent mixed schools, 
greatly to the injury of education. In these cases the managers, 
when approached individually, readily admit the advantages that 
would arise from co-operation, but feelings of distrust have 
hitherto rendered fruitless all suggestions for amalgamation. 
Denominational antipathy in some of these cases is, however, 
gradually dying away, and public opinion would, I believe, sup- 
port authoritative settlements. When a vacancy arose in any 
of these localities the opportunity should be, taken to refuse con- 
tinued recognition to two rival schools in a locality where the 
protestant population is sufficient for_the support of one school 
only. The retirement of a teacher in an area where schools have 
in the past been unduly multiplied affords an opportunity of 
applying a remedy to a grave evil ; but the matter is not in many 
cases quite so simple as it looks to the uninitiated. In rural 
localities thg independent action that resulted in the establish- 
ment, from time to time, of small schools here and there, without 
any well considered or comprehensive scheme designed to meet 
the educational needs of a larger area, has led to these schools 
being so placed that, while found now to be too close together, 
with their areas of supply frequently overlapping, the removal 
of one frequently leaves, an awkward gap. One practical diffi- 
culty in connection with the reduction in number of a group of 
such schools is that none of them is well placed as a centre, even 
if it offered adequate or suitable accommodation. A difficulty 
arises in such cases in selecting a central site. Many factors 
contribute to the complication of this problem. Certain fluctua- 
tions in the population in most rural localities have to be con- 
sidered. Among these are the ebbing away of the rural popula- 
tion; the almost cyclic, changes in the population of certain areas 
where 'families passing beyond school age are not replaced, per- 
haps for many years, by young children ; the migratory habits, 
of the agricultural labourer ; and the further fact that the new 
labourers’ cottages are being placed thickly in some localities 
and sparsely in others. The present lines of procedure under 
which, in an . amalgamation case, the distribution of the schools 
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of a wide area is dealt with, together with the careful inquiries 
pursued, and the laborious statistics procured as to the position 
of the site relative to the homes of present and prospective pupils, 
should result in the new schools being placed in suitable locali- 
ties; but even after most exhaustive inquiry disturbing elements 
of fluctuation in the distribution of the population may frequently 
affect the suitability of a central site, especially when it is borne 
in mind that a school building must serve for some generations. 
The stock objection — occasionally well founded, but frequently 
purely plausible — to the reduction in number of schools with 
overlapping areas of supply, is that if one is closed the children 
in attendance will have too far to walk to the nearest available 
school. Where well founded, this can be met by providing a 
van service. The conveyance of children by van on the closing 
of a small school from which a teacher retired on completion of 
her service, has been in operation, in one instance in the circuit, 
for a considerable period. This service was established at a very 
reasonable cost, and it has, on the whole, met with a fair degree 
of appreciation from the parents. I find that the children so 
coming are more regular in attendance than the other pupils of 
their new school. An interval elapsed between the closing of 
the school and the introduction of the van, and during this in- 
terval a few families had scattered to surrounding schools, which 
they still attend at considerable inconvenience, instead of avail- 
ing of the facilities offered them by the van. For appreciation 
and ultimate success this system of conveying children to a 
central building will be largely dependent on the high efficiency 
of the central school. This high efficiency is not always im- 
mediately attainable, as in the staffing of the central school the 
vested interests of existing teachers have very properly to be duly 
safeguarded ; but the opportunity for securing high efficiency in 
these central schools will come in time, as the larger attendances 
will attract and retain the services of an efficient principal. 

New Buildings. 

The past two years have witnessed considerable improvement 
in the school accommodation by the erection of new houses, and 
by the enlargement and structural alteration of existing build- 
ings. The full significance and importance of these improve- 
ments can only be fully appreciated when the character of the 
accommodation now required is contrasted with that considered 
good enough only a few years ago. It must also be noted that 
in practically every instance of a new building the accommoda- 
tion replaced could only be described as squalid. 

Regarding the improvements in school buildings, Mr. Kyle 
reports 

“ The past two years have seen substantial progress in improving the 
accommodation; within that period eight new houses — seven vested • and 
one non- vested — have come into occupation, and five have been improved 
from private funds. In addition, three new houses now in course of erection 
will be ready by the autumn, and another house is undergoing extensive 
enlargement and improvement. Applications for grants to build five other 
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new houses have already been reported on by me, and in nine other cases 
applications for grants are expected to be made in the near future. After 
all these there would remain some five really unsatisfactory houses, but 
fully 50 schools, fairly suitable in other respects, are defective in not having 
a separate room for each teacher.” 


Mr. Doody reports : — 

“ A further advance has to be recorded in the provision of improved 
school accommodation. Three new vested buildings to replace unsuitable 
houses have been erected : Cabra, Deffrick, and Aghadowey National schools 
have been practically rebuilt. Class-rooms have been added to Ramoan 
B. and G. and to Carnalridge; and a separate room for each teacher has 
been provided in Burnfoot and Garryduff National schools. There are, 
however, upwards of 70 two-teacher schools in which all the work has to be 
done in one room, and in some of the larger schools the class-rooms are so 
small as to be of little value for teaching purposes.” 


The foregoing extensive advances in school accommodation 
accomplished, or in contemplation, are encouraging. The 
character of the existing buildings varies from very bad to excel- 
lent. Comparatively few belong at present either to the highest 
or the lowest class; but the improperly planned, ill-furnished, 
and meagrely equipped school still forms the greater proportion, 
and must, indeed, be taken as the typical school of the circuit. 
Except in the buildings erected within the past four years or so, 
most of the class-rooms in existence are too small, almost in- 
variably furnished with a gallery, and devoid of desks. The 
desks in the main rooms of these schools are for the most part 
clumsy structures, without back rests, generally faulty in plan, 
and rarely graduated in size for pupils of different ages. In 
schools with small class-rooms of the old type it is impracticable 
to introduce a thoroughly effective system of organization. As 
noted in the foregoing extracts from my colleagues, about one- 
third of the schools of the circuit, though reasonably satisfactory 
in other respects — when judged on a very moderate scale of re- 
quirements are defective in not having a separate room for each 
teacher; the majority of these are two-teacher schools, with only 
a single room. In about half of the cases, where the buildings 
must be described as bad, or very bad, steps are about to be taken 
towards the provision of new houses. 

Offices. 

The out-offices are usually in keeping with the buildings — that 
is to say, in the average school they are structurally defective. 
While it is not often that their condition in regard to cleanliness 
calls for adverse official notice, it is rather the exception than the 
rule to find them in an absolutely satisfactory sanitary condition. 
Regular treatment with dry earth, or other similar deodorizer, 
together with systematic cleaning, is still rather exceptional. It 
is seldom that any specific arrangement is made for their receiv- 
ing regular attention. In the buildings vested in trustees, the 
pits are too seldom cleaned out. 
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School premises. 

We have been directing a great deal of attention towards the 
improvement of the school surroundings, but though a widely- 
spread advance is evident, their condition is still far from satis- 
factory. Even the enclosed premises of vested buildings fre- 
quently wear an unkempt, untidy look. 

As the result of persistent suggestions, the growing of climb- 
ing plants and flowers against the school-house is slowly but, I 
think, steadily, extending. There are a few instances of gardens 
attached to the schools. Nearly all these are kept with taste, 
and some are not only cultivated with admirable success, but 
have recently come into use in the development of “Nature; 
Study.” As Ireland must remain largely dependent for its well- 
being on intelligently carried-out land cultivation, a great field 
for future usefulness lies before the development, on really edu- 
cational lines, of school gardening. Not to turn out farmers or 
horticulturists, but in connection with Elementary Science and 
Nature Study, to give the pupils a knowledge of the properties 
of soils and manures, and of the principles that underlie successful 
plant cultivation : to train the pupil to look for the ' ‘ why ’ ’ of 
things. Very promising training of this character has been 
inaugurated by the manager and principal teacher of St. 
Johnston, No. 1, National school, and at a recent visit I was 
much gratified to find the intelligent interest displayed by the 
boys in the working of the plots of which they had charge. 

A distinct advance in the keeping of the school-rooms has to 
be recorded, especially in the case of the woman teachers. It 
is now the exception to find a rural school in the circuit without 
some attempt, more or less successful, at window gardening. 
The use of pictures, and of other simple wall decorations, has 
not developed as rapidly as I could wish. Cleanliness of the 
rooms, including regular sweeping and dusting, is well attended 
to, but more frequent washing of the floors would, in many cases, 
be desirable. It is no longer a common experience to have to 
remonstrate against the practice of throwing scraps of papers 
heedlessly about the school-room floor, and permitting them to 
remain there. Often the rooms, though showing a fair regard 
for order, do not afford the children a really good example of the 
maxim, “ A place for everything, and everything in its proper 
place,” and occasionally one finds books and other appliances 
strewn about the school-room in unsightly disarray. The use of 
shelving, neatly divided into compartments for the orderly ar- 
rangement of copy-books, &c., has been introduced in a consider- 
able number of the schools. 

Ventilation. 

There is a general practical recognition of the value of fresh 
air, and in some of the schools of Derry City and the immediate 
neighbourhood, I have found regular spraying twice, or ofteuer, 
each day with cyllin or other similar disinfectant.. 
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In the older type of noil-vested building ventilation is usually 
ill-provided for. Ventilators in the roofs of such -buildings are 
exceptional, and with their low ceiling's and low windows they 
are at once stuffy and draughty. Several rather pretentious 
building's are defective in this matter of ventilation. 


Heating and Cleaning of Schools. 

Instances of serious neglect of heating are rare, but in manv 
oases the single grate is so inadequate in size, or so badly placed 
as to be quite incapable of heating the room properly. Again' 
many schools are without porches, and those children who are 
obliged to remain near the door suffer much hardship in bitter 
weather. Ho greater boon could be conferred on the children of 
our National schools than the provision of adequate funds for 
effective heating and cleaning of the buildings. The beneficial 
effect on the comfort and health of the pupils should be very far- 
reaching, indeed. It is -to be hoped that the time may come 
when every National school will have attached to it well-aired 
drying rooms, in which wet wraps can be freed, under proper 
sanitary conditions, from the sodden dampness which is so often 
their normal winter condition. One might even look forward to 
a future, when a change from wet to dry clothing would be prac- 
ticable on the arrival of children at. school. If this were feasible, 
it should have a good effect on the regularity of attendance in 
rural districts, especially as a child in normal health in our 
climate might then attend school on almost any day, however 
severe ; but to be. obliged to sit even in an adequately heated 
room until the wet clothes dry on the chilled, and, sometimes, 
not too well nourished, body has been, there can be no doubt, 
responsible for much misery, sickness and death among children 
in the past. 


Play-grounds. 

The play-grounds are usually deserving of the name in 
summer — some are w'ell drained, and available for play at all 
seasons, but these are the exceptions. A few, and happily only 
a few, become repulsive beds of adhesive mud, suggesting a vil- 
lage fair green on the day following a 1 1 throng ’ ’ cattle fair 
rather than the surrounding of an educational institution. In 
rural localities the public roads are usually availed of for play in 
winter ; they are usually much drier than the play-grounds. 
Organized games are rarely established. They would be a valu- 
able means, if properly carried out, of counteracting a very pre- 
valent evil of the time — had home-training, that fosters rough- 
ness and selfishness. The play-grounds are usually too cramped 
for games. I have not observed that the teachers, fresh from 
the Training Colleges, have put into practice anything that they 
have seen of the organization of games in the practising schools 
connected with those institutions. 
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School Libraries and Museums. 

Libraries are found in a few schools, but I cannot record 
any appreciable increase in the number of schools possessing this 
valuable addition to their equipment. In one instance, a well- 
supplied library is managed by a committee of the pupils, who 
arrange for the distribution and collection of the books. Where 
libraries are found I have ascertained that they are put to a profit- 
able use by the pupils. Museums are found in a few of the 
schools ; it is to be hoped that the development of Nature Study 
will lead to the extended introduction of, at least, the nucleus 
of museums. 

Physical Culture. 

A few' of the schools are provided with dumb-bells and bar- 
bells ; of other appliances for physical culture there are none. 

Teachers. 

While suitable buildings and adequate equipment are impor- 
tant preliminary conditions in the success of a school, the decid- 
ing factor is the personality and efficiency of the staff — of the 
principal especially. Some of the best educational work in this 
circuit is accomplished in schools where accommodation and 
equipment are of the most inferior description, but the resource- 
fulness of tire teachers appears only to come out more strongly 
under these apparently impossible conditions. On the other 
hand, some of the least meritorious work is done under highly 
favourable conditions of accommodation and equipment. It is 
undoubted that success under the present system calls for a 
higher order of intelligence in work than was necessary under 
the Results’ system. It demands from the teachers, as an essen- 
tial condition towards success, systematic work properly planned, 
with sufficient daily preparation to give freshness and interest to 
the lessons. The object, of planning and preparation, properly 
understood, should be to give a definite aim to the day’s work, 
as something to be accomplished towards a set purpose — that 
purpose being the acquirement of knowledge by the pupil, to be 
attained, as far as possible, -by personal effort on his own part. 
Schemes of Work, Programmes, Time Tables, and Records of 
Progress derive, their value from their being the outcome of 
accumulated experience, as securing safe lines along which this 
set purpose can he most surely attained. 

The evidence, more or less complete, of the successful training 
of the pupils in these personal efforts is what differentiates sound 
from unskilful teaching. When this training is carried out 
effectively under a firm but pleasant discipline, amid clieeiful and 
bright surroundings, so far as the teacher _ can secure such 
surroundings , he is doing the State eminent service. It is of course 
hopeless to expect a uniform standard of intelligence and resource 
among such a large body as the teachers of a circuit ; but judged 
by the foregoing criterion, a good proportion of the teachers of 
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this circuit come out creditably. A few are roasters of tlieir 
craft whose schools it is at once a pleasure and a profit to visit 
Some, however, are admitted to the profession who have certainly 
mistaken their vocation, and remain unskilled workers through- 
out their career ; some such in this circuit are among the most 
industrious workers within its bounds. While it is true that a 
proportion of the teachers of the circuit fail to appreciate at their 
.true value the spirit and aini of the new system and new methods 
■the great bulk have done singularly well in view of the hard- 
bound conditions under which the vast majority had then- early 
experience — either 'as teachers or as pupils. Preparation for 
work is almost universal. It is clearly understood throughout 
the circuit, I believe, that, provided preparation is honestly 
carried out, the notes in connection with this duty may be very 
brief indeed' They are not to be prepared for the wrong man ; 
they are for the teacher himself, not for the inspector. 

In speaking of the teachers in my charge as a body, it is my 
duty to acknowledge the unfailing courtesy of all ; the readiness 
to adopt and follow suggestions on the part of the vast majority ; 
and the widespread desire, at least, to merit commendation." 
There may be, here and there, occasional lapses into slackness, 
but habitual negligence is practically unknown. When oppor- 
tunity offers, classes in the newer branches are well attended, 
sometimes at great personal inconvenience and fatigue. In this 
connection I hope on another occasion to suggest one or two 
centres for classes in the new subjects, where opportunities for 
improvement through acquaintance with these, branches have not 
been well within the reach of teachers. Two branches of study 
in which it is of eminent importance that the teachers should pre- 
serve the attitude of the student are History and Psedagogv. If 
some scheme for special recognition in the study of these 
branches could be devised the benefit to education would be un- 
questionable. In the remarks of my colleagues as to the work 
done by junior mistresses, I fully concur. Mr. Ivvle’s acute obser- 
vation as to the selection of the candidates by tests of teaching 
conducted under ordinary school-room conditions, I think hits 
the mark in explaining the general efficiency of these young 
women. It is a pity that everyone wishing to enter upon the 
office of primary teacher is not subjected to such a preliminary 
test of fitness. 


In regard to the teachers, Mr. Kyle remarks 

“ As a body the teachers are, I believe, actuated by a sufficiently high 
sense of duty, and deserve and receive from tile community the respect due 
to their position. A fair proportion are by tlieir superior capacity and 
untiring zeal entitled to the highest rank : the general mass discharge their 
duties day lifter day and week after week faithfully and honestly.; Jnd the 
residuum of lnofficients is not unduly large. I consider it duo to" the junior 
assistant mistresses, of whom 57 are employed in this Section, to say that 
they havo proved themselves distinctly useful in what would otherwise be 
one-teacher schools. Excluding some four promoted workmistresses whose 
general education is defective, the number that might be classed as in- 
efficient is extremely small. It has to bo borne in mind that before being 
!^ G J?^ niZ v ™ iese “ eac hers must pass a test in practical teaching conducted 
under ordinary school-room conditions 
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Mr. Doody notes : — 

•“The great majority of the teachers in this Section are earnest workers 
and not a few possess skill and attainments of a high order. Instances of 
conscious neglect of duty arc very rare, and where unfavourable results 
have to be recorded they are due not so much to lack of effort as to lack of 
ability, or to impaired efficiency resulting from ill-health or advancing years 
It is not to be inferred from this that the teachers of long service fall short 
of the general standard of efficiency. Indeed, as a body, they are dis 
charging their duties with commendable success, and they compare verv 
favourably with the teachers fresh from the training colleges of whom I 
have had experience within the past two years. The junior assistant mis- 
tresses employed in this Section are doing a good deal of valuable work 
Many of them, especially those who have attended organisers’ classes iii 
kindergarten, show an unexpected amount of skill and resource in dealing 
with infants.” & 


Attendance. 

There is but slight change, in the character of the attendance 
over the entire, circuit during the past two years. Mr. Kyle 
finds that in his section the tendency is an upward one.' He 
points out in support of this that while within the past two years 
two schools have lost an assistant each, and one has had an 
assistant replaced by a junior assistant mistress, several other 
schools have shown a distinct advance, in attendance. Pour of 
the schools in this western section have qualified for an additional 
assistant in each ; seven have qualified for the appointment of an 
assistant instead of a, junior assistant mistress; and four formerly 
one-teacher schools have qualified for a junior assistant mistress 
on full salary. He notes that these increases have occurred 
either in the city or in Londonderry, No. 1, Rural District, 
where the Compulsory Attendance. Act has been effectively 
worked for the past two years. The severe winter of 1909-10 
had an adverse effect on the attendance of the younger, pupils, 
and epidemics of whooping-cough and other ailments of child- 
hood adversely affected the attendance in the city and over wide 
areas of the circuit in the spring of the present" year. During 
a large portion of the year farming operations seriously affect the 
attendance in the rural localities. Children in North Ulster are 
called upon at very early ages to assist in agricultural work ; and 
when such work is pressing school attendance appears to the 
parents to be a very trivial matter, indeed. Most of the rural 
schools break up for harvest vacation in September, and within 
a few weeks the potato raising makes a strong demand for child 
labour until the end of October, and in some cases even later. 
During the ten weeks covered by this gathering in of the crops 
effective work in' rural schools is almost impossible. For an 
almost equal period spring work in the fields has an adverse 
effect, though not quite so marked as in the autumn. Mr. Doody 
has found occasionally the. centesimal proportion of number in 
attendance to number on rolls falling as low as 40 per cent, 
during the busy period of agricultural work. There is a wide- 
spread complaint that in rural areas the senior pupils attend 
regularly during the winter months only. The worst attendance 
in this circuit occurs in Inishowen , where compulsory attendance 
has never been in force. 
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In this connection Mr. Kyle reports : — 

“ Few schools arc exempt from the retarding and discouraging effect of 
irregular attenders, but over large parts of Inishowen the condition of 
affairs is deplorable, the yearly average attendance sometimes falling below 
50 per cent, of the average on Rolls, even under the present regulations as 
to striking non-attenders off the Roll. The practice of hiring-out young 
children for the summer half-year continues to make serious inroads on the 
educational opportunities of a large number, and every day many children 
who ought to be in school are employed herding cows, "it has seemed to me 
— and local clergy to whom I have mentioned the matter agree — that the 
necessity for this herding might be obviated by quite inexpensive wire 
fencing, and the suggestion may perhaps bear fruit.” 

In this circuit the duration of school life covers a period of 
about eight years. The child enters when about four or five 
years of age, and drops off when about 12 or 13 years. Regular 
attendance for eight years after a child had reached the age of 
five should afford adequate opportunity of imparting to a normal 
child a useful primary education. To see how exceptional sus- 
tained attendance is during the years of school life one has only 
to turn over the registers of the average National school. A look 
through these affords the most convincing proof of the shameful 
and culpable negligence of surprisingly large numbers of parents. 
It is simply incredible that parents with free schools at their 
doors — for it is often in the districts where schools are in excess 
that attendance is at its worst — can he so dead to the best in- 
terests of their children. Contending against such a condition 
of affairs, programmes and schools and teachers are largely shorn 
of their strength for good. I am of opinion that, if any modifi- 
cation of the compulsory law took place, 400 complete attend- 
ances should be required after the pupil reached fourth standard, 
as the indispensable condition for obtaining exemption. Such a 
regulation would tend to encourage the formation of the habit 
of regular attendance, and would bring home its importance to 
both parents and children. 

While the teacher has much to contend against in accommoda- 
tion and equipment, and meets with much discouragement in 
the matter of attendance, he. has in this circuit good material 
to work upon. The children are docile and amiable, often in- 
tellectually alert, and with an intelligence that can be success- 
fully appealed to. I am glad to note that harshness or severity 
in dealing with them is of rare occurrence. Outside some of the 
slums of the city, though many districts are poor — hideous 
poverty — -the poverty that means insufficient food and squalid 
homes, is not, I believe, widely extended. 

Health of Children. 

The children, on the whole, are clean-blooded, and the. vast 
majority are well nourished. Few instances of bad constitutional 
ailments are observable. I have no doubt, however, that medical 
inspection would reveal many hereditary or acquired weaknesses 
to the professional eye. In my own observation , bad teeth are 
common. Eye-sight is not, so far as I have observed, 
conspicuously defective — though the use of spectacles among 
children appears to be extending. 
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Infant Training. 

Infant training has come in for a large amount of attention 
from myself and my colleagues during the period covered by this 
report. “ The chief obstacles to the progress of its development 
to a satisfactory stage in the smaller schools are the absence of 
class-rooms, the almost total lack of suitable desks, and the in- 
adequacy of the equipment for providing suitable occupations. 
In looking over my notes of visits I find that no branch has 
come in so frequently for adverse criticism as the. training of the 
infants in speaking. This important matter has had so much 
persistent attention devoted to it- that I feel assured some progress 
has been made. In the one-teacher school, especially when it 
is in charge of a master, infant training is almost always, more 
or less, unsatisfactory ; though even in these schools the former 
practice of deputing the charge of the infants to a succession of 
elder pupils, whose duties were, mainly those of peace officers, 
has almost totally disappeared. It is not necessary, however, to 
dwell upon the fact that the presence of infants in a one-teacher 
school, where senior pupils are also taught, establishes a con- 
dition of matters where thorough efficiency, so far as infant 
training is concerned, is unattainable. In the two-teacher 
schools, especially where a second room is available, good pro- 
gress has been made towards providing variety and interest for 
the school-day of the infants. In these schools the infants are 
generally dismissed in from 3 to 3J- hours after roll call, and they 
have usually at least one break of a few minutes’ duration for 
fresh air and play between roll call and the ordinary school play- 
time. 

Junior assistant mistresses who have had opportunities of 
attending organizers’ classes show a considerable appreciation of 
the principles of correlation of lessons and of connected schemes 
of work for the infants. Altogether, the lot of an infant in one 
of our schools to-day is much happier than that of an infant a 
few short years ago. In all schools the black-board is now 
chiefly relied upon, for introductory lessons in Reading ; but I 
seldom find it used quite as skilfully as I consider it might be, 
especially in the matter of laying the foundation of phrasing in 
Reading. In the large schools with infant departments we have 
not quite got over the objectionable arrangement of assigning' too 
large classes to one teacher. One infant school securing only a 
very small attendance, was recently amalgamated with the infant 
department of an efficient girls’ school. There are now eleven 
infant schools in the circuit. The work doue in these ranks from 
good to excellent. The best of these .schools is Ballymoney 
Infant Model School. In a recent visit to one. of the smaller 
Convent schools, where the- sister in charge of the infants has 
great aptitude for dealing with babies, I spent a very pleasant 
half-hour with her engaging little pupils. The busy interest of 
these mites at their desk occupations was fully equalled by their 
intense eagerness to re-tell for my information the stories they 
had heard. Their speech was precise, and their recitation of 
rhymes showed careful training, while manners and politeness 
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had evidently received vigilant attention. I should like to see 
all the Convents leading the way in this infant training, though 
owing to the size of the infant classes in these schools their 
success in the past has not been so pronounced as in this par- 
ticular instance, where I was impressed so favourably. 

Proficiency. 

As I am quoting at length from my colleagues, their opinions 
of the proficiency, I propose to offer only a few brief remarks on 
some of the subjects. In regard to the proficiency, I am con- 
vinced that we are certainly on the upward grade throughout the 
circuit. 

Reading. 

In the early stages of Reading natural phrasing does' not receive 
sufficient attention, and there is frequent monotony in the read- 
ing of the older children. This is due not so much to the neglect 
of model or pattern reading as to its ine'ffective treatment. The 
pupils should be trained to feel that they possess the power of 
bringing out the sense when they are reading aloud. It is a 
pretty frequent practice of mine to prove how this can be accom- 
plished by getting children to grasp the thought conveyed in the 
short passage to be read as a model ; then, having read the pas- 
sage aloud for them, to get the pupils to notice the words em- 
phasised, and to say why it was necessary to emphasise them. 
Afterwards one or two children try their own powers of bringing 
out the sense of the. same passage. Mere imitation of pattern 
passages read from time to time is not sufficient to show children 
that they possess the power of bringing out the sense by ex- 
pression in reading. I concur with my colleagues in the opinion 
that written composition is making good progress. It is care- 
fully corrected by the teachers, but the opinion is often forced 
upon me that this correction by the teachers is over-done when 
it takes the form of giving the correct spelling of all the mis- 
spelled words. It would be a far better training when pupils 
reach the fourth standard, or even at an earlier stage, merely to 
underline such words, and have the pupil trained to find out for 
himself what is wrong, and to set it right. 

History. 

History is seldom well taught. At present it is decidedly the 
least satisfactory branch in the entire curriculum. This should 
not be so. The teachers’ idea in the matter cannot be said to be 
hampered by any antiquated methods of teaching the subject, 
and the suggestions offered in the tc Notes for Teachers” are 
eminently helpful. One great defect in the teaching is the 
failure, more or less complete, to correlate History and Geo- 
graphy. Carlyle’s advice to his nephew in the study of History 
should be laid to heart by those teaching History : — “ Never read 
any such book without a map beside von ; endeavour to seek out 
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every place the author names, and get a clear idea of the ground 
you are on ; without this you can never understand him much 
less remember him. Again, it is common to find teachers 
through lack of acquaintance with the subject, treating as of eoual 
importance matters of utter historical insignificance that nobodv 
need know, and great events that really shaped the destiny of 
the country that everyone should know. 

Geography. 

Geography, though well taught in a few schools, and showing 
some evidence of intelligent handling in a considerable number 
is still far from satisfactory. There is great neglect of topo- 
graphy and of reference to the striking features of the country 
lying to hand at the door almost of every school in the circuit 
The scale map of the neighbourhood is not sufficiently used’ 
Again, while there is no branch in the teaching of which the 
black-board can be more effectively used than in Geography it 
is the subject of all others in which the black-board is least used 
The total absence of relief maps for the walls is a great defect in 
the school equipment. I have been directing the attention of 
several teachers recently to the suggestion at page 21 of the Notes 
for having a rough map of the country laid down in relief- in 
the plav-ground. I recommend the county map for this purpose. 

In regard to the general proficiency, Mr. Kyle reports 

“ In the style of reading there are still many schools in which a higher 
standard should be attainable in regard to distinct and clear enunciation 
correct phrasing and intonation and the avoidance of slovenly or vulgar 
pronunciation. 

“ Grammar is as a rule sufficiently known, but there is too much ten- 
dency to regard it as a separate and unconnected subject, rather than as 
an integral part of English to be utilized in securing clear comprehension 
of an author s meaning, and in the correction and improvement of the* 
pupil’s own composition. In written English great improvement has 
resulted from the abundant material for composition now available, and the 
marking of exercises is usually well attended to. 

“ Arithmetic is generally satisfactory or good in the lower standards but 
not equally so in the higher. In the latter clumsy methods of working; 
inability to think out clearly the meaning of successive steps in reduction, 
compound rules, &c. ; the disposition to treat a decimal as something weird, 
to be transmuted to a fraction whenever possible; hazy conceptions of what 
is meant by ‘ per cent.’ are faults too often observed. 

“ In Geography the best schools do distinctly good work, but apart from 
tli^se the progress in this subject is on the whole disappointing. 

“ History continues to suffer from the inadequate knowledge of it 
possessed by many teachers, and their inability to discriminate between 
the important and the trivial. In some schools it is very well taught and 
arouses much interest. I was present recently while a lesson was given to 
senior boys in a city school, and was much struck to find them not only 
listening and answering questions with great eagerness, but also questioning 
the teacher as to what seemed a discrepancy between a statement which he 
had just made and one made two or three minutes earlier. 

'" Drawing is taught in all schools of the Section and singing in the great 
majority : in b'oth subjects the proficiency attained, like the taste and 
capacity of the teachers, varies within rather wide limits. In a considerable 
number of schools the drawing of simple objects lias added to the children’s 
interest in the subject. 
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“ Elementary Science is generally well taught; in equipped schools, especi- 
ally in those in the city. Lessons in Nature Study are well or fairly well 
done in summer by many teachers; in winter, lessons in Hygiene are 
usually substituted, and are made the medium of conveying useful informa- 
tion. 

“ Of schools at which girls attend Needlework is taught in all but six: 
the proficiency attained in it is good or fairly good in probably a majority 
of the schools, including all large girls’ schools. There is often too little 
teaching given, by demonstration or otherwise. 

“ Drill appears to have sustained a reaction, following the enthusiasm 
with which it was taken up on its first introduction. It finds a place on 
the time-table of practically all schools, but it is only in a minority of them 
that it is well taught and is brought to bear in the posture and movements 
of the children throughout the day. Politeness and deportment receive 
attention all over the section.” 


Mr. Doody reports : — 

“ I do not think we are making much progress in oral English. Indis- 
tinct oral answering and low-pitched monotonous reading with an over 
emphasising of the last word in the sentence are still very common. I 
believe there is too little, active teaching of reading and too much examin- 
ing, and I would add that the teachers are too easily pleased with the pupils’ 
efforts. 

•‘ Written. English is on the. other hand "distinctly good. Composition is 
attempted in the third standard and often a beginning is made in the second 
standard. The style of execution is generally neat, and the marking and 
correction of the exercises receive attention. 

“ The proficiency in Arithmetic , though uneven, reaches on the whole a 
pretty satisfactory level. In a good percentage of the schools accuracy in 
mechanical operations combined with an intelligent grasp of simple 
problems is to be met with at least in the junior standards. There is now, 
I believe, a judicious combination of theory and practice. The 1 rules ’ are 
first of all explained on the blackboard by the teacher, and at succeeding 
oral lessons the pupils in turn demonstrate at the board and give the 
reasons for the steps in the processes. Subsequently in the desks they 
work from text-books, and where the oral teaching is successful little diffi- 
culty is experienced in dealing with the questions set for solution. 

“I regret to have to state that the proficiency in Geography is far from 
satisfactory : it is so bad in some instances as to argue very defective teach- 
ing or an entire, absence of teaching. 

” Good work is being done in a few schools in History , but, generally 
speaking, the progress made in the subject is disappointing. In many 
schools the history book is still used as a class reader, and on the whole 
there is little evidence of the adoption of the. suggestions dealing with the 
subject in the * Notes for Teachers.’ 

** Drawing in about half a dozen schools is very good : in the majority of 
the schools it is fair. Where the teacher is himself proficient in Drawing 
lie takes an interest in the subject and teaches it effectively. It is unusual 
to find Model Drawing or Drawing from Nature. 

11 In a few schools Needlework is excellent, but in a large proportion of the 
schools it is not more than fair. The assistant organizer of needlework 
complains that collective teaching is too rare, that cutting out is not 
skilfully taught, and that knitting and darning in the senior standards do 
not show sufficient progress. 

“ Elementary Science is effectively taught in the larger schools conducted 
by men, but in many schools it is weak and, in not a few, merely nominal. 
It is now very unusual to witness a bad Object Lesson , but a really good one 
is not often heard. 

“Singing throughout the Section is pretty fair. The Coleraine Musical 
Association still holds competitions for school choirs with excellent results. 
The standard of attainment this year was above the average, and it is a 
sign of progress that the most coveted prize changed hands.” 
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Organization. 

The systems of organization in the circuit are now well adapted 
to the circumstances of the schools, including accommodation 
and equipment. Small class-rooms, accompanied, as they in- 
variably are, with inadequate and unsuitable desk accommoda- 
tion, provide a difficult problem in organization; but, on the 
whole, the best is made of existing conditions. In one-teacher 
schools suggestions for organization have been recently directed 
to securing that, as far as possible, all the pupils shall be under 
the direct supervision of the teacher throughout the entire school- 
day. The double bi-partite system — working the school in four 
groups — is that best adapted to schools commanding the services 
of a second teacher, whether assistant or junior assistant 
mistress. Grouping of standards is even yet occasionally found 
to be more in name than in reality. In reading, the suggestion 
that the same group should use the same Reader is not always 
found to be followed. This is indefensible, though many 
plausible explanations are put forward for its support. In arith- 
metic, it is not usual to find the standards of a group at the same 
work ; but there are certainly some grounds of defence for a 
departure from strict adherence to the suggestion in the “Rotes 
for Teachers.’’ In most schools, however, grouping for mental 
work in arithmetic is practised, with satisfactory results. 

Monitors. 

For some years past the monitors. of this circuit are selected 
by competitive examination from the candidates nominated by 
the managers. These competitive examinations, which are 
largely written, are held on the same day at two centres in the 
circuit — Londonderry and Coleraine. In nearly every instance 
the inspector has observed the fitness of the candidate for the 
position before the competition takes place. There are on the 
average from, three to four candidates for each vacancy, so that 
those finally selected are good material in regard to intelligence. 
It is also now an established custom to have a rigorous test of 
the progress of the monitors in their first and second years of 
service. This test examination is usually held at the beginning 
of June. It is highly appreciated by those charged with the 
instruction of the monitors, as providing a motive and stimulant 
for work, as well as affording the monitors guidance in their 
studies, and preparation for their final examination. The train- 
ing of the monitors in practice of teaching is faithfully attended 
to, and no instance of neglect of the criticism lesson has come 
under notice in the past year. Mr. Doody finds that the criti- 
cisms passed by the members of the senior staff are often too 
flattering, and are not sufficiently helpful and practical. 


Irish. 

Irish is taught as an extra branch in three of the schools in my 
immediate charge. These schools are in the city of Derrv. 
Several of the teachers of these schools have qualified to give 
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instruction in the language by attendance at Clouglianely College 
and the services of a native speaker are also employed in two of 
the schools. The instruction is very favourably reported upon 
by the organizers. F • 

■ Mr. Kyle reports that there are in his section about twelve 
Irish classes, all of which are inspected by the organizer. 

Mr. Doody writes in regard to this branch that he, happened 
to be present at the organizer’s visits at two schools in his section 
in which Irish is taught. The organizer expressed himself as 
pleased with the proficiency in one, but reserved his judgment 
in the other. • 

Cookery. 

Cookery is now taught .in about 100 schools of the circuit, with 
very satisfactory results. Where it has been introduced the 
girls show much interest, especially in taking part in the practi- 
cal work. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics is taught in 65 schools. The proficiency varies 
from fair to excellent. 

Evening Schools. 

Under the head of Evening Schools, Mr. Kyle reports : — 

“ Sixteen evening schools were in operation in the winter of 1910-11 18 
of them being in those districts of Inishowen where irregular attendance at 
the day schools yields a perpetually renewed crop of illiterate or semi- 
illiterate adolescents. Many of these gladly avail themselves of the oppor. 
{unities afforded by the evening schools and make good progress.’’ 

Mr. Doody notes : — 

0nl y two evening schools were in operation in this Section during the 
p, le r^thlin Island school was not able to maintain an average of 
10 ior the session, and the other ceased after a fen' meetings," 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Ross, 

Senior Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 

Marlborough-st-reet, Dublin. 
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Ballymena, 

July, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with instructions, I beg to submit to you a 
General Report on the schools in Ballymena •Circuit for the year 
ended 30th June, 1911. 

Since forwarding my previous Report in 1909 no change has 
been made in the Circuit boundaries. 


Amalgamation of Schools. 

During my period of inspection here, which extended over five 
years, and has now come to a close, a considerable reduction was 
made in the number of small schools, and many proposed cases 
of amalgamation were frequently reported on. Braidugle, Craigy- 
warren, Aughagaskin, Aldoo, Termoneeny, Donaghy Parochial, 
Moorfields, Ballyvallagh, and Ballybriest schools have all been 
struck off the Board’s list, as being unnecessarv. Carnlough B. 
and G., Cairncastle I. and II., Magherafelt ‘B. and G., and 
Harryville B. and G. schools, situated at the Bridge, Bally- 
mena, have been amalgamated. Many other cases arc still 
under consideration. The progress made in amalgamating 
small schools has not, on the whole, been satisfactory. 
The main obstacles in the way were, lack of public funds, and 
local prejudices. An application has for a length of time been 
before the Board for aid to build a Central School to replace 
Seymour’s Bridge, Ballydunmaul , and Groggan schools. A 
suitable site has been selected. There is no real objection to the 
scheme, local aid is available, but no grant has yet been made. 
This case has been under consideration for about six years. The 
managers and members of the Ballvcarry schools are willing to 
amalgamate, Jrut wish to have a Central School instead of utilis- 
ing either of the existing buildings. It was proposed to super- 
sede Mullaghmossin, Blackhill, and Magheramorne schools by a 
central school, but the selection of a site had to be postponed 'for 
a year owing to legal difficulties, as the grantor was a minor. 
Ballylinny, Lisnalinchy, and Palentine schools are all indifferent 
buildings, and one of them at least is in a very unsanitary state. 
The managers of Lisnalinehy and Palentine schools and the mem- 
bers of Ballylinny School Committee agreed to amalgamate 
these schools, but up to the present time they have been unable to 
agree as to the selection of a suitable site. It is over five years 
since negotiations began for the purpose of amalgamating Con- 
nor, Connor and Kells, and Kells National schools. The matter 
seems to receive no attention now. The stumbling block in this 
case, too, was the selection of a site. There is always an amount 
of local apathy and opposition when the amalgamation of small 
schools is proposed. People who never visit them, and never 
support them in any way, strongly object to their removal. In 
the counties of Antrim and Londonderry there are far too many 
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small schools, and it is very difficult to get rid of them. I concur 
with the following extract from the notes of Mr. Smyth on this 
subject : — 

“ A number of small schools might be closed or amalgamated without 
detriment to the educational wants of their districts, but local feeling ofteu 
asserts itself very decidedly when there is any rumour that a school will be 
closed, so that in matters of this nature one lias to go very slowly and 
-.cautiously. There is little doubt that from an educational standpoint it 
would often be better to close these small schools, and bring tile pupils to 
a larger one. The teachers of small schools are naturally discouraged by 
tho small attendance, and it is difficult to throw energy into work, where 
there arc so few to profit by it. Moreover tho energies of tlio teacher of one 
of these small schools aro so diffused over a multitude of subjects and 
classes that it is difficult for even the most enthusiastic teacher to do really 
effective work.” 


Accommodation. 

If the school space were properly distributed it would provide 
ample accommodation, but this is not the case. Space in many 
schools is double of the amount required, and in others it is too 
little. The population in some localities, and especially where 
hand-loom weaving was extensive, has greatly declined, and 
schools formerly required are not now necessary. In Ahoghill,' 
for example, the school accommodates 217, and the attendance 
is little over 40. Tullymore accommodates 121 and the. attend- 
ance only approaches 40. Killyree is a vested school with an 
attendance of between 20 and 30. It accommodates 72. There 
aro few bad buildings, and there is not much overcrowding. Tho 
very worst houses have recently been replaced' by others — hand- 
some and thoroughly up-to-date. New houses recently opened 
are Caddy, Loan-ends, Doagb, Iinoeknagin, St. Columba 
(Cullion), St. Joseph’s (Tyrgan), Ballylifford, Sherman 
Memorial, Killygore, and Cloughmills. These are all schools 
built partly by Government- aid. There are in tho Circuit 373 
schools. The accommodation at 316 is over 10 square feet per 
pupil, at 22 it is slightly below 10 square feet, and at 35 it is 
insufficient. Overcrowding takes place chiefly in the following 
schools — Balee, Ballyclare B., Ballyclare G.,, Cogry Mills, Lis- 
nalinchy, Mullindreen, Mullaghboy, Mullaghdubh , Olderflect, 
Whitehead, Rasharkin, Magheralane, Magherabeg, and Bally- 
mena Infant Model School. There are many defects in some of 
tho old houses, such as proximity of water-closets to roads and 
school walls, bad sites below the level of tire roads and adjoining 
graveyards, want of playgrounds, insufficient cubic space, and 
clumsy furniture. Three houses have no -water closets, 91 have 
no playgrounds, and 18 have small or worthless playgrounds. A 
few closets are badly kept, and a few are not used at all. The 
want of playgrounds is not much felt. Where quiet public roads 
are available the playgrounds are neglected, and in towns the 
children go home for dinner, and make little use of them. They 
are, in congested localities, very valuable breathing spaces. One 
hundred and thirty schoolhouses are now provided with two or 
more rooms. During the last two years a considerable number 
of partitions have been erected entirely from local funds. The 
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efforts of the teachers were mainly instrumental in getting par- 
titions. They had, I am afraid, in some cases to pay from their 
own incomes pretty liberally for alterations. Committees and 
managers had frequently no funds, but by successful concerts as 
much money was often raised as was required. These concerts 
were exceedingly valuable for the children and made them less 
diffident and backward. The school buildings as they exist at 
present might be classified as follows Verv Good, 57 • Good 
186 ; Fair, 102 ; Middling, 25 ; Bad, 3. 

Equipment. 

Some schools have very indifferent desks which occupy too 
much space, and none suitable for infants. They are made 
usually by local carpenters. Only’ a lew schools are provided 
with a Science equipment, but great efforts have been made to 
provide stoves and ranges. for Cookery. There are very few good 
window gardens or garden plots. Some flowers in pots are in 
most of the windows. In a few cases children have plots in the 
playgrounds. Attending' to small garden plots has a very refin- 
ing influence over the children, and especially when the teacher 
has a taste for the cultivation of flowers. ” The sclioolhousos 
could be much beautified by climbers. The walls outside of a 
few schoolhouses are very prettily decorated. The schools are 
pretty well heated during the winter months, and they are usually 
kept clean. Some libraries have been proenred in country 
schools. In towns where there arc public libraries the need for 
them does not so much exist. Sometimes the libraries after a 
while cease to have interest, and become neglected owing to the 
want of additional books, which should be supplied from time to 
time. The teachers must give their children some encourage- 
ment to borrow' and read books, and the selections should in the 
first instance be made with the greatest care, until a genuine 
taste for good literature has been acquired. 

Regarding schoolhouses and premises, Mr. Smyth says 

“ A great deal has been done during the past couple of years in supplying 
the schools with cookery equipments. 

“ Most of the schools make some attempts at growing flowers in pots or 
boxes in the windows. In some places neat school plots are kept, but I am 
sorry to say these are very few. The drainage of playgrounds appears to be 
often defective, and in winter the grounds arc wet and sloppy, so that it is 
almost impossible to keep the school floors clean.’' 

Drill. 

Physical drill is fairly attended to. and has improved deport- 
ment. Drill is best in towns where there are occasional public 
displays in which children take prominent parts. 

Cleanliness and Heating of Schools. 

Regarding cleanliness and heating, Mr. Hughes writes as 
follows : — 

“ With reference to provision made for personal cleanliness of the pupils, 
I have noticed of late that in many cases little or no use is made of the 
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appliances provided some years ago, nor are towels and soap always to lie 
found where wash-hand hasius are to be seen. I am glad to sav that i 
the. great majority of cases the school-room is kept warm and comfortable 
during the cold months, even although some of the cost came from the 
teachers themselves. In a very few cases the pupils were allowed to attend 
a school without a fire during weather so cold or wet that coughs and colds 
must inevitably follow'.” 


Teachers. 

The teachers are very zealous in the schools, and many of them 
give evidence of improvement in scholarship. Their daily prac- 
tical work would be more skilful and much easier for themselves 
if they made a very short daily preparation for the discharge of 
their duties. A careful half-hour’s study before the commence- 
ment of business would be much more valuable than an hour's 
vigorous incidental teaching during the attendance. A few old 
and skilful teachers require to make little preparation, but as 
methods change, and new subjects form portion of the curri- 
culum, there are none who would not derive considerable benefit 
from a little study beforehand. There is not now the worry of 
official examinations; there is no special grind for any sphool 
examination now ; there is no forcing, and school life is happy. 
Very few of the old teachers would like to fall back on results 
lines. The Technical schools are affording the teachers many 
benefits, and subjects specially suitable for them have been 
selected. These schools give valuable aid to candidates studying 
for University degrees, and are a means of encouraging teachers 
to continue their studies after their training courses have been 
completed. My relations with teachers in this Circuit have 
always been most cordial. They were most anxious to carry out 
suggestions, and to obtain information. Those lazy, or careless, 
oi - indifferent, were very few indeed. New subjects and new 
methods take time for developing changes, so that first attempts 
may not be successful. Organizers impress, and with good re- 
sults, new methods on teachers, but they must get time before 
they can successfully turn from one system to another. Nature 
Study, for example, has made little progress. It will probably 
in the course of time become the most interesting feature of 
school life. Again, the programme in Drawing has presented 
difficulties with which teachers are at present wrestling. They 
will in a little time be overcome. The teachers themselves know 
that the changes. are for the better. I have found a considerable 
amount of originality in methods on the part of very good 
teachers. Originality and individuality when indicative of good 
should at all times be encouraged. There are in the Circuit 684 
teachers. This number includes Junior Assistant Mistresses. 
It is gratifying to be able to report that amongst this very large 
body official censure or admonishment is almost unknown. A 
few failed to obtain either promotion or increments. 1 have at 
times given them advice, and have pointed out at the same time 
that they were themselves to blame. 
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Mr. Hughes says : — 

“ The great majority of the teachers are zealous and hardworking. There 
is not, however, that previous preparation for work that one would naturally 
look for. In many oases the teachers are content to depend on the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Even in such subjects as Grammar and Arithmetic 
there are teachers who with senior classes give out ‘ from their heads ’ the 
sentence 1 to be analysed or parsed and the question in Arithmetic to be 
worked. An attempt is being made to take up what is called Nature Study, 
but with few exceptions with very little practical result. The Nature 
Calendar found in some schools is very often a poor one indeed.” 

Mr. Smyth says : — 

"My intercourse with managers, teachers and pupils has been most 
pleasant and agreeable. I could count on the fingers of one hand the cases 
where I had any difficulty or disagreement with anyone. Most of the 
teachers are ready to adopt any reasonable suggestions, and are quick to 
take up whatever hints they may find in educational journals or magazines. 
It is a real pleasure to visit some of their schools, for one is almost certain 
to find some new device for effective work, or some useful experiment being 
tried. There are a dozen principal teachers in this Section that I know of, 
who have either graduated within recent years, or are reading University 
courses, some in connection with Queen’s University, Belfast, and others 
in connection with London University. The merit mark of nine of these 12 
men is either 1 Very Good ’ or 1 Excellent.’ This shows clearly, I think, 
that the teacher who devotes his spare time to study does not neglect his 
school work, but on the contrary, as one might expect, that he gains by his 
study not only a wider outlook on tilings generally, but becomes also an 
able and more successful school-keeper. Men like these deserve some 
Bpccial encouragement. They voluntarily devote tlieir spare time to mental 
culture with no hope of immediate reward, and such laudable ambition 
should receive some acknowledgment.” 

Attendance. 

Some towns are increasing in population, such as Larne and 
Ballymena, and at them the attendance is increasing, but in rural 
localities the gradual disappearance of the unskilled labourer 
renders unnecessary schools which years ago were packed with 
children. The labourers have migrated to the towns. The 
farmers keep their children at home for farm work. Where in- 
dustries abound, as they do in the neighbourhood of Ballymena, 
Lame, Antrim, Ballyclare, Doagh, Bandalstown, Upperlands, 
and Castledawson, the schools are all thriving. Tradesmen 
settle in such places, where they can easily obtain good wages. 
I have made many inquiries about the Compulsory Attendance 
Act. • Not a single teacher has spoken to me in its favour. Not 
one has stated that it was productive of good. Nearly all pointed 
out the same defects; which I may summarize as follows : — 

1. Children can be absent a day or two in the week with 
impunity. 

2. They can remain from school until they are sis years of 
age. 

3. They can leave school when they are fit for promotion to 
the sixth standard. 

4. They can remain from school altogether, and their names 
not being on any Boll Books, their parents escape the notice 
of the attendance officers. 

According to the best informed teachers whom I consulted the 
Act is a failure. 

D 
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Only a week ago a case was brought under my notice. A 
number of pupils over 6 or 7 years of*age sought admission to a 
school immediately before the Coronation. They had not at- 
tended any school before. They merely wished to qualify for 
Coronation medals. After the distribution of medals they imme- 
diately left the school. These pupils having been on no rolls 
escaped the notice of the attendance officer. The attendance 
generally tends towards increased regularity, but in many rural 
schools the number on the Bolls is decreasing. Regularity of 
attendance is affected by the following circumstances : — 

1. Negligence of parents. 

2. Barm work at different times of the year. 

3. Inclement weather. 

4. Epidemics, especially of measles, scarlatina, whooping 
cough, and influenza. 

5. Unattractive and uninteresting infant training in some 
country schools. 

6. "Want of social and friendly intercourse between parents 
and teachers. 

Some teachers live at a distance from their schools, and use 
bicycles. Living at a distance from work is not encouraged by 
managers, and it cannot generally be recommended. Few chil- 
dren are enrolled in schools until they are over four years of age, 
and very few remain on the rolls until they are over 15. The 
social circumstances of the pupils are not as good as they were 
some years ago. Parents within reach of an intermediate school, 
an ij W ^° i Can intermediate fees, give the national school the 
cold shoulder. Intermediate schools have especially affected the 
social standing of model schools. 

Health of Pupils. 

Luring the past year there has been a great amount of sick- 
ness, and schools had to be closed for lengthened periods. The 
epidemics were of the usual kind, and teachers and managers 
took. the advice of the medical officers of health. Instead of pre- 
venting children suffering from infectious diseases attending 
schools the schools were simply closed. This was especially the 
case in Larne. Very few children wear glasses, and very few 
complain of defective eyesight. 

Under the head of Attendance, Mr. Hughes says : — 

Any change that has taken place is to be seen in a gradual decline in 
the attendance in rural localities and an increase in some village and town 
schools.” 

Mr. Smyth says : — 

" ^! ie attendance is still unsatisfactory in many schools, especially in 
County Derry. The Compulsory Act is in force all over the Section, but it 
seems to 'produce little effect, and the money spent in carrying it out 
appears to be almost wasted. Children generally come to school at four or 
five years of age, and remain in the infant class till they are seven or eight. 
After that if they attend fairly well they are usually promoted each year. 
A great many leaye as SQop. the provisions of the Compulsory Act will 
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permit thorn. They usually go at tko time they are beginning to profit 
most by their attendance, and for this reason I should like to see the 
leaving age raised by a year or two, and the sixth standard programme 
required instead of the fifth.” ' 

Proficiency . 

Under the head of proficiency the schools may be classified as 
follows Excellent, 13; Very Good, 73; Good, 184; Bair, 91; 
Middling, 12 ; Bad, 0. The greatest defect which I have noticed 
is the training of infants. In many small schools idleness is en- 
couraged and indolent habits formed. Junior Assistant Mis- 
tresses are, no doubt, now trying to provide occupations for young 
children, and the suggestions and instructions of the Kinder- 
garten Organizers have put them on the right way to do so. I 
have taken many notes of cases in which infants were retained 
for three and four years in the infants’ classes. The causes 
usually assigned for non-promotion were, intermittent or irre- 
gular attendance. In many cases the real cause so far as I could 
discover from observation was, that the little ones had to sit idle 
and be quiet. Recently I examined the Roll Books and Registers 
in a country school where two pupils had made over 600 attend- 
ances in the infants’ class, were advanced in years, and were not 
promoted. Others were kept from four to six years in the class. 
Such children must leave school illiterates. Their school lives 
are monotonous, and the inactivity to which they are forced is 
contrary to child nature. For some time I have brought 
prominently under the notice of teachers the necessity for 
judicious promotions at the end of each school year. It is only 
in the infants’ classes that pupils are too long detained. 

Infant Training. 

The Junior Mistresses have got suitable instruction in the classes 
which they attended, and some know better how to manage in- 
fants than principals who have received no special training. In 
the course of a little time both principals and assistants who are 
not sufficiently keen to acquire new methods will probably see 
that it is advantageous for the child to receive good training from 
the commencement of its school life, instead of when it is half 
over. Where there is not proper accommodation for the train- 
ing of young children, suitable equipment and a teacher to take 
charge of them, the age limit for admission should, I think, be 
raised to five years at least instead of three. 

Reading. ■ 

Indistinct and monotonous reading is characteristic of the 
schools in the Counties of Antrim and Londonderry, so, too, is 
indistinct speaking. The children mutter when spoken to by a 
stranger, but seem to understand one another, sufficiently well. 
It would give a Southerner difficulty to understand the Scotch 
dialect used in the playgrounds. In few schools do the children 
read aloud for the benefit of hearer?. One can only grasp the 
context without an open book in schools where the subject is best 
taught. Various methods have been adopted for improving 
enunciation and style, Teachers have placed classes at distances 
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from them, they have made all pupils except the reader close 
books and then required some to narrate the substance of passages 
read, they have made pupils repeat sentences after the reader 
and some have improved style by the distinct repetition of poetry! 
History and Geography. 

History and Geography are subjects in which the pupils dis- 
play too little knowledge. The use of text books in Geography 
without the aid of a teacher is trying and uninteresting, and this 
is a common way of treating the subject in senior classes. 
History is best known in schools where pupils read it silently. 
It is sometimes taken up like an ordinary Glass .Reader, and 
when this is the case leading events are scarcely ever remembered. 
Composition. 

Composition the children get too much help by way of 
bjeet Lessons and Health and Habit lessons. Compositions 
written after Object Lessons are almost word for word the same 
and contain no original ideas of the joupils. Much more time is 
devoted to Composition than formerly, and ordinary letters are 
written with much greater ease and freedom. In junior 
standards oral composition is too little practised. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic in junior standards is generallv well taught. In 
stal ? dardB too little use is made of the blackboard, 
individual instruction is too much given, and questions for de- 
mcnstrations are selected at random. Lor scientific teaching 
good lessons require some previous study. The difficulties which 
children experience from time to time should be noted. I cannot 
say that Arithmetic m senior standards is much improving. Too 
Sowly*™ 6 13 deV0ted to the sub i ect . and the work is done too 


Needlework. 

I have noticed little change in Needlework. More garments 
are made than formerly, and more attention is given to knitting 
and darning The quality of the specimens of sewing leaves 
much to be desired. The organizers’ reports on Needlework are 
generally fairly favourable. 


Cookery. 

Cookery has been most enthusiastically taken up, and at con- 
siderable local expense. It is taught in all schools in Ballymena 
m which there are girls over 11 years of age. In Mr. Hughes’ 
section of the Circuit it is taught in 92 schools, and in Mr. 
omyth s section m over 50 schools. 


Singing and Drawing. 

In almost all schools both Singing and Drawing form a portion 
or the programme. The singing varies much in different locali- 
les. in towns it is usually fairly good, in some rural schools 
it is worthless. Drawing is now taught on practical lines. It 
is not mere copying. Young teachers recently trained take up 
the subject profitably. Some old teachers cannot alter their 
ways. 
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Under the head of proficiency Mr. Hughes writes as follows : — 

“ During the past two years many of the junior assistant mistresses have 
attended courses of training in Kindergarten, and their methods of teaching 
have been improved thereby. The school life of the infants is now brighter 
and happier than it was in days gone by. Reading, though good in many 
schools, has not improved to that extent wihch one would expect from 
zealous and hard-working teachers. Clearness of utterance is not sufficiently 
insisted on. History continues to make little or no progress. In Composi- 
tion a higher standard should be aimed at. In the junior standards Arith- 
metic is more successfully taught than in the senior. In the latter 
standards the proficiency is often only fair. Geography is not improving. 
It still remains a dry uninteresting study, often mere map pointing. Useful 
and interesting facts are seldom connected with the subject.” ° 

Mr. Smyth says : — 

The teaching of the infants and junior pupils, who form such a large 
portion of our schools, lias improved greatly within the past few year?. The 
employment of junior assistants lias done great good to this part of many 
of our schools. The organizers’ classes have been of great benefit to them, 
and they usually try to carry out the methods and suggestions learnt at 
these classes.. Reading is fairly good as a rule with respect to ease and. 
fluency, but is capable of much improvement in point of expression. The 
teachers generally appear too easily satisfied, and one often hears a lesson 
m which there is practically no teaching. The teachers merely listen, and 
me child has no opportunity of hearing how the passages should be read. 
The use of story readers has been most beneficial. Oral Composition is a 
recognised part of the Oral English programme. It serves several important 
educational purposes. In the North of Ireland the people generally have 
but little of that native eloquence with which the typical Irishman is sup- 
posed to be endowed; they are rather of a taciturn disposition, and have no 
great facility, in expressing themselves easily and forcibly. A training in 
Oral Composition will be of great assistance to them in this regard, and I 
*! see ^at * n man y places the children are throwing off their 

diffidence, and are ready to express themselves in as good English as they 
possess. These oral composition exercises also give the very best oppor- 
tunity for correcting . local vulgarisms. The method of "dealing with 
Grammar at present is much more commonsense than the old method. 
Ihe sentence is the unit and the problem is to find out the parts of which 
the sentence is composed. The penmanship is generally good and careful. 
Ihe written exercises of the pupils receive attention in nearly all the 
schools marked .* Good.’ The proficiency in Composition might reach a 
higher standard in the senior classes — sixth and above. In many places the 
compositions of the fourth standard are as good as those of sixth and 
seventh. Some teachers, knowing how much value is attached to the 
character of the written work, take care that exercises for exhibition shall 
be as perfect as possible. Fair copies are made after all errors have been 
corrected. In most schools, however, this is not done. I always make it 
a practice to discourage the fair copy system, both because it means a great 
waste of time and that it savours of trying to get good marks by false pre- 
tences. The proficiency of the junior standards is pretty good, but in most 
schools the proficiency of the senior pupils — all above third standard — leaves 
much to be desired. It is seldom, and only in the very best schools, that 
one finds an effort made to set out the arithmetical operations in an intelligent 
and logical order. The figures often appear as if they had been taken up at 
random and thrown at the paper. Geography is seldom well taught. The 
method of teaching this subject in a good many small schools is bad. 
Contrary to the suggestions in the Notes for Te.achers, the pupils are split 
U P into a number of small classes, and these are generally left in charge of 
pupils with little or no direction from the teacher how to proceed with the 
jesson. Science teaching is gradually extending owing to the fact that new 
ea , c ^ rs come .fr° m the training colleges who are able to teach the subject, 
and the Technical School at Ballymena has year after year trained a number 
0 teachers who have introduced it into their schools. A number of the 
equipped schools do really good work in this subject.” 
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Organization. 

Since the time-tables have been yearly submitted to inspectors 
they are drawn out with greater care and contain less defects. 
-Liie time to be^ allocated to each subject is usually fairly well 
arranged. It is difficult to make changes, and the inspectors 
must be certain that something is wrong before they suggest any. 
When I visit schools I examine time-tables and suggest altera- 
tions not for the year in which I visit, but for the forthcoming 
educational year. The changes are usually agreed to, and the 
time-table for the coming year requires little revision. 

Grouping. 


G-rouping some years ago was not understood. If two or more 
standards were put together, although taught on different pro- 
grammes this was considered grouping. The benefits of proper 
classification are now recognized. For Singing and Drill there ia 
probably , too much grouping, and too little for History, Geo- 
graphy, and Arithmetic. The Kesults’ system embraced few 
subjects, the present programme includes many, so that not only 
is grouping necessary, but also a more adequate staff. The 
teaching staff is now in most schools sufficient, and the training 
at most centres admirable. Grouping makes school life pleasant 
and happy in comparison with what it was years ago, although 
many little things have still to be neglected.. The general train- 
mg for citizenship is entirely different from what it was, and 
tends to turn out from the schools boys and girls who have 
acquired good manners and deportment, responsibility, and 
hones* habits. tinder the old ' system nothing was more, 
degrading than the excessive corporal punishment resorted to 
daily and considered absolutely necessary. The children re. 
ceived it as a matter of course. It will, 1 think, be impossible 
eVS j a ff n J evert to SU( * a repugnant form of training. It 
made the children afraid to go- to school, afraid to speak and to 
say what they thought. An answer had usually to be in the 
words of a hook when home lessons were heard. Daily corporal 
punishment has now almost entirely passed away, and much 
etter discipline has followed its almost complete abolition. 

i ren are trusted now, and not looked on with suspicion. 
Under the head of organization, -Mr. Smyth writes 

wlillt liml * ta th f organization of two-teacher schools is that a 

r e em toTnX 11 f, U V° f the same Common sense would 

S f one-lialf of the division might be engaged at written 

mmMiS ■ her V* ° ral work ’ but in this ’ as in many other things, 
Arhhff+io l sometimes most uncommon. Similarly, with regard to 

bMta whdit hal L° f the d ™. si0n °°uM be put to work quietly from their 

ftoeresl Reeo ,d i,"' f “ te “ hin g Iess °n on the subject. The 

To a areat ™P 0l 't a nce in the new scheme of organization. 

i lade f. s iby character of the teaching and the teacher, 
almnst cortoiol, if e ntnes m this book vague and indefinite one can 
m-offrass of bia^n ^ inference that the teacher is indifferent to the 
Sd g indefinU» P u P> ls . »nd_ that his teaching of the subject was also vague 
fork ■ The t tea ? hel 3 Plan of work, and his preparation for daily 

lvAavrmirfa- J ll ?P or ^ ant » especially in the case of young teachers at the 

j* reei ’’ ^ e . n systematic preparation and carefully- 
*\crnin° r 6 m ^, ls P| nsa ^ e if satisfactory work is to be accomplished. 

hSf 1-5 l 5i, U8U8lly tha , t . the carelei indifferent teacher contents 
help dn his worlc. ,,e g6nerallties wlll °h cannot possibly be of any guidance or 
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Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

There are now about 75 monitors and pupil teachers in. this 
Circuit. Some teachers are not very anxious to have them, but 
in schools where they are appointed the extra instruction is faith- 
fully given. Notwithstanding this there have been some cases 
of failure, and many cases of rather low marks. Instruction of 
monitors has not been confined to their own schools. It was 
largely supplemented by attendance at Technical Schools. Co- 
ordination has been judiciously and well arranged. The criticism 
lessons are regularly given, but the criticisms themselves to a 
great extent assume the form of flattery. 

Extra Branches. 

Optional and Extra branches are taught in over 130 schools. 
Irish and Mathematics are the subjects chiefly taken up. In a 
very few schools instruction in French is given, and in two or 
three in Latin. I have examined large classes in Mathematics. 
The pupils were usually well prepared on the courses for the first 
year ; weakness was displayed in the answering of second year 
pupils, and scarcely any pupils were on the Eolls in the third 
year courses. Under the head of Extra Subjects, Mr. Hughes 
says : — 

“ Mathematics and Irish continue to be the only extra subjects taken up, 
and these in but a few schools. One seldom meets with the second or third 
years’ courses in the former, as the senior pupils leave school too young to 
benefit by them. In Irish little progress is being made except in one par- 
ticular school. It seems impossible to get beyond that stage where the 
pupils have a smattering of the language but not sufficient to converse in 
it, and consequently when they leave school all contact with it is dropped.” 

Mr. Smyth says 

11 The classes which I have examined in Mathematics have generally done 
well. The organizers in Irish report favourably of the proficiency in this 
subject, but few pupils get beyond the third or fourth standard. Until a 
pupil goes beyond this stage, the knowledge acquired is of little practical 
value and will soon be forgotten if not pursued farther.” 

Evening Schools. 

There were 12 Evening Schools in operation during the past 
year. One was closed before completing the necessary number 
of meetings. In 10 of the others good work was done. ' Progress 
in one was interrupted owing to illness of the teacher. Mr. 
Smyth reports that the attendance at the Evening Schools con- 
tinued good and regular up to the very last night of meeting. 

As I am now leaving the Ballymena, Circuit I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking managers and teachers for their kindness and 
courtesy, and for their efforts to carry out suggestions made to 
them from time to time for the improvement of education. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Yonr obedient Servant, 

W. Pedlow. 


The Secretaries. 
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Gentlemen 


Belfast, 
•July, 1911 


In .accordance with your instructions, I beg to forward mv 
General Beport for the year ended June, 1911, on Belfast (No. 2) 
oircuit. 

School Accommodation. 

There are- 359 schools in operation, as compared with 362 
when my last report was furnished. Tlje decrease is due to 
amalgamations. In one locality three schools, and in another 
two schools, were united, and formed into two fairly large and 
vigorous schools. Four of the disused schoolhouses were of the 
cabin type, once so common in Ireland. The fifth house was 
comfortable, but the attendance of pupils had fallen so low as 
to make the school unnecessary in the district. The two school- 
houses which have replaced these five are large and commodious, 
and are amply supplied with suitable fittings and furniture. In 
a clition to these two vested school-houses, eight others have 
replaced as many unfit and undesirable buildings, 
i . e -? c “°°l"h° u ses are, on the whole, evenly distributed, and 
bring the benefits of education within easy reach of all parts of 
the circuit, but it is likely that the tendency of the population 
to settle m towns will reduce the attendance at more of the rural 
schools, and give rise to further amalgamations. While one can 
speak favourably of the school accommodation in the circuit as 
a whole, there is still in the Belfast section great need for new 
and spacious schools. The provision made for the education of 
he children m Ballymacarrett is exceedingly scant and in- 
adequate. The schools are too few, and many of them are over- 
crowded, so that children are repeatedly refused admission to 
them, and are forced to grow up in idleness, and destitute of the 
merest elements of learning. 


Quite recently a paragraph in one of the local newspapers 
stated i — 


that a school attendance officer had in the Ballymacarrett district located 
no less than 120 children during the previous fortnight who were not con- 
nected with any school. This deplorable state of aSairs was largely eontri- 
butecl to by the inadequate school accommodation, and the consequent diffi- 
culty which parents experienced when trying to get children admitted.” 


deficiency is of long standing, and is growing with the 
growth of Ballymacarrett ; and in the meantime one sees no pros- 
pect ot any remedy. Matters have been allowed to drift for 
such a length of time, that the sight of children loitering in the 
streets during school hours excites no surprise, or the oft-told tale 
ot frequent failure to find room in any school no sympathy or 
regret. There is something amiss with a place which abounds 
m industrial works, and maintains a teeming population, but is 
unwilling or reluctant to provide the means of giving every child 
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within its bounds the opportunity of learning to read and write. 
In an age when knowledge is essential, and should be wide- 
spread, it is pitiful to find children deprived of the right to 
attend school, and debarred from receiving what a school is able 
to give. 

I have stated that the schools in Ballymacarrett are over- 
crowded, and select a few' examples to show the extent of the 
overcrowding. The following table gives for ten schools the 
number of children in average attendance, the number which 
can be accommodated at 10 square feet for each pupil, and the 
excess of the former number over the latter : — 


School. 

Average Attendance. 

Accommodation 

Provided. 

Excess. 

No. 1, 

530 

386 

144 

2, 

234 

147 

87 

3, 

375 

302 

73 

4, 

324 

258 

66 

5, 

297 

234 

63 

0 , 

194 

132 

62 

7, 

190 

130 

GO 

8, 

269 

216 

53 

9, 

343 

298 

45 

10, 

346 

313 

33 

Totals, 

3,102 

2,416 

686 


In these ten schools the excess of average attendance over the 
number which can be accommodated is 686, a number which 
would fill three schools, each capable- of accommodating 230 
children ; and these schools would only provide for the surplus 
children who are crushed into these ten schools, but would make 
no provision for children unconnected with any school. If 
schools were provided for the surplus children of all the Bally- 
macarrett schools, at least ten would be required, each capable 
of accommodating 230 children. Owing to this dearth of schools, 
and to the remote chance of additional schools being built, it 
would be desirable for managers to give a preference to children 
over six years of age who seek admission to their schools. The 
claims of the younger children of three or four years are not so 
clamant, and the loss incurred by their exclusion for one or two 
years would not be serious. 

Under this head my colleague, Mr. MacMillan, who has charge 
of the Southern section of the circuit, writes : — 

“ The rural portion of the Section is in general satisfactorily provided 
with school accommodation. There are at least nine small schools which 
could be dispensed with, but in some cases the necessary accommodation 
does not exist in the surrounding schools. Five girls’ schools should be 
amalgamated with the adjoining boys’ schools; and there are two other very 
small schools which could be done away with if it were practicable to convey 
the children to another school. 

“ The Section includes a portion of the City of Belfast, and m that portion 
there is quite insufficient accommodation for pupils. 
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,t„„ u V* the ?P h L °, ols ara l0n s built ’ and the desks are in numerous in- 
stances old, unsuitable, and considerably damaged. There being no fund 
fa providing maps &c., it devolves, as a rule, upon the teacher to S 
money for the purchase of these things, or to pay for them himself As a 

h^xr^s. old ’ out - of - date ’ and much 

jxuttxrfssxst awst3,.-sss 5 

grants have been applied for in the case of seven others; four non-vesM 
schoois have been practically rebuilt, and about a dozen schools have been 
“ wE?” ex ? eu , siv , el y re P aired - Fifty-eight schools have no play-ground 
e 9'- UTO l™t to none; a few schools have no offices, but ina con- 
tion U nlber tbe offices are to ° near the school or of unsuitable descrip. 

tg O r F i 0Wei! j“ e ,? row i 1 ia pots iu the windows of most schools; in some 
are y ne»lccfal WeI1 i and “J atbraotiva si g bt > but m many instances they 
nLce Slower l P l S0 h f P *? - glVe untid y “nd ca reless aspect to the 
footed after'™ 1 b * foUnd “ a * ew ca8es ’ and tbe y are generally well 

the iMowsTri'tE* p T perly pi '°1 ded for ia-lnan y oases ; in ^hods 

and tlrn wTnd * r! y T an8 , ot lettm g in fresb air or letting out foul, 
Httle for fentiTati™ 6 “Sf foUnd aU olosed ’ “ 80 sIi S htl y opened as to do 
teaohins in room' are u° Ter , SeTmt y solloolls with two teachers 

room and little S » nd three where three or even four teach in the same 

fTto ’ onlv hate hee S it? b< T m f de m re 8 ard to putting up partitions. 
SLi . I +S beea Partitioned within the last three years. The great 

non vested s^hatT 6 ; °r, fc sobo ° l9 ia 9 ueati<m are all, or almost® all, 
pofafut however 5, e l “ allt y would have to bear the whole cost. I should 
ff theE achoo? i w . ould not be an advantage to partition a number 

of tliese schools owing to their small size. c r 

or boO be rP fe^ UHure * ia tbe aba P a o* dumb-bells or bar-bells, 
ftw faveTs^iil Slhl % a S“ dei ' abl6 nUmb6r ° f Seh °° 1S ’ “ d a ^ 

tion r with e r S?ir,°d°i S ? re Hb ™ ries - but sometimes these are in connec 
school " 3 S0ll ° 01 0t tbe pari8h ra ther ft an with the National 


ha ^“n ™ der f ‘Jf same heading my colleague, Mr. Honan, who 
has chaige of the Northern section of the circuit, reports 

amalgamated 1 ' 6 vi? W tmi 9oboo * s ™ Section A — three having recently been 

bv oE ceiitral lin’ 1 T r t \ 0aVey ’ BaU y ie ,™a. and Ballyhaskin, and replaced 
ay one centra school at Dunover, vested in the Commissioned. 

where' them Irf ^f ™ al f ma «on could be efiected, viz., in Douaghadee, 
under Presbvterirm rmr? °° 8 ^ Episcopalian management and three 

two one fo/ par'll /irmn a P' ei ?. ei1 ^ J^ ese fi ve schools could be replaced by 

‘^7n XwWnldi > “ Unatl0 “’ Wltb ? ut an y maonvenience to the pupils, 
be amalelmated „ d . S ere are three soboo l s which it is very desirable should 
(2) and Mill strppf mf ° uses are unsuitable, viz., Newtownards (1) and 
(2) and Mill Street. The three are under Presbyterian management. 

and the e s°ame a n 1 nnlf o 0 =,°l C n! d r ? adiI y, r ?P laoe MilUsle, Woburn, and Grangee; 
continues verv marlpnimto l l un ^? 0 and Leverogue. The school accommodation 
Ballymacarrett city portion of the Section, 
the veav vi ? St tv. °° , S °S . tbe rnosb up-to-date type were opened during 
G Newtown. J ' Mathe, l s B °ya, Ballymaearrett and St. Finian's B. and 
ter’ian management. ^ R ' °‘ mana g ema u*. and Dimover under Presby- 

and ?t E St 8 I^n»^ *v 8 “ ple , Da ? ure W6r( r aSeoted at Belmont B. and G., 
exists that in thp iinn ^ ievm g local congestion at these places, but the belief 
cannot hp fipprim™ i y^a^arrett district alone several thousand children 
cannot be accommodated and are on the rolls of no school. 

MagdalerTe SflSnl 6 ? 6 ^ W6V ? ^ ec ^ e( ^ erection of partitions in 

magaalene, Seaman s Friend, and Lord Street Infant schools. 
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11 As a rule, the available floor space in the city schools is badly distri- 
buted, the principal room being much too large and the class rooms much 
too small, causing overcrowding in the latter to an extent that must 
seriously affect the health of both teachers and pupils. Such schools were 
designed for meeting halls, their adaptability to school purposes being of 
minor consideration. 

“ An improvement is evident in the cleanliness and taste shown in the 
keeping of the school rooms. Old and dingy tablets have disappeared from 
the walls, and in many cases are replaced by pictures, and flowers or plants 
are generally cultivated. Little, however, is done to beautify the exterior. 
In the case of rural schools, where much could be done, the neighbouring 
labourer’s cottage with its creeping plants and roses often forms a striking 
contrast to the bare exterior of the school-house. 

“ There are no school gardens in the Section. Of the 174 schools in the 
Section, 94 are city schools, and only 42 of these have playgrounds, 10 of 
which scarcely deserve that designation. Of the 80 country schools, 34 
have no playgrounds. 

“ There are no mechanical contrivances for the amusement of the children 
and development of their frames and muscles. 

“ The heating of the rooms is fairly satisfactory — though some class- 
rooms are not heated and in some the light is defective. Sunblinds are 
often absent where much needed.” 

Teachers. 

The teachers have all passed the necessary examinations, and 
possess the requisite scholarship to entitle them to rank as 
teachers in National schools. Many of them have been trained 
in recognised “ training colleges,” and have had the advantage 
of studying for two years under the guidance of skilful pro- 
fessors; they have also enjoyed the benefit of attending schools 
taught by selected teachers, where they have seen approved 
methods of imparting knowledge, of dealing with children, and 
of fostering and developing the intelligence. In addition to this 
preparation for their special work, a considerable number of them 
have elected to continue their studies, and to attend classes 
conducted by expert teachers with the view of gaining greater 
knowledge, and of becoming more familiar with the art of teach- 
ing and training children. Classes for the practice of Cookery, 
Science and Kindergarten have been very attractive. One can- 
not speak too highly of the women teachers. They are most 
punctual and attentive, and many of them are worthy of the 
highest distinctions which the Commissioners can confer. I 
should like to see the highest grades of the teaching profession, 
with their accompanying emoluments, open to every assistant 
teacher who shows merit ; and to see some special recognition 
given to every principal who is pre-eminent for ability and devo- 
tion to his work. 

Mr. MacMillan writes regarding the teachers in his section - 

" The teachers are like any other body, of women and men who enter a 
profession. Many have no special aptitude' for the work; many are barely 
able to pass the necessary qualifying examinations, and many seem to be 
quite satisfied if they can jog along without incurring a reprimand. It is 
natural, therefore, to find that the great majority of the schools are not 
classed higher than ‘ good,’ and that a large proportion do not rise above 
1 fair.’ There is not, moreover, evidence in the case of very many teachers 
that they apply themselves to study aud to thoughtful preparation for their 
work with that earnestness which is absolutely essential if the instruction 
is to be thorough and impressive. 
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Many teachers rely too much on the notes of lessons given in educn- 
tronal papers. It is right and very desirable that they should consult these 
and other sources of information, but they should thoroughly assimilate 
the knowledge thus obtained, and adapt it, as will often be necessary to 
the needs of tlioir own pupils. A lesson given with constant reference to 
a text-book or a journal is not likely to be as vivid and stimulating as it 
£££«.* , Tbe . P ra ptice is, moreover, calculated to give the pupils the 
idea that the teacher is not wholly master of the subject he is teaching, 
these remarks apply more especially to the new subjects. 

In connection with this matter, it seems, to me that to induce teachers 
to continue their studies, it would be well if they had to pass a qualifying 
S^ 1 wt tl0I1 i! :,ef0r ?i heir P rom ° tion to 1st grade was confirmed. A con 
derable poition of the course. for this examination should consist of optional 

nntitwlo t iat take up branobes ior which he had special 

aptitude or to which he had devoted special attention. Further, in the 

« ii 6 who .P aasa 5 the examination with distinction there should ba 
a suitable recognition of their merit. The shortening by a year of the 
period to elapse before a teacher would be eligible for his next 

them^i'e\r° t i h e?n TO a “. enco ™ a giug effect. In this Section of the Circuit 
there aie almost 120 certificated assistants. Many of these are trained and 

mbSnTwt earnes t oa P able teachers. They cannot all hope to become 
J w ’ and be a great ameli °ration of their position and 

e ii glble ’, as the reward of faithful and successful 
service, for promotion to the rank and salary of second and higher grades. 

themseW°f rd * re u “f . orde I rei J UIrin g married women teachers to absent 
meTlra l/l school for three months on the occasion of their eonfine- 
wifteS 13 h J results m several directions. The principle has 

who ^emfirL eXteilded b J Roman Oatbolic Bishop of Down and Connor, 
!" 'T . WOme S, teaobers ’ in schools under the management of his 
clergy , to resign on the occasion of their marriage . M 

Mr. Iionan states of the teachers in his section : — 

of tlSm v P Ju ldng * t e Pphers are efficient and industrious, and most 
the will LZf. “ toaob Wltb oew methods. This especially applies to 
in Belfast -.C aad . *' l fy form the main part of the teaching power 

onuortunitV hllll * d01 i bt th ? , most effioient P ar ‘ too. They lose no 
sclveJ fll+hl »ttendance ai t special classes and lectures to better fit them- 

assistants emnMved^f 8 ' * t* I s , hi « bI ? g ra «fyi>ig to find so many women 
scimnk omvirf ^ . +1 in ^ ants Spools or in the infants’ departments of 
i me ?° r 8xp ? nae in .^tending local courses of in- 
the sehnnlcj oi-vi-nn & pdergarten. work, and introducing new methods into 
Dunils Tt’if o an< i pleasure to the most helpless of the 

of 1 !;, „ flo _ l *? eat P jt y an artificial barrier prevents the promotion 
their work aid mg 0l If o£ toacher — no matter what ability they show in 
7tL acnniaSto of a personal nature they make 

lever S ltiIt„i kn ° Wl ? dg , e t0 , bet ter fit them for their duties, they can 

the interests of ad " +’■ g°I‘ 1 g ber * ban tb ird grade. It is highly desirable in 
a interests of education that some means be devised to remedy the evil." 

Attendance. 

In the rural parts of the circuit the tendency is towards a 
deciease in the number of children who attend school. The re- 
moval of the labouring classes with their families has reduced 
the attendance, at some schools to 15 or 20. In towns the attend- 
ance is steadily increasing, and fairly fills the school-houses, 
ihe pupils, as a rule, begin to attend school at the age of four 
years, and leave at the age of 13 or 14 years, and during this 
peiiod they attend with very fair regularity. The number of 
childien who reach the high classes is comparatively small, and 
at the leaving age many of them have not got bevond the 4th 
or 5th standard. 
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The social position of the parents is a strong determining factor 
in the regularity of attendance, the age of leaving school, and 
the standard of education before leaving. In the poorer districts 
education is not much valued, and regularity of attendance is 
not duly prized. The children are destined to follow the same 
occupations as the parents, and have sufficient knowledge for 
this end if they can read, write, and count, with moderate ability. 
The higher ranges of the National school curriculum are un- 
necessary, and branches which do not enter into the daily life 
of the parents, or have no bearing on their daily work, are con- 
sidered useless and meaningless. In one school, situated in a 
rather poor locality, I found 510 pupils on the rolls, and 385 in 
attendance, but only one of these children was in the 6th 
standard, and only 30 in the 5th standard; in another school, 
located in a somewhat better district, there were 490 pupils on 
the rolls, 360 in attendance, and only 16 were enrolled in the 
6th standard, and 58 in the 5th. Turning to localities of a much 
better social standing, I found in one school 300 on rolls, 264 
present, and 33 on the roll of the 6th standard, and 82 on the 
roll of the 5th ; and in another school the corresponding numbers 
were — 404, 346, 59, and 96 respectively. It will thus be seen 
that 1 out of every 9 pupils is in the 6th standard, and 1 of 
every 4 pupils in the 5th standard, where the pupils are of good 
social standing ; whereas the corresponding numbers for children 
of the labouring classes range from 1 in 500 for the 6th standard, 
and 1 in 17 for the 5th standard. The regularity of attendance 
is represented by 88 out of every 100 in the well-to-do districts, 
and by 72 out of every 100 in the poorer districts. I have 
selected these schools from localities where compulsory attend- 
ance is enforced, and where the attendance of the pupils is, in 
some measure, determined by the strict requirements of the local 
authority. 

Health of Pupils. 

The health of the pupils is apparently good; and, so far as 
an ordinary observer can determine, there is no marked defect 
in their hearing or vision. 

On these subjects Mr. MacMillan observes : — 

“It is a matter for regret that in the rural portion of the Section the 
population continues to decrease through emigration and migration to 
Belfast, and as a natural consequence the average attendance has declined 
in a considerable number of schools. 

“ The bulk of the pupils belong to the farming and labouring classes, and 
their attendance is affected at certain seasons of the year by the stress of 
farm work. In several localities there are linen spinning or weaving mills, 
and ^ the children . seek employment in these mills at as early an age as 
possible. The great majority of the children leave school about the age 
of 13 to 14 years, and the proportion of pupils who reach even sixth standard 
is small. As a general rule the pupils appear healthy and well developed, 
and I observe few cases of defective eyesight.” 

Mr. Honan remarks that : — 

' The attendance remains about the same. Several schools were closed 
owing to outbreaks of measles, and one to a local outbreak of scarlatina. 
Physically, the children look healthv and well fed, and there are very few 
cases of defective sight.” 
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Proficiency . 

The standard of proficiency does not reach and keep at a 
uniform level. It varies considerably from one school to another 
and even m the same school shows variations from one year to 
another It ranges through a wide compass, and presents everv 
shade—from that of excellent to that of fair or middling. On 
the^vhole, it shows the slow, steady progress of growth. Ths 
proficiency of the pupils is so closely connected with the teacher 
that any change in the former results from a corresponding 
change m the latter. During the past year the teachers have 
been more active and vigorous, and their work was better fitted 
to excite the attention and the observation : thev are becoming 
less and less examiners and mere hearers of tasks previously 
leainen by the pupils, and are placing more reliance on teaching, 
and on conveying clear, lucid information to their classes, 

uo ® u PP^ emer h' e <l by suitable black-board illustrations. But 
j 1 . fetter metl !°ds are generally adopted, one has still to 
admit that the training given and the knowledge imparted can- 
not be deemed satisfactory. In schools under one or two 
teachers, one feels that the programme is rather long, and that 
much or the incomplete and incorrect answering, and much of 
tne Dll-arranged and careless work done in the exercise books, is 
due to the error of attempting . too much, and performing it in 
a .P e “™ otor y manner. The lessons are gone over too quickly, 
with the result that the pupils fail to grasp the information, and 
cany away inadequate, if not quite wrong, conceptions of the 
lesson. lossibly a better training, in . exactness and accuracy 
would result from a shorter course, leisurely and thoroughly gone 
over, and a better basis for future progress would be found in 
the information so acquired. 

In some schools there is still visible a lack of earnestness, and 
■ r reso ve ? n P ar ^ of the pupils — a sort of easy-going 
mditterence, which is not quite equivalent to absolute idleness, 
but in its effect on character and progress is, perhaps, equally 
pernicious. The careless attitude of the scholar is ever a mark 
of the wandering thought, and both are clearly revealed in the 
crude, inaccurate work which issues from him. 


Under the head of proficiency, Mr. MacMillan writes 

The proficiency of the pupils all round may be described as fairly satis- 
iactory.. i have taken into consideration that many of the country children 
—especially those in the senior standards— attend irregularly, that many 
schools have _only one teacher or a certificated teacher and a junior assistant 
mistress, and that the programme is an. extensive one. I may mention 
here that' no modified programmes have been submitted in the case of small 


The pupils in this part of the country are often of a stolid disposition, 
and an absence of smartness and intelligence is readily noticeable, though I 
do not at all say that it is universal. This slowness on the part of the 
pupils is in many cases accentuated by defective instruction, for the latter 
too otten lacks vigour and interest. 

^ as ' of ten to report that reading is indistinct and monotonous. 
> 1 ea ? i er rea “ s Pattern passages, but the pattern is largely wasted, 
b .cause the pupil does not grasp what the teacher is aiming at. Pupils 
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should be trained from the first to pick out the important words and to 
put stress on them. It would lead to improvement in reading, I believe, 
if the teacher generally heard the reading without a book, because when he 
sees himself clearly what is printed he does not so readily recognise the 
defects in the reading. It would be beneficial, too, if the pupils occasionally 
listened only and stopped the reader when they could not follow him. 
This exercise would require careful attention on the teacher’s part to see 
that the pupils did not listen idly. More attention should be paid to the 
proper modulation of the voice. In some schools I have found pupils 
directed to take the parts of the speakers in a conversation contained in a 
lesson, and the result was generally encouraging. 

The reading is often interrupted with questions on explanation, and 
answers in a single word or perhaps two are readily accepted, whereas 
answers in sentences should be looked for. The subject-matter of the 
reading lessons should be dealt with more fully, both to see that the pupils 
understand what they have been reading about, and that they can express it 
with reasonable correctness and clearness in their own words. Poetry is 
generally heard as a home lesson, and it is very often hurried over in a 
most careless fashion. 

“ The proficiency in Arithmetic cannot be described in flattering terms. 
There is an improvement visible in the way the junior standards do their 
work, especially in Addition, but, generally speaking, the routine part of the 
course is fairly good or good, while sufficient readiness and intelligence are 
not shown outside this. Part of this weakness is due, in my opinion, to 
want of more thorough exercise in the way of mental calculation. A much 
greater amount and variety of practical questions should be solved mentally. 
The teacher should not have a text-book or note-book in his hand, and he 
should allow but a short time for doing the question, the steps of the 
solution being, when necessary, gone through afterwards, and also different 
methods of obtaining the answer pointed out. 

Writing is generally good, but faulty methods of holding the pen often 
lead to much diversity of style in the same school. I see with pleasure 
that the blackboard is largely used to point out the nature of the faults com- 
mitted by the pupils, the correct method of forming the letters, &c. 

Progress in Drawing is not good in a great many schools. In numerous 
cases this is due to the fact that the teacher has but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the principles of the subject and has had little practice in drawing; 
in others he is too easily satisfied, and allows the pupils to turn round the 
book and to adopt various mechanical aids in doing a purely freehand copy. 
Considerable facility and skill are frequently shown by the pupils of the 
higher standards in copying a freehand pattern from the chart or black- 
board; drawing from the object is less successful, but it has been but 
recently taken up, as a rule, and is indeed scarcely or not at all attempted 
yet in a number of schools. Perhaps the commonest defect I observe is 
that the pencil is used much too heavily, and the habit appears very 
difficult to eradicate. 

“ In teaching Geography very little use is made of the scale map of the 
locality, and many school's have not got this map. As little time can be 
afforded to this subject, it is the more important that lessons in Geography 
should be carefully prepared, and that teachers should keep up their reading 
in connection with it. 

“ Science is not a suitable subject for many of the rural schools in this 
Section, and it is not taught in many. In some of the town schools it is 
regularly taught, but I cannot say that great progress is made. The object 
lessons on plant life, &c., are more successful, and are sometimes very well 
done. _ Lessons in Health and Habits are given in all schools. 

“ Singing is taught in the great majority of schools. Good work is done, 
but the want of music charts and the absence of a taste for music or of 
aptitude for it on the teacher’s part account for the indifferent proficiency 
in singing in a number of schools. 

“ More is done now' - to make school life more tolerable and more interest- 
ing for infants. In the great majority of schools there is either a woman 
assistant or a junior assistant mistress, and where the latter has attended a 
course in kindergarten she has generally picked up some useful hints for the 
instruction of the youngest pupils, The blackboard is regularly used for the 
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teaching of reading as well as for illustrating the story told and the object 
lesson. Kindergarten exercises are done, though the equipment for these 
is usually very meagre; suitable drill is also porformed and occasionally 
games are attempted with a considerable measure of success. 

“ In most cases the infants are dismissed from school after three or three 
and a half hours’ instruction. 

“ Cookery has been taught in, I believe, 35 schools. There has been 
much opposition to its introduction into the school curriculum, partly owing 
to the initial expenditure necessary and partly to the opinion entertained 
by some managers and school committees that the subject was not a suitable 
one for primary schools. However, I expect that the number of schools in 
which it is taken up will be still further increased next winter. The girls 
take much interest in the cooking lessons and will derive considerable benefit 
from them, and from the training they receive in habits of order, cleanliness, 
and carefulness. 

Mr. Honan makes the following remarks on proficiency : — 

“ Tk ere are 21 infant schools in the Section, 17 being in the city. Of the 
city infant schools, 3 are Excellent, 12 Very Good, and two Good". Two of 
the remaining 4 are Very Good. 

“ A marked improvement has been effected in the character of Kinder- 
garten work during the year. This is due to the laudable efforts of the ladies 
m charge to acquire proficiency in modern kindergarten methods. They 
make excellent preparation for work. The lessons are correlated and the 
instruction is interesting to teachers and pupils. 

Games, Action Songs, Number Lessons , Reading, Crayon Drawing , 
rayer or Clay Modelling are skilfully taught, blackboard illustration being 
copious and effective. This work forms a striking contrast to the mono- 
to *°£ s ai . mechanical routine formerly so common in infant training. 

, Reading is, I believe, improving, though slowly. It rarely rises above 
good.. Articulation is not clear, and the pupils are too often allowed to 
stand m slovenly attitudes. More attention to oral composition and ex- 
planation is desirable. 

Writing, as a rule, is good, but it is often painfully slow: and the pen 
is rarely held^ in the correct position. 

Composition is now taught on three days each week in almost every 
school and shows a tendency to improvement in point of originality, 
xlitnerto the compositions of senior pupils were too much the result of 
stones, _ science and object lessons, &c., memory being the only faculty 
called into play, little scope was left for original and independent effort. 

rcugi apliy and History are taught with but moderate success. The 
general tendency being to limit the lesson in geography to naming places 
and pointing them out on the map, while general and useful knowledge that 
would develop the intelligence of the pupil is overlooked. 

History is not sufficiently known to be efficiently taught, and generally 
the teaching of the subject is not satisfactory. 

Singing and Drawing are taught in practically all schools with very fair 
success. Ihe former is rather harsh, indicating defective training in voice 
production. Singing is remarkably good in a school where the pupils arc 
of a poor cluss, which proves that proficiency in this subject is due to 
training and not to social position. 

Drawing is fairly good, and the tendency is towards improvement, 
rencils are too often held in cramped positions, restricting free movements 
of wrist and fingers. 

■ i ^ 00 J CGr V' Senior girls, or those eligible by age, in 55 schools received 
instruction in Cookery during the year. In the case of 32 schools the 
• i VHS J“ au Sht on the premises, and in the case of 10 it was taught iu 
the Endge End Branch of the Belfast Technical Institute, kindly lent for 
the purpose. The instruction in the case of the remaining 13 schools was 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
viz., 8 in Holywood } 4 in Bangor, and 6 in Newtownards. The reports to 
hand indicate that the character of the work generally was creditable. I 
expect that this subject will be taught in a much larger number of schools 
during the approaching school year. The girls like the subject, and, as a 
rule, provide material without murmur.” 
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Organization. 

In large schools the system of organisation assigns one teacher 
to each class, and where the classes are of nearly equal size this 
method is satisfactory. Occasionally, however, one visits schools 
jd which the distribution of work is so unequal as to interfere 
with the effectiveness of the teaching staff. Some of the teachers 
have more than their fair share of work allotted to them, with 
the result that the proficiency and progress fall behind, and the 
veneral training proves of an inferior type. It is noticeable in 
such schools that the head teacher clings to Ihe old Results' 
system, and aims at work of a purely mechanical kind. 

In schools under one or two teachers, there is a growing power 
shown in the grouping of classes, and in providing suitable in- 
struction for the united class. This system has been effectively 
practised in dealing with the new subjects, as there were no old 
traditions to place stumbling blocks in the way ; but in some of 
the other branches, as reading and grammar, the grouping is 
often more imaginary than real. Two or three classes ai-e. still 
to be seen grouped, apparently for a reading lesson, but are in 
realitv different classes, doing different work from different books. 
While the grouping of classes is somewhat tenderly tried at 
readin" lessons from the literary readers, no difficulty is exper- 
ienced when the lesson is from the history text book, or from 
the “book of popular interest.” Real grouping and combined 
instruction are then carried on with ease, as in other new sub- 
jects. 

Under this head Mr. MacMillan writes : — 

“ The "rouping of standards in tho smaller schools and in some with 
three teachers is universally carried out. In Beading and Arithmetic there 
is less done in this way than might be, but many teachers believe they can 
obtain more satisfactory results by keeping first and second standards, c.g., 
to different reading books than by taking them together. These are, 
however, only the exceptions." 

And Mr. Honan states : — 

“ In the one and two-teacher schools serious defects in organization 
existed a year ago, but these have largely disappeared by a judicious group- 
ing of the standards for collective instruction. _ Defective organization 
exists in some of the large schools where the principals take little active 
part in the teaching, throwing a most unfair amount of work on some of 
the assistants. I have visited a school where one assistant had sole charge 
of 100 infants, or practically one-third of the school, while the Principal 
and five assistants had charge of the remaining two-thirds. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

These positions are much coveted, especially by girls, and the 
competition to obtain them is very keen. The successful candi- 
dates are well prepared, and evince zeal and earnestness in their 
studies and duties. Their special instruction is carefully at- 
tended to, and their criticism lessons are given with regularity 
and success. The monitors and pupil teachers display much 
power }n managing their classes, and in imparting information. 
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Possibly the instruction given to them by their teachers is betf 
calculated to strengthen the memory than to develop the inH 
naent and the power of thinking; and to this defect I attribut' 
some of the failures at the final examination of the year 19in 
In subjects where thought and judgment are required, 1 ha 
remarked that their knowledge was not full or exact but ^ 
branches where memory alone was called into play, their answei” 
ing revealed a perfect acquaintance with the, words of the text 
book. And here, again, traces of the Results’ system are seen 
too often the tasks given to the monitors are learned by rote and 
their inward meaning or significance is not always realised.’ 

Mr. Honan observes : — 

Sixty -eight monitors and four pupil-teachers are employed in the See 
tion. They are mostly allocated to schools classed " Very Good,” and their 
training — both literary and professional — is well attended to.” 

And Mr. MacMillan remarks : — 

Owing to the early age at which pupils leave school, it is often found 
difficult to find suitable candidates for the monitorship. In Belfast the 
candidates are mostly girls. It may bo that the brighter children seek other 
openings, but I cannot speak very highly of the training of the monitors on 
the whole. Of those who attended the Easter Examinations in 1910 in their 
final year, only 12j- per cent, obtained first 'class, while 23 per cent failed 
altogether.” ™ 


Extra Branches. 

Algebra and Geometry are taught in a fair number of schools- 
Irish, is also taught, but less generally ; and French and Latin 
are taken up in a very few. The study of Mathematics begins 
m the 5th or higher standards, and is practically confined to 
schools in which a fair number of pupils remain at school long 
enough to reach these classes. As the instruction is optional, it 
is usually given by the teachers who have a taste for the subject, 
and are able to make their lessons interesting and effective. On 
the whole, both Algebra and G-eometry are taught with credit- 
able success. 

The Irish classes were examined by specially appointed in- 
spectors, who will report on their proficiency and progress. 

Mr. MacMillan observes : — 

These ai-s not largely taken up. Irish is taught in about twenty schools 

m one-third of these by the same extern teacher. 

Mathematics is taught in a somewhat larger number of schools, but in 
many of these the classes are not presented for examination. The proficiency 
of those tested is fairly good, being in a few very creditable.” 

And Mr. Honan writes : — 

Mathematics, I. or II., or both, were taught in 49 schools, but in nine 
cases the pupils were not presented for examination, and in the case of four 
schools I was unable to recommend any fee. In the remaining cases the 
proficiency varied between Fair and Very Good. 

Irish was taught in nine schools. In th§ case of six the results appear 
very satisfactory,” 
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Evening Schools. 

These evening schools were in charge of my colleagues, who 
visited and inspected them. 

Mr. Honan writes : — 

'• Eight evening schools were in operation for portion of the session, 
fcjix completed tho necessary number of meetings. One was discontinued 
owing to insufficient attendance, and tlio other closed, having held tho 
minimum number of mootings to earn a partial grant. 

“ Tlie general character of the work was very satisfactory." 

And Mr. MacMillan reports : — 

" There was only one Evening School in this Section which qualified for 
fees last winter. Two others were upeued, but the attendance was so low 
that they were closed after u short time." 


I ana, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. P. Dewak. 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office, 


it 


2 
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Dublin, 

31st July, 1911. 


Gentlemen , 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
General Beport on the schools of the North Dublin Circuit for 
the year ended the 30th June, 1911. 

No change in the area of inspection has taken place within the 
past two years, and Dr. Bateman and Mr. Tibbs continue in 
charge of Sections A and B respectively. 


School Accommodation. 

The reports of my colleagues (which I give in extenso) as to 
school accommodation and the condition of the school buildings 
scarcely need to be supplemented by me. Considering the diffi- 
cutties which at present exist in the way of securing' grants-in-aid 
for building new' schoolhouses, or for enlarging or otherwise 
improving, and also the lack of local funds for the purpose, I 
do not think the record of work carried out during the past two 
years a bad one. A large majority of the schools in Mr. Tibbs’ 
section are non-vested rural schools, where the difficulty of raising 
funds is most felt ; so that the removal of structural defects in 
houses and of defects in furniture and other equipment is neces- 
sarily a slow process. 

There is a strong and, I might almost say, an universal objec- 
tion to putting up partitions in the large schoolrooms with a 
view to isolating the work of the different divisions ; and this 
objection is most strongly marked in the Convent schools, where 
the main rooms are of quite unworkable dimensions from the 
point of view of satisfactory class-teaching. The managers of 
these schools would prefer to provide additional accommodation 
for _ class work rather than interfere with what may be called 
their assembly halls. And I think there is much to be said in 
favour of this point of view, when sufficient accommodation for 
class teaching can otherwise be provided. The excellence of 
many of these schools is largely due to the fact that the con- 
ductors have constantly in view two of the aims of school edu- 
cation referred to in the Board’s recent circular : the formation 
of character, and the training in good habits. A large staff of 
lay assistants is requisitioned to teach the various branches of 
the School Programme, but the broad scheme of educational 
training lying round and including this class work is planned and 
carried out by the Sisters in charge ; so that special importance 
is attached to the facilities for supervision and control provided 
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bv the assembly room, where disciplinary routine is kept largely 
in evidence, and respect for authority, self-control, prompt 
obedience, and so forth are inculcated. 


Dr. Bateman reports as follows 

“ I am in the happy position to note that several most unsuitable school- 
houses have been superseded by up-to-date buildings. For example, the 
Hardwicke Street Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ schools no longer exist, to the 
great gratification of all concerned. In their place stand the Lindsay Road 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, a credit to any congregation and pastor. 

“ The energy and tact of the Parish Priest of Rush triumphed over the 
difficulties that lay in the way of building new schools ; and now two beau- 
tiful houses have been erected in Rush village, providing a class-room for 
each teacher, and enabling the pupils to study under favourable conditions. 
Similar managerial qualities led to the transformation of the wretched Den- 
mark Street buildings into schoolrooms which are a marvellous improve- 
ment on the old ones, allowing of the proper housing and instruction of the 
infant pupils who previously could not be taught on true educational lines. 

A new boys’ school was built at Howth Road to accommodate the increasing 
numbers attracted by the efficient staff, and increased space has also been 
provided at the Howth Road Girls’ and Infants’ Schools. 

“ A very nice new vested schoolhouse has been opened at the Lower Road, 
and the class-room at Victoria Kindergarten has been enlarged. 

“ The class-room at Grangegorman is in process of enlargement, and two 
shelter sheds have been built for the St. Laurence O’Toole’s Schools. 

“ Schools in Rutland Street are nearing completion; they will supersede 
the very unsuitable Tyrone Street building, and probably also the St. 
Mary’s Boys’ School at Langrishe Place. 

“ While I chronicle these improvements with much satisfaction, I may 
also mention that the managers of St. John’s United Boys’, Girls’, and 
Infants’, John Street Boys’, Girls’, and Infants, and Skerries Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools are willing to build new houses, and that their applications 
for aid have been favourably reported on. A new school will soon be built 
at St. Gabriel’s, which, when erected, will relieve the extreme congestion 
prevailing in the Boys’ School. 

“ The' Manager at Fairview is willing to build a new school, but he cannot 
get a suitable site. 

“ In three of the city infant schools the accommodation is not altogether 
satisfactory, and I regret to say that there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of any improvement being effected in these cases. 

“ A large city Girls’ School is overcrowded, but there are good reasons 
for believing that in the near future schools will be established in the 
adjacent parish, so that, at least in a few years, the congestion may be ex- 
pected to be relieved. 

“ Progress in the division of very large schoolrooms by movable partitions 
is very slow. The best that can be done in their absence is to segregate the 
various divisions as much as possible by a well thought out arrangement of 
the desks. 

“ In a minority of the schools the furniture and equipment arc all that can 
be desired, but, generally speaking, they cannot be said to be altogether 
satisfactory. 

“ Usually after interviews with the. managers and officials, a working 
minimum is found, but even this is not always secured. Occasionally 
children are found kneeling on the floor, with forms for desks, engaged at 
writing or Hand and Eye Work. Ul-shupen, cumbrous desks, though not 
numerous, still exist, to the detriment of all work done in them. 

“ There is no doubt that the schools and premises and offices are better 
kept than formerly, and here, as in the buildings, the. manager’s taste, 
energy, and influence tell. At St. Laurence O'Toole’s Schools, where the 
conditions are unfavourable for garden plots, - such now exist. Creepers re- 
lieve, the bare, severe look of at least three country schools'; neat 'parterres 
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are to be seen at several ; and in the majority of the other schools either 
flowers or plants in boxes in the summer are rarely ahsent; above all Si 
children are encouraged to tend and care for the flowers. If a ] 0 ’ f 
nature be implanted in the child’s mind, the seed does not fall on barr” 
ground; next to the consolations of religion come the comforts of Nature ™ 
Sanitation and heating of most of the city schools are satisfactory- 
“ Playgrounds and appliances for physical culture are, as a rule fnivi 
adequate. ’ 

“ Carnegie Libraries have been recently built in Bush, Lusk Swords 
Malahide, and Skerries. The school libraries in connection with the Dubr ’ 
Corporation have been, I believe, removed from the schools.” 


And Mr. Tibbs reports as follows : — 

“ no multiplication of unnecessary schools. The separate schools 
at the Naul, Killallon, and Carley have been amalgamated. The two old 
schools at Clonard have been replaced by a fine new sehoolhouse erected bv 
the Rev. W. Bracken, P.P. The school under E.C. management at Leixlir 
known as Leixhp (2), was, on the occurrence of a vacancy, struck off the 
roll, the children being conveyed by covered van to the neighbouring school 

Boffin 11 '.! ?^ e BeT ' P ' Evel y d ’ P- 5 -- is replacing the two old schools at 
Katoath at his own expense by two new schools which he hopes to have 
completed this year. He is sparing no expense to have them thoroughly ud 
to-date, and has already presented the schools with a commodious and much 
needed playground. The enlargement of Blanchardstown School has been 
completed and class-rooms were recently built at Glenidan and at Castle, 
pollard Girls School by the late Bev. N. Woods, Adm., and the late Very 
Bev. Hugh Earrelly, P.P., V.F., respectively. The schoolrooms at Bellew? 
* 0 "?. and E £ leel L ha 7 e ^ een ltn P rovad by the erection of partitions by Bev. 
nhlo 1 P,P ! rr?f 0 f 'i uds are ye t a ™ llable for grants to replace the unsuit- 
able schools at Trim Convent and Milltown Pass; and the existing buildings 
at Coralstown, Kildalkey Coliinstown, Mulhuddart, Eathdrinagh, and 
Leixhp are also particularly unsuitable. The Longwood Sehoolhouse will 
&iLr n /^?P la0ed T by a better building. Present accommodation is 
insufficient at Ballivor, Longwood, Coliinstown, Curraha, Bathwyre St 
Mar Z, B (Raharney), and in Castlepollard Infant School. J 

. 11 i i CB most s °hoole are of faulty design, and this is not only true 
of old desks made many years ago, but often also of desks newly purchased 
from firms of school furniture makers. They are, as a rule, nearly P a ll of the 
same size and height ; usually the desk is too high for 90 per cent of the 
S’ ’if > s proportionately too low and too far back from the 
d “? ' f -?' e 8tandards are generally of iron and cast in one piece for desk 
and seat, it is troublesome to remedy these defects. Many of the new desks 
fn them mad ? J lth , seats 41 jat do not turn up to enable the pupils to stand 
m them, and the back seats are made too high up, and catch the child at 
the shoulder instead of at the waist. I wishftat the ^signers of some of 

tb«t d i eSk ’ S W0, i d the sohoolB > and the children in the desks 
that they have made; it is possible that they might then see the defects of 
their designs Managers who have ordered desks from hivh-elass firms a?e 

lets tetreSrf at or - high i- up o,,t - 

^om e tL7^ttrft OW ^ or° raf t er^^cannot 

Phere. M* of the schools were 
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&) the teachers at present have to do their best (and they do) to keep the ait 
&B fresh as possible by always keeping some windows open. Many of these 
schools, too, were built without porches, and cloakroom and lavatory aecom- 
mouation is frequently very inadequate. No grants have been available for 
these non-vested schools, and managers find it hard to raise funds locally for 
structural improvements. 

“ Few of the schools are evenly heated throughout. Most of them have 
only one fireplace, which does not diffuse the heat to the remote parts of the 
room. In some cases the old-fashioned grates have been replaced by 
economical grates of modern design, or by stoves suitable for cooking instruc- 
tion. 

Of the 184 schools* in my section of the circuit, 58 have no playgrounds, 
and at more than thirteen others the space available is much too small for 
the purpose. As games and physical training generally should be practised 
in the open air, the roadside— no safe place— is in most of these cases the 
only place available. 

“ A commodious and substantial colonnade with concrete floor has been 
erected at Mullingar Convent for use on wet days; and the authorities at 
Trim Convent have also built a similar but much smaller structure.” 


As I stated in my last General Report, much is being done 
to give schoolrooms and play-grounds an attractive appearance ; 
but there are still many very wanting in this respect. In these 
cases the remedy is to be looked for from attention and firm 
insistence on the part of the local management rather than from 
occasional official censure. The want of sufficient press accom- 
modation is often responsible for littered tables and untidy 
window-sills. 


Garden Plots. 

The number of garden plots to be met with in a long day’s 
drive round the country schools is very small indeed, and it is 
evident that teachers with even a moderate taste for gardening 
are in a large minority. It is discouraging and discreditable to 
see so many of the labourers’ cottages that are springing up 
through the country showing, and showing in vain, a worthy 
example to the schools placed in their midst. I understand that 
in some districts prizes are given by the local authorities for the 
best-kept cottages; and I am afraid that, unless something of 
the kind is done in parish areas, or in groups of parishes, by the 
parochial management or diocesan authority, it will be a very- 
long time, indeed, before any improvement worth recording will 
be effected. A slow improvement is certainly noticeable, but in 
this matter slow improvement is small matter for congratulation. 
Even where gardens do exist, and some labour has been spent in 
laying out flower-beds, the grass plots are, more often than not, 
poorly kept, and the beds are un weeded and untrimmed : a stand- 
ing object-lesson in untidiness is presented daily to the. eyes of 
the children. Under these circumstances, it may be edifying to 
express a wish for a widespread establishment of educational 
school gardens ; but I am convinced that any hopes that this will 
be secured by mere official requirement or encouragement are 
idly entertained. 
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Teachers. 

The teachers in this circuit, taken as a body, are to be c 
gratulated on the success of their earnest and well-directed effort" 
during the past two years. During the year 1910-11 I furnishwl 
General Reports on 71 schools, and I find that I awarded merit 
marks as follows 12 Excellent, 31 Very Good, 15 Good 19 
Fair, and only 1 Bad. I was able to raise the mark in 17 schools 
but, on the other hand, I found it necessary to lower the mark 
in 10 others. Sixty per cent, of the schools inspected by me 
have been appraised as Excellent or Very Good, not on a mere 
examination test, but on a general survey of the work done, both 
from a practical and from an educational point of view. ’ If j 
may say so, without touching the personal note too loudly, mv 
standard is not a low one — it is not regarded as such by the 
teachers : and if it may be assumed that my estimate of the 
schools is not unduly high, large credit is due to those who are 
so successfully weathering a period of Sturm Unci Drang— ot 
new and extended programmes, of new ideals, and of revised 
methods of inspection. 


Teaching and Organization. 

There is no doubt that the educational work of this circuit is 
proceeding on better and freer lines than formerly, and this I 
attribute mainly to the substitution of inspection for examination, 
Formal examination is, of necessity, more a test for quantity 
than quality, except in so far as it is a measure of the intelligence 
of oral answering. It is my experience that the personal element 
m teaching shows itself and expands in proportion to the extent 
to which this formal examination is replaced by inspection of 
teaching methods and of the educational work of the school, 
taken as a whole. There is not much room for initiative, and 
certainly little encouragement of original effort, so long as the 
teacher feels himself bound by the full requirements of a com- 
prehensive programme, and makes it his chief aim to secure a 
mastery of that programme. It is a real and not infrequent 
pleasure now-a-days to find a teacher taking, what some might 
think, very considerable liberties with these programme require- 
ments, and calmly. and unblushingly absolving himself from sins 
of wholesale, omission. Such expressions as, “I did not attempt 
so-and-so this year,” or, “ I thought it better to drop so-and-so, 
and pay more attention to so-and-so ’’ fall pleasantly on the ear 
in the more efficient schools, where the insignificant value as a 
real and permanent asset of much of the information imparted 
is placed in its proper light, and where effort to secure good 
examination results is subordinated to the training of the facul- 
ties and intelligence of the pupil in his transit from Don’t Know 
to Do Know. Just as a person in frail health who wishes to build 
up a strong constitution takes a trip to the Canaries, not to see 
the fine things that are there, or to hear them, but for the sake 
of the health-giving properties of sea air and southern sun. He 
will probably carry away with him impressions of beauty, odds 
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and ends of knowledge of new people and new things, and, per- 
haps, a memento or two ; but -what he chiefly desires to take 
back is a capacity for making use of or for enjoying these things, 
and this he gets on the way out. 

Instruction in the Seventh and Eighth Standards. 

In a growing number of schools the general aspect of the school 
life leaves the impression of a more intelligent training of the 
average child, whose education is limited to the National school, 
and of a better preparation of the gifted pupil for the special 
studies he may be called upon to pursue. In the seventh and 
eighth standards the teacher is wisely allowed a large freedom, 
and the years spent in these standards afford opportunity for the 
gathering together of forces, for a closer application to certain sub- 
jects on advanced lines, or in more detail, and for the study of 
text books under intelligent guidance. In some of the Convent 
schools the eighth standard pupils are allowed to work with the 
monitors, and get the full benefit of the advanced instruction 
given to these, both inside and outside school hours. This is a 
very suitable arrangement, where it can be carried out : it pro- 
vides in the best possible way for a standing class of candidate 
monitors, and not infrequently for a class of candidate King’s 
scholars. In the rural school these advanced standards furnish 
a sufficiently effective link between ordinary National school work 
and the practical work of the Technical School, or the higher 
education given in the Intermediate School : the very flexibility 
of official requirement in these standards gives the link its chief 
strength. 

In the large city schools, however (excluding Convent schools), 
and especially in boys' schools, it often seems to me that much 
of the teaching power of the principal is dissipated in the super- 
vision of the school as a whole. Organization and general 
survey ance constitute, of course, the chief duty of a principal in 
a large school ; but this often means that the highest division 
of the school does not get the close attention it requires. It 
ffieans, sometimes, a good deal of marking time, and of very 
valuable time, in the seventh and eighth standards. I am forced 
to the conclusion that in our city school system the necessary link 
between the ordinary work of an elementary school and technical 
or intermediate education is still wanting ; and that our best 
teaching power can be availed of and utilised to its full extent 
only by the establishment of higher grade schools. This would 
allow of a rational classification of both schools and teachers, 
encourage study, and afford justification for a much higher rate 
of emolument to teachers ‘with university or other special qualifi- 
cations. 

Lay Assistants in Convent Schools. 

In my last General Report I called attention to an unsatisfac- 
tory feature in many of the Convent schools, viz., the small 
number of trained teachers and the somewhat large number of 
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teachers without any official qualifications serving as lay assist- 
ants. I am very pleased to record a creditable improvement In 
this respect, as the following table will show : — 


Number of trained teachers serving as 

July, 1908. July, 1911 

lay assistants, 

Number of untrained teachers serving 

20 

42 

as lay assistants, 

Number of unqualified teachers serving 

137 

147 

as lay assistants, 

46 

•28 


It will be seen that the number of trained teachers has in- 
creased during a period of three years by over 100 per cent., 
and the number of unqualified teachers has been reduced bv 
40 per cent. J 


Attendance. 

As regards the character of the attendance, Dr. Bateman 
reports as follows : — 


“ The tendency is decidedly towards an increased attendance in the city 
national schools in my charge. J 

“ In about fifteen of these schools grants have been given for another 
Assistant. 


“ In l 010 , the average number on the rolls of the city national schools 
appears to have been 38,150, and the percentage of attendance 76'9. The 
most recent returns for England and Scotland show, it is stated, a per- 
centage of very nearly 90; so we are fully twelve per cent, behind. In other 
words, there ought to be 4,570 more children attending our Dublin schools 
every day. For every child under 15 years of age in regular attendance the 
state pays yearly 10s. There is thus an initial loss of £2,285. 

If then we reckon the number of newly-trained Assistant Teachers for 
whom provision could be made = 101) say at an average of £50 

a year, we have £5,050; or altogether a sum between £7,000 and £8 000 a 
y® 1S Dublin alone through irregularity of attendance. 

The School Attendance Committees in 1910 were obliged to issue 
1,409 summonses for Dublin City, and not one of these was dismissed, 'it 
appears to be a serious defect that these summonses have to be paid for. 
1 he police authorities, I believe, can issue their summonses free. It seems 
a pity the School Attendance Committees should not get a like privilege.” 


And Mr. Tibbs notes a small increase in the attendance in the 
rural schools, notwithstanding a decline of 3 per cent, in the 
population of Meath and Westmeath. 


Health of Children. 

As regards the health of the pupils, Mr. Tibbs has the following 
remarks : — 


Most of the children look strong and healthy, and the teachers have 
contributed not a little, to this by (1) abolishing the use of slates; (2) by 
keeping the windows regularly open; (8) affording more frequent intervals 
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outside for recreation, drill, and games; and (4) endeavouring to secure prac- 
tical results from their instruction in Health and Habits. The eyesight of 
most of the children is good.” 

It is much to be regretted that systematic medical inspection 
has not vet been granted to our city schools. 

Proficiency . 

I am in full accord with my colleagues as regards the general 
character of the teaching and of the proficiency attained by the 
pupils in this circuit. A marked improvement is noticeable in 
infant teaching in the large city schools ; in the language-lesson 
in particular, and in the correlation of lesson and occupation. 

Reading. 

Reading is quite satisfactory in the better schools, and a large 
amount of useful and well-executed written work is done. 

Composition. 

Very fair attempts at Written Composition are made by the 
junior pupils, and' in the senior standards, although the amount of 
direct teaching of Composition is often meagre, the pupils get, at 
' any rate, frequent practice at writing down the substance of their 
class-lessons in plain English of a more or less satisfactory 
quality. 

Cookery and Laundry Work. 

A creditable feature is the almost universal introduction 
of Cookery instruction. There are few schools in the circuit, 
attended by girls — except, of course, the very small schools — in 
which either Cookery or Laundry is not taught; and the 
organizers report satisfactorily of most of the classes visited by 
them. 

Drawing. 

Some good Drawing is to be met with in the city schools, 
but, as a general rule, the progress to be noted in this branch in 
the rural schools is not satisfactory. Object, Drawing is not 
properly understood by many of the teachers, and the objects 
selected for models are, as often as not, far too difficult. Much 
of the freehand work done by the pupils, moreover, is too ad- 
vanced, and shows little attempt at systematic teaching. 

Of the teaching and proficiency of the pupils in Section A, Dr. 
Bateman writes as follows : — 

“ There is unmistakable evidence of increased intelligence in the teaching 
nf infants; in no department of the school work can a greater advance be 
chronicled. Promotion of infants seems, however, not infrequently to be 
unduly delayed. 

_ " A gratifying improvement is also noticeable in Heading. I am espe- 
cially pleased at the remarkably good attempts often made at sight-pas- 
sages. 
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“ Steady progress is also being made in Written English ; and there is no 
doubt that the proficiency in this subject has been greatly raised since the 
introduction of the new system. In one branch, Spelling, there appears at 
first sight a falling-away, but this is only apparent, and can be satisfactorily 
explained. In the time of- the Results’ system Spelling was judged by die 
tated passages ; now the area covered by Spelling extends to written work 
in Grammar, Geography, History, Nature and Health Lessons, Cookery 
and Science. Such a wide net gathers much more in its sweep than a single 
passage from dictation; arid the obvious lesson is that the teaching of Speb 
ling is incidental to every subject. ^ 

In no subject have the echoes of the Results’ system continued so long as 
in Geography ; in no subject has the teaching been so dry, lifeless, and 
mechanical; yet, within the last few years, the tide has turned, the lessons 
are ceasing t-o be mere memory tasks, and are becoming instinct with life- 
sketch maps are not unknown ; and the History lessons are occasionally in- 
troduced by rough drawings of the district in which the personages played' 
their part. d 

“ In Arithmetic, though Mental and Problem work receive much more 
attention than in the days of the Results’ system, yet the general results 
cannot be considered quite satisfactory. At the same time the standard of 
intelligent work has been raised.” 


And Mr. Tibbs reports as follows : — 

“ The teaching of infants shows an improvement on the whole. More 
frequent intervals are allowed for recreation and games. 

“ It is, however, unfortunate that at the four schools in this section which 
have the largest infants’ departments, the Convent Schools at Trim, Eil- 
cock, Mullingar, and Maynooth, the playground accommodation in the case 
of the first three is much too limited, while the last-named school has none 
at all. 

“ The teachers are, I think, slower to improve their methods of teaching 
in the case of the old subjects (the three R’s, Geography, &c.), than they 
are to take up a correct line in a new subject. Too much time is often 
devoted to hearing children read and questioning them on “ meanings,” and 
not enough to seeing that they know what the lesson is about or that they 
read 'it with intelligence and expression. Much time is given to Writing, 
but too little time to teaching it. 

“ Arithmetic needs more blackboard and oral teaching. Many of the 
teachers rely too much on text-books, and thus their pupils are not intelli- 
gently trained in the subject. A more general attempt is now made to 
group standards for Arithmetic. 

“ History and Geography lessons are frequently planned out on good lines 
and well taught, but dry, uninteresting text-book lessons are still common; 
they do not require any preparation. 

Laun ^ ry * iave k een fought in 84 schools, as against 63 in 

“ Elementary Science is not making much progress in the country 
schools. 

I have, since last September, endeavoured to introduce some Swedish 
physical training in the schools, and find that it has met with a welcome 
reception. The teachers and children are pleased and surprised to find that 
playground games form an essential part of each lesson. The teachers do 
not, as a rule, grudge the time given to it, for they find that the children 
work better after they come in. More than half the schools in this section 
are making a fair, attempt at it, which is very creditable to the teachers, 
who have had no instruction except what they have been able to get out of 
the English ‘‘.Syllabus ” and what I have been able to give at odd times 
during inspections. The fact that no apparatus is required, except, perhaps, 
a rope for tug-of-war, or for jumps or skipping, and a football or other ball 
occasionally is a great advantage. I saw three little girls lately in Meath 
skipping on the roadside with blackberry brambles!” 
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Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

With reference to the staff of monitors, Dr. Bateman writes : — 

•• The general training of the monitors is undoubtedly good, and the 
Criticism Lessons are, as a rule, faithfully given. If the age limit for 
candidate monitors was fixed as from 14 to 17 years of age, much better 
material could sometimes be found.” 

Where care has been taken to put forward bright, promising 
pupils for monitorial appointment, there is, as a rule, no difficulty 
in preparing these young persons for the King’s scholarship 
examinations. But there is a genuine difficulty in many cases, 
even in Convent schools, in securing really suitable candidates; 
partly owing to the under-age limit, as remarked by Dr. Bate- 
man, and partly to the apparently superior attractions of the 
various positions which offer themselves in the city. The ap- 
pointment of monitors in small country schools, unless where 
special ability and exceptional promise are shown, is, in my 
opinion, a mistake. 

The special classes at Marlborough-street for pupil-teachers 
and monitors cannot be described as an effective pupil-teachers’ 
centre. Drawing and Elementary Science are efficiently taught, 
and the work done at these classes covers the whole ground to be 
traversed in preparation for the King’s scholarship examinations ; 
but the time at the disposal of the teachers is much too limited 
to allow anything like thorough instruction in other subjects ; so 
that the responsibility for these subjects rests rather with the 
teachers of the schools in which service is given. If higher grade 
schools were established, there would be no difficulty in providing 
suitable monitors’ centres. 

Extra Subjects. 

Irish is taught in about 70 schools, and Mathematics in about 50. 
Evening Schools. 

Dr. Bateman reports that 7 Evening schools are in operation 
in his section, and that useful work is done. 

And Mr. Tibbs writes of Section B : — 

‘ 1 There were only two Evening Schools (both for males) in operation 
last session. One, at Gortloney, remained open for the full number of 
nights; but the other, at Ballivor, had to be closed owing to a declining 
attendance after fifty-two nights.” 

Certificates of Merit. 

I have been able to award 48 Certificates of Merit since the 
1st January, and the majority of these were earned by pupils in 
small country schools. Regular attendance and steady applica- 
tion in the higher standards with a view to these Certificates are 
not sufficiently encouraged ; Certificates are seldom applied for 
in the city. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Murphy, 

The Secretaries, Senior Inspector. 

National Education Office, Dublin, 
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Dublin, 

24 th July, I9ii. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with the instructions contained in your lettoi- 
of 13th May last I beg to submit the following General Report 
on the schools in Dublin (2) Circuit for the school year 
30th June, 1911. 3 enaed 

Circuit. 

The boundaries of the Circuit have remained unaltered since 
the date of my last General Report. Mr. Lynam succeeded Mr 
Cussen— on the promotion of the latter— in charge of Section A 
which still embraces South Dublin and North Wicklow while 
the Southern Section (B.), which is formed of South Wicklow 
the greater part of Wexford and a small strip of the County 
Carlow, is still under the supervision of Mr. Dickie. 1 

School Accommodation. 

Speaking generally, the distribution of the schools accords with 
that of the population, and, regard being had to denominational 
requirements, there are no schools that could be dispensed with 
except one, from which I expect aid will shortly be withdrawn. 
There are some— but not many — cases of overcrowding, and in 
a, few others the school buildings are inferior. The march of 
improvement in this department, however, if somewhat slow, 
is continuous, and would have proceeded more rapidly were it 
not for the suspension of building grants for the last three or 
four years. In several of the cases just referred to, applications 
ior financial aid have been, or are about to be, made to the 
Board in order to have schoolhouses rebuilt, or enlarged, as the 
case may be. There is so much more direct instruction under 
the New System than under that which preceded it, that it is 
most desirable that, wherever possible, a separate room should 
be provided for each teacher. This ideal has only as yet been 
partially realised owing to certain difficulties in the way. Want 
of funds in many cases prevents such an arrangement from being 
earned out, and in others the school buildings do not lend them- 
selves readily to. the purpose. Within recent years there has 
been no multiplication of unnecessary schools in this Circuit. 
Only two new schools have recently been added to it, and both 
were much required. 

Amalgamation of Schools. 

The amalgamation of separate small schools — a most desirable 
inform continues to be carried out whenever the opportunity of 
doing so presents itself. There have been three cases of the 
kind within the past couple of years. I am very much disposed 
to recommend that this principle be carried even further. I 
think it might be extended to “two-teacher” schools. In 
these , the standards are usually ‘ ‘ grouped ’ ’ into four divisions. 
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Now, as there a-re four teachers available, each would have charge 
of only one division (or group) instead of two as at present. Such 
an arrangement would secure that all the pupils would, during 
every half-hour, be^ under direct instruction. Each teacher 
would have charge of only one class, instead of two as at present , 
and his efficiency would, in effect, be doubled. 


Equipment. 

In a minority of cases— rather a considerable one, however— 
the desks are unsuitable in one or more respects. Occasionally, 
they are in a very “ramshackle ” condition, and are entirely 
unworthy of any decently equipped school. Here again, how- 
ever, some improvement is to be recorded. In several recent 
instances managers have, in response to the representations of 
myself or of my colleagues, provided new desks of the most 
modern type, or have promised to do so in the near future. As 
a rule, there is a sufficient supply of maps, blackboards, and ball- 
frames, but the maps are sometimes in rags and are of little use. 
A large scale map of the locality, a box of “ imitation ” coins, 
and interrogatory maps of Europe and Ireland, at least, should 
be in every school. There is sometimes a deficiency in press 
accommodation — a very serious defect as it causes a good deal 
of disorder and habits of irregularity. The systematic arrange- 
ment of school stores becomes an impossibility. 

Cleaning, Etc. 

Outside the Convent Schools relatively few schoolhouses get 
a thorough cleaning down at regular intervals. Whitewashing 
might be indulged in to a much greater extent than at present. 
The daily sweeping and dusting are, as a rule, attended to, but 
floors often remain unwashed for months. The visits of the 
painter to the schools are like those of angels, “ few and far 
between.” One very noticeable feature in the keeping of many 
of the schoolrooms is the absence of taste — particularly in the 
case of boys’ schools. A little thought and expense, if judiciously 
bestowed, would effect a *very great improvement. Such a 
simple and obvious matter as the symmetrical hanging of the 
tablets and maps, for example, is frequently overlooked. Copy- 
books and exercise books are sometimes allowed to lie in unsightly 
heaps in the windows; staring, smoky fireplaces are sometimes 
allowed to remain an offence to the eye, and are not dressed with 
moss, or other suitable material after the fires have been put out 
for the summer. The exercise books belonging to the different 
standards are often placed in a- promiscuous heap in the school 
press, no attempt being made to classify them and tie them in 
sets, duly labelled according to standard. These, and other 
details to which I need not now r more particularly advert, may 
appear to be trifling and relatively unimportant, but their sum 
total is not a trifle. Where these neglects prevail opportunities 
for training the pupils to habits of rpethod and system cannot be 
availed of, 
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School Gardening. 

It is the exception rather than the rule to find the school plots 
where they exist, kept in a tasteful manner. Some teachers aril 
very successful in dealing with this important part of their work 
Others, however, initiate nothing under this head, or even in 
some cases allow the plots which had been carefully cultivated 
by their predecessors to lapse into primeval wildness. 

In many of the schools I visited I found that window 
gardening had received a good deal of attention. On the whole 
I think, there is an upward trend in these matters and that our 
teachers are gradually realising to a greater extent than before 
that environment has much to do with the formation of 
character. 

Ventilation and Heating. 

In the great majority of schools due provision is made for 
ventilation, and this important matter usually receives attention. 
Some of the most imperfectly ventilated buildings are those 
erected in accordance with official plans. In these cases theorv 
and practice come into violent conflict. No effective renewal of 
the air appears to be possible, and towards the close of the day 
it is often distinctly foetid. 1 

Outside of the city of Dublin and some of the larger towns in 
the Circuit there is little systematic provision for the supply of 
fuel. The teacher has, in too many cases, to supplement the 
meagre contributions of the parents out of his own pocket. In 
the depth of winter no schoolroom, I believe, is left unwarmed, 
but there are often occasions in late Spring or early Autumn when 
no- fires can be lighted owing to the want of fuel, though in the 
interests of the health and comfort of the children this should 
be done. 

School Libraries. 

The school library movement is not spreading— rather the 
contrary. The proposed withdrawal of the Dublin Corporation 
libraries from the schools to which they had been supplied, owing 
to the fact that little use was made of them, is, unhappily, a 
plain evidence of this. The success of a school library will largely 
depend on the character of the books contained in it, and the wise 
selection of these is a more difficult matter than appears at first 
sight. _ I find, for example, that adventure stories have little 
attraction for girls, and the subtle humour of Dickens is wasted 
on the average schoolboy. School libraries are almost entirely 
confined to the urban schools, and are by no means to be found in 
all of them. 

Playgrounds. 

The majority of the schools have plots for recreation purposes, 
but they are sometimes irregular in shape, and the character of 
their surfaces is such that they cannot be used in wet weather. 
The cost of putting them into proper order would be prohibitive. 
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Sanitary Arrangements. 

The sanitary arrangements in the town schools are usually 
satisfactory. The closets are regularly “ flushed.” As this 
resource is not available in the country, unless in a few cases, 
the out-offices attached to rural schools are only cleaned at irre- 
gular intervals, and sometimes not for lengthened periods. The 
use of absorbents or deodorisers is very much neglected, 

Physical Culture and, Drill. 

In a certain proportion of the schools — mainly those in towns — 
bar-bells, staves, or dumb-bells have been provided— but nothing 
else. Drill is often not taken with sufficient seriousness. The 
exercises are carried on in “the letter, but not in the spirit.” 
No doubt, a considerable number of teachers have had no proper 
opportunity of getting an adequate knowledge of the subject. 
There are, however, certain excellent manuals on the subject on 
the market, and a careful study of any of these would enable a 
teacher to get through a sufficient and effective course of drill. 

Mr. Lynam makes the following observations regarding some 
of these points : — 

Except in the Ratknew School, and in the two Schools in Cmmlin. 
there is hardly a case of overcrowding in the country portion of the section. 
In the City Schools there are several cases of overcrowding, in every case 
cue to the superior efficiency of the teaching, which attracts pupils, . . 

Some of the County Wicklow schoolhouses have been much neglected, but 
there is a reasonable hope that they will soon be attended to. Window 
gardens and school flower plots are chiefly noticeable by their absence. 
Within the iast few months I have seen many school plots where there still 
linger evidences of flower beds laid down in the strenuous days when the 
New Programme came in ten years ago; plots now discoverable only bv the 
surface irregularities and the fine display of weeds which they show, 

‘School Libraries have had, owing to the action of the Library Com- 
mittees, an exceptional chance of success in this district. They have been 
ft conspicuous failure. I attribute this failure entirely to the teachers of the 
Schools, who have never, so far as I have been able to gather, given the 
sinalle-st attention to methods of distributing books among pupils. Their 
attitude may possibly be excused on the plea that the labourer is worthy of 
ms hire. Most of the Convent Schools must, however, be excepted from this 
statement.” 

Appliances for physical culture of any kind are rare in the section, and 
ai ‘ G confined, when they exist, to dumb-bells and bar-bells. It is much to be 
regretted that the play-grounds are not made more use of for athletic exer- 
cises and competitions, instead of mere loafing. The nearest approach to 
what i. should consider the right use of a play -ground is made at St. Kevin’s 
Boys’ Schools, Blackpitts, Dublin. ” 


And Mr. Dickie reports 

S nffi^ lle . a0( 5 mmodat I on P rovi ded by. the Schools in my Section is, in general, 
umcient. Several new vested houses have been erected during recent years, 
pa** • Ue S e i’ e are . s i x or seven unsuitable structures still in use, and many 
-i ® ^ partitions should be erected, or remodelling done, the general 

aracter ot the premises provided will compare favourably, I believe, with 
sny country area in Ireland. There are a few cases of overcrowding, 
. . ml due to . temporary causes. ” 

Sew!? „ fu ™ iture is > ° n , whole, good, only a small proportion of tho 
60e0 mI“fS mg °ew desks, but I have frequently to complain of the poor 
accommodation provided for the juniors. 1 
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1 ’ . . . . In a few cases the galleries which used to be erected in a 

certain type of vested Schoolhouse have had light desks attached to. them, 
and are thus rendered quite suitable for the use of young pupils. The 
supply of blackboards is, on the whole, satisfactory. ... AH Schools 
are fairly well provided with Maps , and there is scarcely any one without a 
Globe of some kind. Sometimes, however, the Maps in use are so small' as 
to be practically worthless for teaching purposes.” 

“ On the whole the houses are in a sanitary condition. All the Schools, 
except one, have the usual Sanitary conveniences, which are kept with rea- 
sonable care. As regards ventilation, there is little reason for dissatisfac- 
tion.” •. 

“ The heating of the Schools, though at- least as good here as in any dis- 
trict in which I have been stationed, is not satisfactory. , . . The cost 

involved is, of course, the obstacle. There are no regular funds to meet the 
expense.” 

Play mounds are attached to almost ail Schools, though sometimes verv 
small. and badly shaped.” 

“ There are practically no appliances such as parallel bars, &c., for physical 
culture. Organised School Games are the exception rather than the rule.” 

” I -notice year by year an improvement in the general appearance of the 
Schools, and in the neatness with which they are kept. Teachers, are more 
• inclined to take trouble about the cultivation of flowers outside the School, 
and in a majority of cases potted plants are kept inside the room. Pictures, 
too, are often introduced, and in other ways the Schools arc being made 
more attractive. The arrangements made for washing hands still leave 
much to be desired.” 

" Drill is taught in all Schools, and is, as a rule, well attended to, though 
the tendency is to teach merely arm exercises to the exclusion of the more 
useful trunk and bending movements.” 

Teachers. 

As a body the teachers continue to be very attentive to. duty. 
Their attendance is, as a rule, regular and punctual. They set 
a good moral example to the children under their care, whom 
they treat with sympathy and kindness. The element of harsh- 
ness that in years gone by sometimes characterised the inter- 
course between master and pupil has almost entirely disappeared. 
I am acquainted with no inconsiderable number of teachers who 
not only endeavour to train and instruct their pupils effectively, 
a practical interest in their future settlement in life. 
The teachers generally are gradually realising the need for 
careful daily preparation for their duties. It is a comparatively 
laie event to come across a teacher who has not at least taken the 
trouble to note down what he proposes to deal with within a 
definite period— say a week. In a good many cases, however, 
preparation ’ ’ ends there ; teachers trust to the inspiration of 
the moment for guidance- and usually find it a “broken reed.” 
Unless the master views the subject from the pupil’s standpoint 
and remembers his limitations he may tell a good deal, but he will 
vei 7 little. As I pointed out in a former [Report, “a 
_ mind is an expanding organism, not a mere tank into 
wmch knowledge is to be poured,” and it should be dealt with 
accordingly. Unless the teacher is in intimate touch with the 
several stages of the road along which the minds of his pupils 
must travel, if they are to be systematically trained, he cannot 
be a competent guide. In the development of any subject of 
instruction there are certain ‘ * danger points * * where special care 
must be taken by him to guard against confusion of mind on the 
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part of the pupil. When, for example, the multiplication -process 
is employed in Reduction in the ordinary wa-y : the final result is 
equal in amount to the (apparent) multiplicand ; the contrary 
takes place in an ordinary multiplication exercise. The seeming- 
contradiction is not cleared up, and the pupils helped to see that 
there is an increase but in a different direction— an increase in 
the number of units. Again, Division has a three-fold aspect 
which must be dealt with in logical order. It should at first .bo 
treated as shortened subtraction and, consequently, concrete 
divisors ought always to be used in the initial ’ stages of the 
subject. Once more, certain statements are allowed to harden 
into formulas which are used as foundation stones instead of being 
regarded as the concise, technical summing up of intellectual 
operations previously gone through. ' Many thousands of. our 
pupils implicitly believe that an adjective qualifies a noun, and 
have no doubt that feet multiplied by feet give square feet. 
Points like these are not always dealt with from the point of 
view of the learner, and this must be done if the pupils are not to 
be treated as so many parrots. “ The teacher’s task is to use 
“and present the subjects of instruction in such a way as shall 
“ most-' fitly carry on the process of mental training at each par- 
" ticular stage of advancement at which the child happens to be.’’ 
No teacher is competent to discharge his responsibility in this 
important matter unless he has made thoughtful and systematic 

S aration for doing so. Let it not be forgotten, however, that 
a . thing as over-preparation is possible. In this connexion 
a recent writer very pertinently says : — 

” Preparation is an excellent thing so far as 'it follows the general line of 
ivhat we think will happen; but over-preparation, which would arrogate to 
itself the language we are to use, the questions we are to ask, aye, and even 
the very answers we are to receive, is a life killer in teaching. If a lesson 
follows without deviation the narrow road of our preconception, we may 
depend upon it that it has failed, for the simple reason that the importance 
alike of lesson and teacher has been magnified at the expense of the child 
and his right of co-operation in the work.” 

The attitude that the teacher should take up with regard to 
wrong answers is admirably outlined by him as follows : — 

“ We are not yet beyond the temptation to deal with answers in surface 
fashion, making their rightness and wrongness the one standard of value by 
which we judge them. But it is the value of the thought behind .the 
answer that must ever count for so much more, and which alone we. car, 
work upon in guiding the child’s intellectual progress. Truly, the wrong 
answer,- if skilfully handled, is the teacher’s best friend,-' providing for him, 
as it does, the opportunity to apply a childlike mind to the child’s line of 
thought, .to locate his point of error, and to lead the wanderer safely back 
over tho rough ground where his feeble mental steps had stumbled. ’ ' 

Relatively few of the teachers read professional literature td 
any considerable extent: -If I may judge from what I notice in 
the schools from time to time, I fear that even the “ Notes for 
Teachers” do not receive sufficient attention. I suppose it re- 
quires an unusual degree of enthusiasm to cause a person to sit 
down in isolation and extract guidance and advice from cold 
print. The needed stimulus can, I think,' be best ■ applied 
through periodical conferences. ■ 

f g 
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Mr. Lynam notes : — 

“ The Teachers, with very few exceptions, are conscientious and indus- 
trious, hut they are conspicuously lacking in enterprise. . . I am glad 
to be able to state that they, practically without exception, will accept and 
work out fully any suggestion I make them ; but my complaint about them 
is that they wait for suggestions. ... My experience of teachers, so far 
as I have gone, tells me that they will alter no method except under ex- 
treme pressure — personal pressure from the individual who reports on their 
Schools. Printed matter sent down to the Schools in th^, form of Circulars, 
or * Notes for Teachers,’ or even Programmes, has no effect whatever until 
the Inspector comes round.” 


Mr. Dickie reports : — 

” The teachers as a body conduct their work with reasonable assiduity 
and success. The number of Schools marked higher than ‘ Good ’ is not 
large but very few indeed receive a lower mark than ‘ Fair.’ Instances of 
conscious neglect of Rule are not numerous. Speaking generally, I do not 
thnik that the teachers read very much. Most of them make some prepara- 
tion for work by drawing up Notes of Lessons, or, at least, by indicating the 
sequence of the different parts of the subjects. Some make no preparation 
at all other than the filling up of the Weekly Syllabus of prospective work 
universally used in this district.” 1 • 


Attendance . 


There has been little variation in the attendance during the 
year. Scarlatina and diphtheria prevailed rather extensively in 
the western part of Dublin City for a portion of the year, but 
there were no disturbing causes of long continued duration in any 
other part of the Circuit except, to some extent, the weather. 
Ihe attendance at two-thirds of the schools is far from being 
as regular as it should be. Parental apathy, as has so often been 
remarked, is the chief contributing cause, and next in order may 
be named the scarcity of agricultural labour. The Compulsory 
bchool Attendance Act has had but little permanent beneficial 
i?- the cont . rar y in man y cases, for it has established 
the tradition that pupils may leave school as soon as they reach 
the age of 14 years. The Act only produces an effect for a com- 
paratively short time after its introduction, till in fact the people 
learn the looseness of its provisions and the slowness of its 
machinery. The efforts of an energetic manager, Mr. Dickie re- 
marks, often produce greater improvement. He thinks that the 
tendency of the attendance — more especially in the County Wex- 
ford — is towards greater regularity. 

In Dublin City, and in the more important towns, children 
begin to attend school soon after reaching the minimum age— 
Years; but in the country the commencement of their 
school life is deferred for a couple of years more, unless they 
happen to live near the school. They finally leave, in most 
cases, at ages varying from twelve to fifteen years. There is 
much force and truth in the following remarks made by Mr. 
-uynam when dealing with this matter 


^ 0 mi^ ren P e Sen ^ School as soon as they reach the age of three 
years. Their mothers are glad to be rid of them for four hours of the day. 
At this age they can learn nothing, and the teachers (mostly highly qualified 
an., highly efficient) are doing merely nursemaids’ work with them. There 
is not as much money as we should like available for the education of our 
Irish children, and it is a pity to see so much of it expended on what is 
really crSche work, and not education at all.” 
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In the towns the pupils belong to the middle and lower classes 
—ranging from shopkeepers to labourers — and in the country the 
majority of the parents are farmers, “large” and “small.” 

Health of Pupils. 

The general health of the children is good, and defective eye- 
sight is comparatively rare, but as much cannot be said in regard 
'to the teeth of the pupils, which receive very insufficient atten- 
tion. 

Proficiency . 

In a considerable number of schools— mainly urban — sound 
educational work is being done. The pupils attending them 
receive valuable mental and moral training. There is an utter 
absence of cram, mere memorising, or mechanical teaching. 
Proper ideals are set before the pupils, and they are encouraged 
to make every effort to realise them. In a substantial propor- 
tion of the remainder the work done ranges from ‘ 1 Fair ’ ’ to 
“Good.” There is a third class of schools — fortunately a small 
one — in which the children are being slowly stupefied. 

When, under normal local conditions, a school falls short of a 
due standard of efficiency, its failure may he attributed to one or 
more of the following causes : — ■ 

(1) Want of effective preparation on the part of the teacher ; 

(2) Prevalence of indistinct oral answering ; 

(3) Failure to secure proper attention 'from the pupils. 

I have already dealt with the first point in a previous part of 
this Report. The second is a radical fault and is of very frequent 
occurrence. Much could be written about its injurious effects, 
but I must confine myself to one or two of its consequences. If 
the other pupils cannot hear what is said they cease to listen, 
and become inattentive. If this continues for a time, the habit 
of inattention is gradually formed. A further result is that the 
class practically breaks up into a number of individuals instead 
of forming an organic whole with all the pupils in intellectual 
touch. 

The sort of attention to be desired — but which is by no means 
as often realised as it should be. — “is that which is accorded 
freely and without coercion, not of the occasional stamp, but 
running steadily from beginning to end of the period of instruc- 
tion and, moreover, given by every member of the class.” 

The attitude of the children to their wmrk is largely governed 
by the personality of the teacher. Method is, no doubt, very 
important, but it is the man or woman behind the method that 
determines the final result. Children are keen judges of 
character and sincerity, and, in the mass, rarely make a mistake 
with regard to either. I meet teachers from time to time who 
do not appear to be aware of this. 
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Reading. 

Reading in the majority of schools reaches a very fair standard 
of merit. It is usually fluent— sometimes too much so, indeed— 
accurate and fairly expressive. In other cases the results 
achieved are less satisfactory. The principles which should guide 
class instruction, in the subject appear to be imperfectly grasped. 
The vocabulary of the lesson, so far as unknown, is not first dealt 
with, nor is there any preliminary introduction ; the reading of 
the passage is not sustained for a continuous time, but is fre- 
quently interrupted by casual questioning and explanation; 
model reading is not sufficiently resorted to, and when it is, too 
much is read at one time ; lastly, there are no questions on the 
lesson of a general kind which would train the pupils to sum up 
its drift and purport. 

When the reading is good I generally find that the pupils 
understand the meaning of what they have read. In this respect 
there is an enormous improvement since the “ Results ” period. 
Mi'. Dickie remarks that — 

1 f tlic practice of causing the pupil to repeat in narrative form the sub- 
stauce. of the lesson read is not so common as it should be.” He adds that 

for training memory, for teaching precision of thought and correctness of 
expression, it’s value could scarcely be over-estimated.” 

Mr. Lynam is of opinion that — 

Silent reading is not at present sufficiently practised in the Senior 
Standards; and when practised is largely ineffective for want of a subse- 
quent written summary made by the pupils.” 


Spelling. 

The proficiency in Spelling is fairly good. 


Writing. 

Speaking generally , • Writing is taught with a very fair degree 
of success. Certain mistakes are, however, occasionally made. 
I he whole line is written at once on the blackboard instead of 
being taken. in sections; pens are introduced too soon; when the 
younger children use slates the latter are often mere broken 
fragments with no guide lines ; and the pencils supplied are 
usually short pieces not long enough to be grasped properly by 
the pupils. I must again repeat that the correction of the 
written exercises should be done with greater thoroughness. 


Composition. 


One of the subjects that has gained considerably by the intro- 
auction of the new system is Composition. This was to be ex- 
The children have more varied and extensive reading, 
and They receive a more or less successful training in Oral Com- 
position, in the junior standards — an advantage that they did not 
possess in former years. Mr. Lynam speaks in very favourable 
terms of the work done under this head, and adds : — 


. , \ no ' v considerable originality of thought. Originality of expres- 
? l ?iV b 1 0 °j? (? T foim( b hut seldom with good literary effect, as the children 
fall back on their own local colloquialisms, c.g.,' 1 Brian Bol-u got up a great 
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battle at Clontarf.’ Correct literary expression .can only be gained by 
spending one’s days and one’s nights in the .study of the best models. 
These models should be found in the Class Readers of the different Stan- 
dards, and should be utilised in the teaching of Composition. ' ' 

Mr. Dickie- finds that — 

“ Composition is good oil the whole, but much 'of tile work is mediocre.” 
Grammar. 

A certain amount of attention is paid to formal Parsing, but 
the results are of little practical value. It is certain that they do 
not lead to greater correctness of expression. The exercises, as 
ordinarily conducted, consist in the mere repetition of a string 
of technicalities which ai’e very imperfectly, or not at all, under- 
stood by the learners. I never met -with a case yet in which the 
pupil had. the faintest notion of what was meant, for example, 
by “ Person ” or “ Government,” and why these points were re- 
ferred to at all. The study of the grammatical inflections, as 
contained in the text-book, and the subsequent working up of 
these into sentences, are the objects which teachers should keep 
before them. Analysis usually receives more attention than 
Parsing — in a good many schools the latter is not taught at all, 
or only to a slight extent — but it is usually taught as an end in 
itself. It is rarely if ever brought to bear upon the teaching of 
Reading, in which direction lies its chief value as a school subject. 

Geography. 

In a limited number of schools Geography is taught on sen- 
sible, carefully considered lines. The connection between cause 
and effect is carefully traced, and the imagination and judgment 
are exercised. Not only , is the knowledge of the pupils increased 
but their mental powers are strengthened and trained. In many 
other cases there is little that is educational in the work done. 
The subject is not properly approached. A start is made with a 
map without any attempt being previously made to put the pupils 
into intellectual touch with it. Details as to rivers, islands, etc., 
are then hurried through without any regard to intelligent 
sequence. No attempt is made to impart any interest to these 
lessons, and even the pointer is' often so handled as to give the 
pupils inaccurate ideas. 

Arithmetic. 

Except that there is occasional weakness in Notation, the 
junior standards usually answer well in Arithmetic. The pro- 
ficiency of the senior. standards in the subject is curiously un- 
equal. Questions that are worked with ease in one school prove 
to be insoluble conundrums in another which may not differ 
greatly from the former in general usefulness. While the power 
uf dealing with Applicate Arithmetic has distinctly improved 
under the New System, that of rapid and accurate calculation 
“as, to some extent, declined. The pupils do not get through as 
much actual work as they should. When the pupils nre in. desks 
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time is wasted by the custom of enframing each “sum” in 
numerous red lines, and by that of elaborately copying out a 
question which is answered in one-tenth of the time it takes to 
copy out. I have seen teachers spend time — or rather waste it— 
at the blackboard in explaining exercises which, , as the result 
proved, nine-tenths of the pupils already understood thoroughly. 
Ike teaching of Arithmetic by “ Rule ” also wastes time, for 
advantage is not taken of previously established principles. If, 
for example, both terms of the fraction § be multiplied by 4, the 
exercise is one in Reduction Descending, and if cancelling be 
applied to the. terms of the fraction T j,.we have an exercise in 
Reduction Ascending. The identity of the operations in each 
case is all that has to be pointed out. A very worthy and suc- 
cessful teacher whom I knew in the North of Ireland always 
devoted a specific time, each week, to what were called “ quick 
sums —that is, there was no call upon the reasoning powers of 
the. pupils;. the sole object aimed at was rapid and accurate cal- 
culation. This very healthy practice might, I think, be adopted 
m every school. Mr. Dickie is of opinion that teachers should 
examine their pupils to a greater extent in the subject, taking 
due precaution against prompting and copying. 

Science. 

Elementary Science is well taught in a limited number of the 
urban schools. It has taken no root in the rural schools into 
which it was introduced, and has had little effect on their intel- 
lectual life. Several causes may be assigned for this. Many 
teachers received an equipment whose professional skill was not 
equal to the demands that the teaching of Science made on it. 
Others have not been fully trained in the subject, having only 
attended one course of four weeks, or they were trained in the 
early days of the New System when the Science programme 
differed considerably from what it is now. 

Health and Habits. 

Instruction in Health and Habits is given in nearly every 
unequipped school, but with varying success. 


Nature Study. 

Nature Study is still in its infancy. With individual excep- 
tions the teachers have a very slender knowledge of it. So far 
as my observation has gone, the teaching of the subject begins 
and ends with the examination and naming of the several parts 
ol an ordinary wild flower. 


Object Lessons. 

The severest test of the skill of a teacher is the giving of a 
successful Object Lesson. While almost all attempt it, rela- 
tively few arrive,” as the French say. 
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" Many really good teachers,” Mr. Dickie points out, “ fail 
to give to their lessons the dramatic touch and simulation of 
interest which keeps the children attentive, and many sink into 
the barest routine where question follows question in an unvary- 
ing order.” 

Drawing . 

The teachers, speaking generally, have hardly yet adjusted 
themselves to the newer conceptions embodied in the present 
Drawing programme. In a limited number of schools admir- 
able work is done, but the subject continues to improve but 
slowly. The advance is not due so much perhaps to any general 
progress in technique as to the more varied and more interesting 
subjects which the teachers have introduced. To train the eye 
to appraise lengths and proportions, and the hand to reproduce 
these with some approach to accuracy, is all we can aim at in a 
National school. Of Drawing in the art sense as an instrument 
of culture there cannot be much. 

Singing. 

Singing continues to be one of the successful subjects, and is 
taught in almost every school. Occasionally, however, there is 
a tendency to neglect “ beating in time ” (by the pupils). 

'. Needlework . 

Needlework is, on the whole, good, but specimens of really 
high class work are not often seen. Less time than formerly 
can be devoted to it owing to the broadening out of the Pro- 
gramme in recent years. 

Cookery and Laundry-work. 

Much useful work has been done in Cookery. Thu subject 
invariably becomes popular wherever it has been introduced. 
There is little or no difficulty in procuring materials. There is 
every prospect of an increased number of schools taking it up 
in the current year. Mr. Dickie is of opinion that 

' ‘ It would raise the Standard of the work if the Organisers could pay some 
surprise visits to the Cookery Classes.” 

Laundry-work is taught in a fair number of schools in Mr. 
Dickie’s section. 


History. 

There is as yet but little sound instruction in History. It is 
taught too often as a series of disconnected facts. The teachers 
have to cultivate the sense of historical perspective and make 
themselves acquainted with “those great central events which 
must be studied in detail, as also the masses of subsidiary matter 
which may be dismissed by a few words of tactful connexion.” 
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Infant Training. . .. 

A fair proportion of the Infant Schools' and Departments are 
conducted according to the best modem methods. Self-activity 
and spontaneity of action are encouraged in every possible way— 
yet training in self-control is not forgotten. The correlation of 
subjects, too, is fully carried out. In the others, various faults 
m method are noticeable. Kindergarten is stiffened into a dull 
mechanical routine. Object Lessons are not so handled as to 
train the powers of observation and speech of the pupils. The 
object to be examined is not supplied to each , of the children; 
incomplete answers are accepted, and answering in chorus is 
permitted. The lessons are. carried on with little life, anima- 
tion, or conviction, and can only be regarded as a perfunctory 
compliance with official requirements. The relative values of 
the nine digits (ascertained by Subtraction) are not always suffi- 
ciently dealt with. When Freehand Drawing in outline is 
attempted,- the examples are not always well graduated. The 
gravest faults are noticed in the teaching of Beading. The 
blackboard lessons are often, in effect, only the old tablet lessons 
thinly disguised and marked by the same defects. As in the 
case of writing, some teachers appear to think that the use of 
the blackboard will, in itself, by a sort of magic, produce the 
required result. The blackboard should be exclusively used at 
the initial lessons as it is cinly then possible to use the right 
method. In teaching a child to read we have to attend to three 
things— (1) meaning, (2) sound, (3) sign. We should, there- 
lore, start from the spoken language, for with. regard to any 
particular word m it, the child already knows two out of the 
three joints above referred to, and has only to be taught the 
sign . Y\ e should first deal with names of things , and not by 
any means wutli all of these, but only with those of regular 
oimation (hat, pen, etc.), taking care to have the actual object, 
oi a picture of it , or a blackboard sketch of it in close proximity 
to the word. Io fix the children’s ideas, they may lie ques- 
tioned on the uses, etc., of the object. The ‘children should 
next be taught a few words like is, am, was, were, so that 
printed sentences can be formed. Difficulties may then be 
gradually introduced. From the beginning, these sentences 
should be read by the pupils with due deliberation, and in a 
tui al manner, and m a clear, firm tone! I am not always 
satisfied with the school games. Children, as a rule, have a 
good deal of the dramatic faculty, and have a wonderful pow 7 er 

0 make-believe. These gifts are sometimes not utilised to 
the extent that they should be. 

Drill and Singing are usually satisfactory. 

* to the want of suitable furniture and of adequate equip- 
ment, the special training of infants cannot be properly carried 
? ■ mai }y ordinary schools. They get their due share 

1 ' f l J1 ? ^fary and other subjects from the mem- 
hfYk, „ .f eacl ™8' ™ " two-teacher schools,” but in those 

0 . one teacher they are too often handed over to the 
ff n r . e t °£-ti Se .q 10r l 3 . 11 ? *, T hc urgent importance of making a good 
■ - t with these infants is not at all as universally recognised as 
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it should be. They are allowed to acquire habits in their early 
years which seriously interfere with their subsequent progress. 


Promotion of Pupils. 

The teachers regularly examine their pupils for promotion 
towards the close of the school year. Judging from the marked 
inequalities in the proficiency as between school and school, I 
cannot but think that there is a great lack of uniformity in the 
tests applied by the teachers at the Annual Examinations. 

In the Results days the pupil’s mind was; as I have said in an 
earlier part of this Report, regarded as a tank into which know- 
ledge was to be poured. The New' System has popularised a far 
higher conception of the duty of the teachers, and, except in the 
worst schools, with more or less satisfactory results. In the 
matter of general intelligence there is simply no comparison 
between the schools now, and as they were some dozen years 
ago. Any attempt in former years to get the pupils to do original 
work in any branch was exclaimed against as unfair and unjust. 
The state of mind of many of the teaching profession may be 
judged from the following incident which happened soon after 
the introduction of the New System. I may premise that the 
teacher to whom I am about to refer was very earnest and 
capable, and afterwards rose to the full level of his responsibili- 
ties. One of my then colleagues, when examining his school 
for the Annual Report, gave a simple Arithmetical problem to 
the Second' Standard which merely involved the addition of two 
numbers like 97 and 63. Though the pupils had been enrolled 
in the Standard for a full year, all failed to do the " sum ” ; they 
treated it as if it were an exercise in Subtraction. “ Oh, sir,” 
said the teacher, “ according to the programme they should have 
got an. exercise with five addends.” It happened, by the way, 
that the regulation in the programme directed that not more 
than five lines were to be given, I- am convinced that the most 
inefficient teacher in the Circuit would be ashamed to take that 
view' of the matter now. Dealing with this topic, Mr. Dickie 
says : — 

“ Half understood and wholly unassimilated knowledge was pumped into 
the pupils. Neither the early part of the year in which the School * stood at 
ease,’ nor the -latter part, in which the pupils were hurried through the 
programme, afforded opportunity for the formation of habits of thought or 
reflection. Contrast with all this the even and measured progress of the 
School which has no reason to expect the Inspector’s testing visit in one 
month more than another, the absence of hurry, the liberty given to the 
teacher to follow his own bent in deviating here and there from the pro- 
gramme. ■ Observe how the boys in an average School will answer a question 
of inference in Geography, and contrast it with the sterile pointing of other 
(lays, and note the general intelligence as shown in Mental Arithmetic or 
in the readier appreciation of the point of a question.” 


Organization. 

The anticipation of improvement in the matter of Organisation 
which I expressed in my former Report has been .realised. The 
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' ‘ grouping ’ ’ of standards for collective instruction in all sub- 
jects— except to a partial extent in Arithmetic— is being prac 
tised m an increasing number of schools. The official grouping 
is usually followed, but it has to be modified sometimes to meet 
special conditions. Many teachers, labouring under a false im- 
pression as to the object in view, rather feared to adopt the 
grouping system in its entirety, especially in Reading. Mis- 
conceptions having been removed, this system is now working 
easily and successfully in the schools where it has been tried. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

The regulations of the Board regarding the instruction of 
monitors are carried out. 'Criticism Lessons ” are regularly 
given. In some of the larger schools the monitors benefit greatly 
by them. In others, they are given with varying success, ft 
is easy to expect too much from these young people, but I notice 
that where the Principal is a dominant personality these lessons 
are very successful. Mr. Lynam reports favourably of the train- 
ing given to the Pupil Teachers in his section. Mr. Dickie 
mentions that there are two Pupil Teachers in his Section, both 
of whom have recently competed for training after satisfactory 
service. 


Extra Subjects. 

Algebra, Geometry and Mensuration, and Irish are taught in 
a moderate proportion of the schools. Irish is in charge of Mi. 
Mangan and his staff. The knowledge of Algebra, is sometimes 
on? 6 ™ 011 u ®* ere . is little grasp of the underlying principles. 
r>i? e I* U P, ? re S m< Jed by rules which they do not understand. 
Ihese rules instead of being “ lights to their paths ’’ are merely 
ropes to which they cling blindly when joassing through the 
tunnel. 1 here is more reality in the teaching of Geometry, 
though the proficiency in this subject does not, ordinarily, rise 
to a high level. 

Evening Schools. 


T ihere is only one Evening School in Mr. Lynam’s Section. 
It is situated m College Green, Dublin, and continues to be very 
successful. It is fulfilling a most useful function. Mr. Dickie 
reports that — 


were only four livening Schools in this Section last Session.” 
°f kf a .dds, “ calls for any special remark, all having been 

conducted with regularity and distinct advantage to the districts they 


The Secretaries. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. J. Alexander, 

Senior Inspector. 

j 
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Gentlemen, 


Limeeick, 

July, 1911. 


In accordance with instructions contained in your letter of 
31st May, I beg to submit a report on the schools in the Limerick 
Circuit. 

My last Report was furnished two years ago, and since that 
time there has been no change in the extent of the Circuit, and 
very little in the general conditions. 


Amalgamation of Schools. 

In County Limerick live double, schools— Meanus B. and Q-., 
Borrigone B. and G-. , Nutgrove B. and G., Patrickswell B. and 
&., and Crecora B. and G. — have been amalgamated, and one 
school, Clarina, struck off the roll, the attendance having fallen 
below 10. In County Clare there have been three amalgama- 
tions — Killimer B. and G-., Toonagh B. and G., and Rinneen 
B. and G. National schools. 


School Accommodation. 

In the matter of school accommodation, complaint can only 
be made in isolated cases. In general, the schoolhouses are 
solid buildings, kept in reasonable repair. The number of un- 
satisfactory structures is steadily decreasing, and it must be said 
that managers are in most cases very anxious to obtain building 
grants to replace unsuitable houses. I have often had occasion 
to remark that schoolhouses built 50 years ago are in much better 
condition than those built 15 or 20 years ago. This is par- 
ticularly the case in County Clare, where the jerry building age 
may be safely dated as somewhere about 1891. 

Class-rooms, unless recently built, are not often satisfactory. 
They arc generally too small, and are unprovided with desks, so 
that no writing lesson can be carried on in them. A good many 
lengthy rooms have lately been partitioned off into two, greatly 
to the, comfort of both teachers and pupils. 


Cleanliness. 

As to neatness and tidiness of schoolrooms, a matter on which 
iny colleagues and myself lay a good deal of stress, I notice a 
distinct improvement. Schoolrooms are, as a rule, clean in the 
morning, and, what is more difficult, kept clean during the day, 
and in various little ways, such as the introduction of flowers, 
photographs, and pictures, schoolrooms resemble inhabited 
Christian homes rather than bare barns. Best of all, the pupils 
are being trained to take an interest and pride in the appearance 
of the schoolroom. 
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School Gardening . 

With regard to exteriors, flower beds, cultivation of climbing 
plants, etc., matters are not so satisfactory. Sometimes the 
^2F i 18 ^ Ve a .^ s ^ a,nce f rorQ the school, and this presents a 
difficulty. There is a type of person who cannot pass 'a flower 
bed without wrecking it, if this can be done safely. Some 
teachers have been very successful in interesting the pupils in 
this matter of cultivating flowers. Each class takes charge of a 
flower bed, and warm emulation is aroused. 


School Libraries. 

I regret to say that school libraries are. not numerous. Pro- 
perly used they are a valuable adjunct to a school. A pupil who 
is fond of reading will automatically acquire a knowledge of 
composition, spelling, grammar, and geography. As an ex- 
planation of exceptional brightness and intelligence in. a pupil 
one often hears, “-Oh, he reads a lot at home.” 


Under the above headings Mr. MacMahon writes 

“In general the district is adequately supplied with schools. There are, 
However, out of 187 schools twenty which are not large enough for the 
numbers in attendance, fourteen of these being in County Limerick and six 
1 • ^ are * r nT these eases the necessity of additional accom- 

modataon is urgent. There are no unnecessary schools in my district. 

ine furniture of the schools taken as a whole is barely satisfactory. 
Convent schools are always Well furnished. There are far too many schools 
which are without proper desks for infants and juniors, and a large number 
of schools require new furniture. The houses are steadily improving, though 
t e improvement is slow. The grounds are much better 'kept than they were, 
ive \ ears ago. There is at present a general tendency to have small flower 
plots m the grounds adjoining the school. 

™ twe Pi v - f °ur garden plots in full working order in my 
portion of County Limerick. The work done in these plots is of the greatest 
practical value to the pupils, who invariably take a keen interest in this 
°f education. They are encouraged by the teachers to make little 
i xpei imuits m their own home gardens, which are certain to be of immense 
service to those who will have to tarn their living by farming. The cultivn- 
101 ' ° owers m boxes, pots, and plots, has made rapid strides in recent 
} ears, and has had an excellent effect on the pupils 
.i The lioatmg arrangements are generally . inadequate. One small fire- 
place, often badly placed, is supposed to be sufficient to warm a room pro- 
viding accommodation for from 80 to 80 children. 

Rcll °? 1 libraries are in very few schools, but the extension of the pro- 
yumrae in Reading has certainly induced many pupils to try to get the loan 
of books from those m the neighbourhood who have them.” 

Mr. Hollins writes : — 

ll ml e OI two eases of schools being in close proxi- 

T am ^' 0r ^ aud Hally ea Schools are little move than a mile apart. 

KillerVl V,, lu * orme< J that a site for a new school (to take the place ot 
li, S . .1 be f n aeoul ' ed , at Lisheen, midway between the Ballyea and Bal- 
nose^Lhool 0 !^ T UCl1 mor ° situation, in which the pro- 

? . should become a flourishing institution. Other possible 

Keimnls Ld f * 00 ao,ltl e: uoua sdiools are the. St. Brigid’s and Lfioamior 
nnemvl e L,lf h ti 01c ! O ? t ey a ? (1 schools— the former being about 

one-nnd-a-half, the latter about two miles from each other. No part of the 
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section lias hitherto come under my notice in. which an additional school is 
required. Any change should rather be in the direction of reducing than of 
increasing the number. 

11 Though the majority of the schools .1 have hitherto inspected are well 
built and well equipped, there are at least eight in which building and furni- 
ture are of the poorest description. Most of these have but four bare walls, 
a few windows — often too small — a roof, more or less sound, and a fire- 
place. There is no ceiling or sheeting inside — the roof in two cases being 
composed of sods, giving the whole room a desolate, comfortless appearance. 

I am glad to be able to state that a handsome new school has replaced the 
old building at Inch, and that the foundations of a new school arc being 
laid at Baltard — the old structure having long been an eyesore. 

“ In many otherwise satisfactory school buildings the desks are of tho old 
fashioned, excessively sloped pattern, with the seats often six or eight 
inches from a vertical line let fall from the edge of the desk. In few schools 
indeed are to be found desks suited to the children of the lowest standards, 
with the result that I have occasionally seen these children kneeling on the 
desk seat or standing on the floor between seat and desk in a vain attempt 
to write a good copy or produce a satisfactory drawing. In several eases a 
change for the better is observable. The new desks provided are now 
generally adjustable, bu.t it is to be regretted that so few’ of these useful 
desks have hitherto been procured. I have noticed one or two cases in 
which the teachers have neglected to adjust them to the needs • of the 
smaller children. 

“ The upkeep of the schools and premises is a matter to which insufficient 
local attention is : paid. Many handsomely built schools assume, in a few 
years, a bare and weather-beaten' aspect, for want of a periodical application 
of lime and paint; w’hile in point of equipment much more might be done 
by way of replacing maps, blackboards, Kindergarten and science apparatus, 
&c., worn and reduced through years of ceaseless use. Another factor which 
largely conduces to the bare and cheerless external appearance of many of 
our schools is the non-cultivation of flowers, shrubs, and creepers in the 
school plots. In most of the schools, it is true, a more or less successful 
attempt is made to grow flowers in pots or window boxes, but in too many 
cases even . these, for want of . sufficient knowledge of plant life, lead a 
bloomless, straggling existence, which frequently comes to an untimely end 
during the summer vacation. Moreover, sufficient care is not exercised in 
fostering, a genuine interest in these plants and their welfare in the minds 
of tho children. This might easily be done by giving two children charge of 
each, by encouraging them to inquire into its nature and growth, and to 
bestow on it every care and attention necessary, and, finally, by offering a 
small prize for the best result. On the- other hand, too little attention is 
paid to the beautifying of the scliool-plot by the growth of flowers and 
shrubs. In the case of some schools the plot is too limited to admit of this, 
but this cannot be said of the majority of the schools, the omission being due 
rather to want 'of interest and initiative on the part of the teachers, some of 
whom live at considerable distance from their schools. The front gate, I 
have frequently observed, is left unlocked, or is without a lock, so that 
animals and fowl are free to wander ad libitum over the playground. 

“In a few. cases teachers, who do not reside in the vicinity of the school, 
have complained that the flowers are plucked and the beds trampled on by 
mischievous people after school hours. I have occasionally met with u 
tastefully laid-out school-plot, and it adds considerably to the appearance of 
the school. This is the ease with the Synge and Clooney Girls’ Schools, 
while great praise is due to the principal and pupils of Cree for the scientific 
attempt at vegetable and flower culture which they have made. It is too 
early yet to speak of the result. 

“ In most of the schools — the convents leading the way in this respect — 
attention is paid to neatness and. cleanliness, but I have more than once 
inspected schools in which the floor has not been washed at all, or only 
once, during the school year; while the offices are too often neglected and 
suffered to fall into decay. The personal appearance of teachers and pupils 
is in most cases creditable — the girls’ schools being generally superior in 
this matter to the boys’. 
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“ Many teachers are careful to ventilate their schools properly, but a 
number appear not to recognise or to neglect this important precaution. The 
cords of the window machinery become broken, frequently after Bhort 
service. No effort is made to repair or replace them, and the windows are 
subsequently left closed, or but slightly opened, even in warm weather. In 
one school provided with windows, of which the upper portions only open 
inwards, controlled by cords, I found ah almost unbearable atmosphere on 
a sultry day, although all the windows were open to their fullest extent. 
The best ventilated schools I find to be those which are provided with win- 
dows that open up and down with balancing weights.” 

I quite agree with these remarks anent the windows. 

To resume quoting from Mr. Hollins : — 

“ In a very few schools I have met with the nucleus of a library, and in 
some of these the teachers have informed me that the senior pupils borrow 
and read the books intelligently Many of the teachers and managers, how- 
ever, do not appear to be sufficiently alive to the importance of reading as 
a pleasant means of widening and cultivating the mind. 

“ Most of the schools are provided with a suitable playground, surrounded 
by a boundary wall, which, in too many cases, is allowed to fall out of 
repair. 

Teachers. 

We are agreed in speaking highly of the teachers, and of the 
zeal and earnestness which they bring to bear on their onerous 
duties. It is only to be expected that in a large body of teachers 
there must always be a certain number who have no natural 
aptitude for teaching, and who have been mistaken in taking it 
up as a vocation. With these it is not possible to do much. 
Honest, industrious, well-meaning, still they have not the ait 
ot teaching. They don’t know why they go astray, and they 
don t know where they go astray. By dint of strenuous exer- 
tion they accomplish a reasonable amount of work, and there 
is not- much prospect of any advance on this. Some of those I 
liave m my mind s eye who, while far from brilliant teachers, 
yet set a fine example to their pupils of honest endeavour arid 
upnglit behaviour. And in no direction can a teacher’s influence 
vfn e J. erci ?f ^ with more wide reaching and beneficent effect. 
\\ nether he be brilliant or moderate, he is for some hours each 
day the guide and example to his pupils. -Children are th« 
keenest of observers. Every word and action is noted and 
conned. If then before their eyes each day in school children 
have a man attentive to his duty, faithful to his work, just in his 
dealings with them, stern, maybe, but kindly, the influence on 
character is deep and lasting. 

. ^ teacher emerges from a Training College and settles down 
in a school. Henceforward, outside the ordinary work of school, 
there is nothing definite for a teacher' to take up in the way of 
study , and there is a strong temptation to be content with the 
amount of knowledge already acquired. This is unfortunate, 
inere should be some defined course of study put before a teacher 
which he might follow. For instance, he might be encouraged 
to graduate in a University. University fees might be paid, 
ancl additional salary granted to those who succeeded in obtain- 
ing a degree. 
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Mr. MaoMahon’s observations are : — 

1 ] iaV ij nothing but praise for the teachers. There are, of course, some 
\ V ko do not come up either in work or ability to the average standard, but 
the proportion of these is, I am certain, lower than in any other body of 
public servants. In this circuit ample proof has been repeatedly given of 
their anxiety to improve their methods by their attendance at conferences, 
and by the keen interest shown in the discussion on the lessons taught. 
They have taken up gardening wherever possible. Nature study has been 
started in very many schools. In the girls' schools the teachers have 
almost universally introduced Cookery and Laundry, and have attended 
lectures in the Technical Schools to enable them to do their work in a 
thoroughly up-to-date style.” 


MV. Hollins also praises the teachers, and remarks : — 

11 In two respects I have found several wanting; they do not appreciate 
clearly the value of early and punctual attendance, and do not make ade- 
quate' and useful preparation. It is, I fear, too generally assumed that the 
teacher’s duty ends when he locks the school door at 3 or 3.30. Tlic day’s 
work is then over, and little or no thought is taken for the morrow. It is 
true that there are very many honourable exceptions, men and women 
whose chief concern is their school, and who come daily with that living 
knowledge of their work that is the sure forerunner of success. It is also 
true that nearly all teachers compile what is entitled a weekly syllabus, but 
this latter is too frequently a perfunctory performance, hastily written, of 
little use for the purpose of instruction, and taken from a shelf or from tlio 
recesses of a press only when required by an Inspector. Many teachers do 
not appear to comprehend that the weekly plan of work is to ho of help in 
the exercise of their profession, and that it should, properly speaking, in- 
clude heads of lessons, and brief teaching notes to be expanded by the 
skilful educator into vigorous, living, useful lessons.” 

Attendance. 

There has been no material change in the attendance in the 
course of the last two years. It is- better than the average in 
Ireland, but no one could pretend to regard it as satisfactory. 
Parents are careless and apathetic. Were it not for the exer- 
tions of parish priests and curates, the attendance in some dis- 
tricts would be much lower. School Attendance Committees 
are not, as a rule, of much assistance. When they by chance 
are vigilant then the magistrates are slack. A great deal de- 
pends on the school attendance officer, and he is in some cases 
quite inefficient. The creamery system contributes to irregular 
attendance, but as an off-set may be mentioned the building of 
labourers’ cottages. This should in time increase the attend- 
ance at our schools. The children of a labourer attend more 
regularly than those of a small farmer, the latter being liable to 
retention at home to do occasional farm work. 

Children begin to attend school a-bout the age of 3 or 4 and 
leave at 14. The very little ones are not regarded as serious 
pupils. Their mothers send them to be out of the way. In 
Limerick City the school serves as a “ creche,” and the infants 
have a good time — play about with toys, dolls, rocking 
horses, etc. 

Health, of Pupils. 

The children here are healthy and hardy, with bright eyes 
and rows of strong white teeth. Whether they will keep up to 
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this standard after the introduction of universal tea drinking and 
unvarying baker’s bread remains to be seen. Inquiries show 
that porridge is never taken in the morning, and only sometimes 
at night. 

I have been making an effort to get the school hours shortened 
Children stay in school till 3.80 and 4 o’clock, and then have 
to walk considerable distances to home. I am strongly of 
opinion that school work should cease at 3. A pupil will, day in 
and day out, do more work from 10 to 3 than from 10 to i. 

Proficiency . 

In ordinary schools the teaching of infants is the least satis- 
factory part of school work. These unfortunates are too often 
left without either occupation or amusement and are compelled 
“to be good’’— that is, to assume as closely as may be the 
appearance and mental attitude of a graven image. Occasionally 
they receive a lesson— too often one which induces them to re- 
lapse with a sigh into their former condition. It is not possible 
that they can receive much attention in one-teacher schools, and 
Mr. Hollins points out that in most schools the materials neces- 
sary for successful infant training are miserably inadequate or 
altogether vyanting, so that the teacher does not know how to 
keep the children interested and occupied. 

At the same time one notices in this — “ the fag end of the 
school”— an improvement, and it is beginning to be realized 
that the first three or four years of school life are the moBfc 
important and determine largely the future intelligence. Not 
that reading tablets are entirely banished, or that “it is my 
ox ” has ceased utterly to be heard in the land. 

One wonders why it is that infants are always pastured on 
words of two or at most three letters. Surely 'a word of five 
letters is just as easy to recognise as one of two. 


Reading. 


My colleagues remark that the proficiency in Reading is good, 
and I agree, though not with much conviction. The reading is 
accurate enough, and there is no want of intelligent explanation, 
but there is not much reallv expressive reading. Mr. Hollins 
puts his finger on the cause : — 


One does not often liear good pattern reading ; and even those teachers 
who do read model passages for their pupils are not careful to insist on their 
being correctly imitated. A common fault iu connection with pattern read, 
mg is that the passages read are too long. The result is in many cases a 
slipshod style, further marred by imperfect articulation, and little attention 
is paid to the natural phrasing of the text.” 


i ^ course, the final object of all. teaching in this subject is to 
rrr V n j m a P?®“on to acquire information for himself. 

VVe find silent reading ” and the use of story books of great 
advantage to this end. Silent reading must always be supple- 
mented by questioning on the matter read so as to ascertain if 
the pupil has been giving steady attention. Story books are 
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sometimes used in an absurd way ; three or four pages are read 
in a day to an accompaniment of an elaborate explanation of 
words and phrases. Imagine “Treasure Island” doled out in 
that fashion. 

Writing. 

Writing may be put down as ranging from good to excellent. 
Really bad and careless handwriting is almost unknown. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to the manner in which pupils 
sit in the desks when writing. I find pupils sitting in a cramped 
stooping posture which must prove injurious to health. Pupils 
should sit upright in an easy, comfortable attitude. 

Composition. 

Written Exercises of all kinds arc carefully supervised and 
corrected by the teachers. I note the following regularly re- 
curring faults : — 

(1) Exercises contain too many errors. An exercise over- 
laden with mistakes is valueless to the pupil and troublesome 
to the teacher. 

(2) Errors which should be corrected by the pupil are cor- 
rected by the teacher. 

(3) Compositions are short and infantile. Sometimes the 
subjects given are unsuitable. 


A discussion of the subject set for an essay should precede the 
actual composition, and this discussion should be largely carried 
on by the pupils, who should be encouraged to express their ideas. 
The teaching of oral composition improves. A senior pupil in 
an average school will now give a fairly coherent account of any 
lesson read. 

A rithmetic. 

A great deal of time and teaching is given to Arithmetic , 
which apparently is still regarded as the important subject. 
Pupils are much more expert than formerly in answering ques- 
tions on the processes employed, and, generally speaking, the 
subject is not taught so mechanically. My experience is that the 
questions are not varied enough. A pupil begins “fractions” 
and works at “ fractions ” for weeks uninterruptedly, and during 
all this time it does not appear to be regarded as playing the 
game to ask him a question in reduction or compound multipli- 
cation. 

The questions set have seldom any bearing on practical life. 
The numbers dealt with are almost always too large. For in- 
stance, in reducing pence to pounds, anything less than millions 
is rarely condescended to. 

I cannot help thinking that Arithmetic engrosses an unduly 
large portion of school time. Particularly so in the case of 
senior girls. When I see these girls struggling with stocks and 
shares, cube root, etc., it invariably occurs to me that they would 
be better employed in learning to sew and to ;ook. • 

o 2 
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Grammar. 

In Grammar there seems to be a tendency to revert to text- 
books and to the stupefying definitions contained therein. Some 
time ago I encountered a class, each member of which informed 
his teacher that “Etymology treats of the classification, deriva- 
tion and inflection of words.’’ On inquiry it turned out that 
nobody knew what “treats of” meant, nobody know what 
“classification” meant, nobody knew what “derivation" 
meant, and nobody knew what “ inflection ” meant. 

Grammar is supposed to teach people to speak and write 
correctly, and the few really necessary rules which would enable 
them to do so might be written out on a sheet of paper. 

Geography. 

Geography is being taught in a more interesting and attractive 
way, though here also there is a tendency to rely on long lists 
and memory work. Wherever the “Notes for Teachers ” have 
been studied and followed the results are good, and the subject, 
instead of being the driest on the list, has become one of the 
most attractive. 

Map drawing gets better practice. Here the tendency which 
requires to be checked is that towards over exactness, unim- 
portant details instead of broad sweeping lines. 

Science. 

In some schools Science Work of a very high order is done, 
in others it ranges from middling to good. The intimate bear- 
ing of the subject on practical life is not often realised or taught, 
the notes written out by the pupils are soinetimes not the out- 
come of their own work, and the apparatus is not properly cared 
for. 

Object Lee sum. 

The teaching of Object Lessons is unsystematic. Very rarely 
at the beginning of the school year is a syllabus drawn up which 
shows a sensible and coherent plan of w’ork. 

History. 

The pupils show an interest in the History of their own 
country and learn it readily.* And yet one sees in the news- 
papers statements, from people who have not taken the trouble 
to ascertain the facts, to the effect that Irish history is not 
taught in National schools. 

Cookery. 

Cookery is the subject in which most progress has been made, 
arid this is as it ought to* be. One looks forward to the time 
when many now comfortless homes will be made attractive 
through the lessons now taught to the school-going girls. The 
subject is perhaps the most popular of all. Certainly on cookery 
days the girls tidy themselves up and set to with a will. 
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Singing. 

Mr. Hollins observes : — 

“ Singing is well taught in many schools — the convents generally being 
in advance of the others; hut too often the. teaching is lifeless and inefficient. 
The same modulator exercises are repeated day after day ad nauseam, the 
songs are sung in an uninterested, lifeless manner, without due attention to 
time. A number in most schools are spoken of as non-singers, and apparently 
content to be so regarded, sit for the half-hour period, disregarded by the 
teacher, and without an effort to improve themselves.” 


Organization. 

We agree that most of the teachers have sound ideas on the 
matter of organization. The suggestions in the. .Programme 
have been adopted and carried out with benefit. No doubt 
there are still some teachers who have not realized what a proper 
system of grouping means, and who have no conception of a 
bright, lively lesson to a whole division compiising several 
standards, but the number of such teachers grows smaller. 

Monitors. 

The training and instruction of monitors are well attended to, 
and they acquit themselves well at examination. In the matter 
of Criticism Lessons there is still some ground for complaint. 
Care is not taken that the monitor should study the “ Notes for 
Teachers ” and a good text-book on “ Method.” Consequently 
the monitors’ notes are confused and unsystematic and of little 
help to him in his actual teaching. The criticisms of the. teach- 
ing staff are too often perfunctory and pointless. One finds a 
monitor giving a worthless lesson, and, turning up the Criticism 
Book, sees the same lesson praised as satisfactory. 

Extra Subjects. 

With regard to Extra Subjects Mr. MacMahon writes 

'• Irish has become almost a regular subject in the schools here. Both 
teachers and pupils are very much interested in it. The public competitions 
held in County Limerick have been very well patronised by the schools. 
The reports of the Irish organiser show that good work is, as a rule, done in 
this subject. 

“ The teaching of Mathematics is now confined to a few schools. "When- 
ever taken up it is generally a success.” 


Mr.. Hollins states : — 

” Irish aud Mathematics have been taught as extra subjects in a large 
number of schools. Irish is almost extinct as a spoken language in County 
Clare, the south-western, and to a smaller extent the north-western, corner 
being the only parts in which it still has a precarious existence among the 
older people. This adds considerably to the difficulty of the teachers, who, 
besides endeavouring manfully to train their pupils to speak and write a 
language in which high proficiency can be attained only by continuous resi- 
dence among native speakers, have, to encounter the indifference, and often 
the antipathy — veiled or open — of parents and children. Hence, in the 
majority of schools in which I have examined the Irish classes the results 
have not been satisfactory. But here, too, as in all matters of school life, a 
great, deal depends on the teacher. In districts where very little spoken 
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Irish is heard I have found pupils with a better knowledge of it heeaiu. 

better taught — than in localities where many of the older inhabitants nr* 
native speakers. Most of the teachers ore eager students of the laneim™ 
and qualify for certificates of proficiency at the Irish colWs during «?’ 
summer vacation." ® 

'Evening Schools. 

With regard to Evening Schools, I again quote from mv ml. 
leagues. Mr. MacMahon reports : — “ 

" There were, fifteen Evening Schools in operation last year Four of 
these will not re-open next session. Valuable work is done in the eveniuo 
schools 111 the city of Limerick in the case of girls whose early educating 
was neglected, and w'ho are now working in factories and at housework 
during the day time. Very few rural evening schools survive longer than 
four years, when the novelty of the work lias lost its attraction.” ° 

Mr. Hollins writes.: — 

.“ Tpn evening schools were in operation during the past winter. Of these 
nine completed the necessary course, and were inspected for final reDorf’ 
One. was closed on the outbreak of an epidemic, and did not resume Good 
work was accomplished in six, two were accounted fair, and resuits of a 
highly satisfactory nature were forthcoming in the case of one These 
schools were in nearly all instances attended by. men only, and there is no 
doubt that many of them have profited by the instruction imparted." 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant" 

J. McNeill. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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Clonmel, 

July, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit for the information o£ the 
Commissioners a General Report on the condition of primary 
education in Circuit 18. 

Circuit. 

This circuit comprises very nearly the whole of the large county 
of Tipperary, a considerable portion of each of the counties of 
Limerick and Waterford, and small parts of Clare, King's and 
Queen’s Counties. 

There are in all 392 -schools, of which 16 are in my special 
charge, and 183 and 193 respectively in the charge of my col- 
leagues, Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald and Mr. Yates. 

In accordance with official regulations, I take one-fifth of each 
of my colleagues' schools annually— a different fifth every year— 
for general inspection, and I visit the schools in this fifth rather 
more frequently than the other schools whose general inspection 
falls to the section Inspectors. But, in addition, I have 
• managed to visit most of the schools in the circuit at least once 
since I took charge here, on the 1st July, 1909, so that, taking 
general and incidental inspections together, my visits to schools 
in the two years that have since elapsed do not fall appreciably 
short of 1,000. 

Generally speaking, the schools are suitably situated, but there 
are at least six cases in each of which a new central school could 
with advantage replace two bad sehoolbouses, and at least one 
case in which two schools under protestant management might, 

I think, be amalgamated. 

Amalgamation of Schools. 

Amalgamation has just been effected in the case of the Carrick - 
beg Boys’ and Girls'’ Schools, and it will shortly occur in the 
Ballycahill Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 

School Buildings. 

New schools replacing old ones have come into operation at 
Aherlow, Bilboa, Coolmoyne, Emly, Kilmakill, Rathgormack, 
St. Mary’s Convent, Nenagh, and Tour— 12 in all— and new 
schools are being built at Clogheen, Cloverfield, Heigh ^Killusty, 
and Lisvernane ; while building grants have been applied fox at 
Ahane, Ballybran, Cahereonlish, Carrig, Carrowbawn, Clash, 
Oola Newport, Pike, Poyntstown, Foilaclera, Mohorough, Killa- 
villa, St. Mary’s Nenagh, Sheahan's Cross, Templetuohy, and 
. Twomileborris. 

The schoolhouses built under the new plans have been described 
as “ a national asset,’-’ and they well deserve this appellation; 
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those of St. Mary’s Convent, Nenagh, and the group of three 
schools at Emly, representing the high-water mark of achieve- 
ment in this direction in my experience. 

Some 58 schoolliouses of this circuit can only be described as 
bad ; 61 schools have no out-offices ; and at least 106 have either 
no playgrounds at all, or very indifferent playgrounds. 

The bad schoolhouses almost invariably have bad furniture 
and equipment, but, over and above the 58 schools before men- 
tioned, I should estimate it at quite twice as many more in which 
the desks and the other appointments are of a highly unsatis- 
factory character. 

Not many cases, perhaps five in all, of serious overcrowding 
occur. In a comparatively few other schools there is occasional 
overcrowding. 

Schools built on the former Board of Works’ plans are not 
well adapted to the successful operation of the New Programme 
since where there are classrooms these are nearly always too 
small, and they are very often encumbered with obsolete 
galleries. 

Many of the schools vested in trustees receive little attention 
in the way of small repairs, painting of woodwork, &c., and it is 
very desirable that a local fund for this purpose should be avail- 
able in every parish. 

School Decoration. 

In nearly every school now-a-days window plants are to be seen, 
but they often add very little to the ornateness of the premises.’ 
In only about one-fourth of the schools can I report any attempts 
at external ornamentation— such as the cultivation of shrubs and 
flowers in the school plot, and climbing plants on the walls, &c, 
I have calculated that out of the 201 schools in the southern 
section of this circuit only 58 can be said to possess tasteful 
premises. 

The teachers sometimes demur to the expense they say such 
efforts would entail upon them, but in many cases I am rather 
inclined to think the slight extra trouble involved is the real 
secret of their extraordinary reluctance to render their schools 
pleasing to the eye. 

One case that came under my notice was instructive. I spoke 
to the principal of an important school about the bareness of the 
premises, and he promised to do something to meet my views. 
Six months after, on visiting again, I found a transformation had 
neen effected. What was formerly a wilderness was in a fair 
way to become a garden. On expressing my pleasure with what 
had been done, and on inquiring how it had been brought about, 
I learned that a local gentleman had been so kind as to give 
shrubs, &c., and to send his gardener for a dav to give' advice 
as to their proper planting. 

There are many kindly disposed persons of that sort through- 
out the country who would be only too glad to render like help 
if only they were asked to do so. 
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Cleaning of Schools. 

In many of the schools I do not find adequate attention given 
to sweeping and dusting, and in very many the Board’s rule as 
to a morning inspection as to cleanliness is more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. Yet I think we are. improv- 
ing in this respect. From this stricture the Convent schools are, 
of course, excepted, since I always find maintained in them a 
very high standard of neatness and cleanliness. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitation leaves much to be desired. In addition to the 61 
schools which have no out-offices, there are many where the out- 
offices immediately adjoin the school, a most objectionable 
arrangement, and there are several others where the offices are 
very unsuitable. 

School Libraries. 

School libraries are very few, -and my inquiries lead me to 
suspect that those that exist are little used by the pupils. 


Physical Culture. 

Appliances for physical culture are scarcely to be found out- 
side the Convent, schools. 

It will be seen, then, that the condition of the school buildings 
■ and their equipment are not satisfactory as a whole, and I do not 
find as great an interest in primary education here as I found 
in County Kerry and in Belfast. 

Mr. Little, who had charge of Section A for the three, months 
ended 31/3/11, writes on this subject as follows : — 

" In regard to quality of school buildings, attention to repairs, neatness 
and taste, Section A. was very disappointing. The rural districts of South 
Tipperary display abundant evidences of prosperity and taste on the part 
of the inhabitants; yet the schoolhouses are inferior in condition, in equip- 
ment, and in neatness to those in most, if not all, of the districts known to 
me. The number of schools which impressed me unfavourably in these par- 
ticulars was well over fifty per cent, of the total number visited. In some 
the buildings themselves were old, unsuitable, and in disrepair; in others 
closets were filthy, ruinous, or entirely lacking; in not a few eases good 
rooms were rendered unsightly by neglect of dusting, scrubbing, whitewash- 
ing, &c., and in very many flowers and pictures were conspicuous by their 
absence. The remaining half varied from good to excellent, and formed a 
pleasing contrast to those referred to. ’ • 

And Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, who has had charge of Section A 
since Mr. Little’s departure, makes the following statement on 
the same subject : — 

“ I cannot say that I have been favourably impressed by the schools in 
general. Many of the school buildings, too, are old, badly constructed, 
poorly furnished, and poorly equipped. There are several cases in which 
there are no outofliees. In a few of the bad cases applications for grants 
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for new buildings have been made, but there are, over and above these 
great number which should be speedily replaced by up-to-date sehoolhous’es* 
There are no indications, however, that such will be provided in the near 


Teachers. 

As in every other circuit with which I am acquainted, there 
is immense variety in the competency, ability, and fitness’ of the 
teachers, nearly every one of whom now has on any given clay 
of the school year some evidence to display of preparation for 
work. These prepared notes differ enormously in value. Some 
are done in a perfunctory way, merely to show to, the Inspector 
in case he should arrive. I find them occasionally being hurriedly 
jotted down in school in the half hour from 9.30 to 10 o’clock. 
Teachers who do this do not seriously contend that it is prepara- 
tion at all when I exchange views with them on that important 
subject. They are only assuming, or trying to assume, the 
virtue of preparation. Notes of the kind are. never used in 

teaching; they are not meant to be so used; they are the 
teacher’s attempt to conform to what he, no doubt, thinks “a 
fad ” of the Inspector. 

There is, however, another kind of preparation — and in writing 
this I have in my mind one of the most skilful teachers in the 
whole circuit — in which the notes are real aids to instruction, 
the result of careful thought as to the most telling presentation 
of a subject, the note-book being at hand for brief reference 
throughout the day. Teaching on these lines is a real pleasure 
to listen to, because one can almost see the growth of the 
children’s intelligence ; but teaching of this kind is comparatively 
rare. 

On this subject Mr. Yates writes of the teachers of Section B 
as follows : — 

“ I am able to class more than half as good or higher, but about Gar- 
tenth tall below fair. They are anxious to improve themselves in new work, 
eagerly avail themselves of opportunities for attending Cookery and Irish 
classes, but I should like more evidence of study in ordinary branches and 
more useful preparation for daily work. I find the * Notes for Teachers 1 
used more often as a source for obtaining Drawing patterns than for any 
other purpose, and the patterns, as a rule, are used to supply the place of 
preparation rather than to assist in preparation." 

Mr, Little writes on the same subject in regard to the teachers 
of Section A as follows : — 

Of the teachers who came before my notice, about 20 per cent, were 
giving very satisfactory service, and over 40 per cent, in addition were 
deserving of praise. Nearly 40 per cent, fell below the standard, some 
through want of ability, some from age, and some through lack of diligence. 
Of the 80 per cent, who fell below the ‘ very good ’ mark, there were few 
who could not do better by earnest study of the principles underlying their 
work and ley close attention to their daily routine. It seems very difficult 
to find a valid excuse for neglect of the definite and simple task of keeping 
school accounts, up-to-date, yet syllabus books, note-books, progress records, 
averages, roll columns, registers, were time after time found behind; out-of- 
date 1 Lists of Books ’ and Time-Tables brown with age and smoke and dust 
were ■ to be found hanging on the walls. Extreme cases were, a pair of 
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Registers eleven years in arrears, a 1 List of Books ’ eight years old, and a 
Time-Table which was still only an experimental one at “the end of the 
seventh month of the school year. 

“ It is dismal and unpleasant work to record these deficiencies, but the 
circumstances call for plain speaking. I canuot even qualify my statements 
by explaining that the instances of neglect were rare ; on the contrary, they 
occurred in one form or another in the majority of the. schools.” 


My own opinion is that, though there are honourable excep- 
tions, the teachers do not as a body show sufficient evidence of 
study and of endeavour to improve themselves in skill. For the 
most part they have very few opportunities of seeing any but 
their own school ; the world of education lies within its walls, 
and it must take a large measure of commonsense in a person 
so circumscribed to avoid getting into a groove, to see life steadily 
and to see it whole. 

Miss Rosalind Travers, in her delightful book, “Letters from 
Finland,” gives a not unpleasing picture of a teacher’s life in 
that far-off land. She writes : — 

" Since 1807 the communes all over the country — even in Lapp mark — 
have been empowered to establish enough elementary schools to educate all 
children between nine and sixteen. The village community provides a house, 
furniture, and education appliances, and agrees to supply the teacher with 
firewood and grazing land for a cow, while the State gives the salary, £35 
to £4,7. This is not so meagre as it seems, considering the simplicity of 
Finnish life. There are pensions for illness and old age, besides an excel- 
lent system of educational grants, by which the majority of Finnish ele- 
mentary school teachers can spend six months abroad, at the State expense, 
during some period of their working life. They apply for a ‘ stipendium ’ to 
study Continental methods of education, to acquire languages, or simply to 
improve their minds by travel; and such stipendiums, though small in 
amount, are freely granted and honestly used.” 

I could heartily wish that some such system of stipendiums 
were available for our own elementary school teachers. 

Instances are not uncommon where advice tendered with the 
sole view of the advantage of the school has been persistently 
disregarded; and, indeed, I might add that the resisting power 
of some of the teachers of this circuit to the permeation of new 
ideas has filled me with wonder. 

I find eases in which that excellent work, “ Notes for 
Teachers,” looks as fresh and unsullied as when it left the 
printer, and when I came here I found many instances in which 
the Board’s Programme could scarcely have been read at all. 
“ Grouping of Standards,” which is so essential a feature of 
the Programme, was unknown in many a school in South Tip- 
perary, as I find on reference to my notes. One example will 
suffice to illustrate my meaning. In a two-teacher school, having 
all standards represented, from infants’ to sixth, I found in the 
autumn of 1909 seven groups. Every standard had a separate 
reading text, and every standard was being taught separately 
all the branches of English, Arithmetic, and Geography. 

I regret to state that many evidences of neglect of the school 
accounts have come under notice, and several cases of falsifica- 
tion, some of which have been punished by the infliction of very 
serious fines. 
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There are about 114 Junior Assistant Mistresses in the circuit 
and this class of teacher is, on the whole, serving a very useful 
purpose. Many of them have been trained at classes conducted 
by the Board’s organizers in Kindergarten. They show much 
diligence at these classes, and they endeavour to put into practice 
in their schools the excellent instruction they receive. 

Of them, Mr. Yates writes as follows : — 

“ There are over fifty Junior Assistant Mistresses in my section, most of 
whom are doing useful work. They are, as a rule, diligent, but as their 
work is more, difficult, and needs in many ways more skill and adaptability 
than that of the teacher of senior standards, at least an equal amount of 
training is desirable. The success achieved under the circumstances is 
creditable; the organiser’s classes are eagerly availed of, and have proved 
most useful.” ’ 1 

Attendance f 

Regarding the attendance, &e., Mr. Yates writes as follows 
and my own experience agrees with his : — 

“ The general tendency of the attendance is towards decrease. Time 
is no marked change in regularity, which, however, differs considerably in 
different schools and localities. In many districts the summer vacation is 
arranged to suit the harvest. Regularity is affected— unavoidably in most 
instances— by farm operations, planting, and harvesting, and in a few places 
by saving turf. These are foreseen and allowed for in arranging work but 
there are also other absences even more injurious to the work of a school- 
children are absent for a day or two each week, on slight pretext, so that 
a teacher is rarely certain of a full attendance. 

“ There is also a third kind of irregularity — the senior boys attend during 
winter, spend summer at farm operations, and resume attendance the fob 
lowing winter, while the junior infants attend only in the summer. This 
renders high-class work almost impossible in the schools affected. 

“Asa rule, children come to school about the age of five, and ieave about 
fourteen. They are the ehildien of labourers and small farmers, many of 
whom are unable to afford hired labour.” 

The Compulsory Education Act is in force in several parts of 
the circuit, but I cannot see any very marked results from its 
operations. In one case, where it recently came into force, in- 
creased attendance was ascribed to this cause ; but in other cases 
where I made inquiry the views held are that the Act, as.it stands 
and is worked at present, is of very little use. 

Health of Pupils. 

The general health of the children is good, and their eyesight 
seems good on the whole. Many instances of defective teeth are 
to be found, some of stammering, and a few of deafness. 

Proficiency . 

With my colleagues, I recently made a careful classification of 
the schools of the circuit from the point of view of the proficiency 
exhibited. We find some 70 schools rated as Very Good, or 
Excellent, 154 Good, 148 Fair, 19 Middling, and 1 Bad. There 
are, therefore, far too few schools of first-rate character, and far 
too many fall under the designation “Fair.” 
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Infant Training. 

Regarding the infants, Mr. Yates writes : — 

*■ The training of infants lias improved greatly, their school life has been 
made brighter and happier, and the number of schools where children 
definitely learn to be idle — a difficult task — is now small, although in many 
the occupations provided for the infants are still very inadequate. 

“ The progress made in the art of speaking is disappointing. The black- 
board is pretty generally used for teaching Beading, but it often contains a 
mere transcript from a primer, having no advantage over a tablet, with the 
disadvantage of being badly printed. 

“ Regular Kindergarten methods are not followed except in a few large 
schools, but some simple occupations are provided in most schools. 

“ Object Lessons are improving, although they often deserve no more than 
‘Fair.’ They are still regarded too much as a separate branch in which 
pupils are to be instructed, instead of forming, as they should, the basis of 
all infant work.” 


Generally speaking, I find it difficult to get the daily conversa- 
tion lesson for infants’ and first standards regularly given in the 
schools of this circuit, and the pupils have not attained much 
facility in oral expression. 

On the subject of proficiency generally, Mr. Little writes : — 

“ The proficiency is not such as could be highly praised, though some of 
the schools could not easily be surpassed in point of merit. The prevailing 
defects, where defects existed, were one or more of the following : — 

“ Oral English — Excessive speed in Beading, with consequent inaccuracy, 
disregard of sense, punctuation, and expression; neglect of poetry; oral 
answers low, indistinct, and in faulty English. 

“ Written English — Want of care in Penmanship, want of cleanliness, de- 
fective marking of errors and faults, aud a great shyness of correction. 

“ Arithmetic — Want of knowledge of elementary tables and inability tc 
solve simple problems. 

“ Drawing — Heavy, unsteady lines, and excessive use of the rubber. 

“ Needlcivork — Neglect of garment-making, knitting, aud especially cut- 
ting out. 

“ In some of the schools, even very good ones, there was a tendency to 
delay promotions unduly, especially in the cases of pupils who had reached 
Fifth or Sixth Standard. 

“ Close-dotted Drawing Books were very common, aud slates were often 
in use for desk work.” 

Methods and Organization. 

On the subject of Methods and Organization, Mr. P. J. Fitz- 
gerald sends me a very important memorandum, which, coming 
from an Inspector of such wide experience, deserves, I think, to 
be quoted extensively : — 

He writes : — 

“I. have had opportunities of looking pretty fully into the working of 
about seventy schools altogether, including those which I have inspected for 
general report. 

“ During the progress of these inspections I have noticed some marked 
defects in methods and organization. I have found that in several two- 
teacher schools — and this is the prevailing type here — the system of organi- 
zation best suited to such schools lias either not been adopted, or when 
adopted has not been carried out with success. I found the organization of 
the school into four groups adopted wherever the Senior Inspector had 
visited; but even in some of these cases ‘ desk lessons,’ at which the pupils 
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were supposed to work silently under supervision, were made teaching 
lessons, and the pupils engaged on the floor, who should have been U nd 
active instruction, were left idle. In cases where the 1 four group system* 
had not been adopted matters were still worse. I visited a ‘ very good ' 
school recently, and found three ‘ talking ’ lessons going on simultaneously-- 
two. groups on the floor reading History from text-books, and a third on th 
floor also engaged at a ‘ practice lesson ’ in Arithvietic, at which all talked 
together. The infants had been dismissed, and the desks were vacant I 
have found in ‘ good ’ schools the infants divided into, two and sometimes 
three sections, one of which read from an easy Reader and one from a 
Reader more advanced. First Standard read from a First Reader and 
Second Standard from a Second Reader. The teachers had not realised 
what a waste of effort on their part, and a waste of time on the part of the 
pupils were entailed by this course. It is not surprising to find a great 
deal of Reading of poor quality in the Senior Standards, a slow rate of 
promotion, and a low standard of general intelligence when the most impor. 
tant subject of the curriculum is ‘taught* in this way. With such 
arrangements the intelligent teaching of Reading and Oral English is next to 
impossible. 


“ There is also an excessive use of the Alphabetic method of teaching 
Reading, . and apparent failure to realise that pupils ought to be taught from 
a phonetic system which would lead soon to the recognition of syllables not 
letters, as the elements of words which are important from the reader's 
point of view. There is also a failure to recognise that pupils remember 
many words from having seen them often before, and a persistence in the 
practice of taking children again and again over the same lesson until they 
know it by heart. I have noticed scarcely any attempt at teaching expres- 
sive Reading, though I have shown teachers, what they apparently did not 
believe possible, that this can be done from the very earliest stages. 

“ There is thus a good deal of leeway to be made up in the junior classes - 
and until a good beginning is made at this period of the child’s school life’, 
it is hopeless to expect good progress later on. I have had instances, which 
surprised me, showing the persistence of this alphabetic method of arriving 
at the pronunciation of a long word. I heard a clever child in Seventh 
Standard recently spell the word * misdemeanours ’ in order to make out 
what it was. A well-taught child of First or Second Standard would have 
attacked the word by syllables, and come off triumphantly in half the time 
taken by her more advanced sister. And in connection with this ‘ alpha- 
betic ’ method of reading I notice a great deal of oral spelling practised 
here. Every Reading lesson ends with practice in oral spelling, and the 
talk, which is supposed to constitute so important a part of the Reading 
lesson, is crushed out. Hence it is not surprising that Oral Composition 
is .weak, and Written Composition characterised in the higher standards by 
want of facility and paucity of ideas. The practice of Oral Spelling would 
not be so objectionable if there were no time for Transcription and Dicta- 
tion, hut I find an abundance of both, and too much of the latter. 


Another' defect which I have observed is failure to apply analysis to the 
purpose for which it would be most useful in elementary schools, viz., the 
improvement of Reading. It is taught here as if it were an end in itself, 
instead of being a means to an end. Of course, it may be objected that 
there are many good readers who have never learned Analvsis. The teacher, 
however, whose business it is to systematise and classify, “ought to utilise 
the knowledge teat, as Analysis teaches the child that words fall into groups 
in a well-defined way, it would he worth his while to get the child to form 
the groups correctly by asking questions appropriate to the occasion. At 
present the means adopted to correct the faulty grouping is to read the 
passage correctly; but to my mind it would help the child much more if by 
a well-timed question he were made to correct himself. Questioning may 
interrupt the flow of sense for the time, but the child will be much more 
likely to_ acquire the power to read intelligently if he knows why his bad 
reading is _ bad, than lie will by merely reproducing his teacher’s model, 
xlodellmg is the shortest cut for the teacher, but is just as much educa- 
tional as the practice of telling a child every new word he meets, rather 
than of utilising the power which he has acquired to make out the word for 
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himself. There is much in the fact that it is the easier method for the 
teacher, just as it is easier to dictate words to be spelled orally, than to 
propose a series of good questions on a lesson, that has been just read 
'• I have noticed much Parsing of a purely mechanical type here. " 1 find 
pages taken up with the parsing of is, was, are, in, on, the, &c., very illu- 
minating surely for a child in a strenuous age like this. I have discussed 
the question with my colleagues as to why room should be found for such 
useless matter, to the exclusion of really valuable grammar exercises and 
we have come to the conclusion that these exercises require no forethought 
on the part of the teacher. ° 

“ Another defect which I have noticed here in the written exercises of 
the pupils is the amount of space occupied with questions in Arithmetic 
copied from a text-book which lies before the pupil. In some cases which 
I timed I noted that the pupils got two questions copied out in full and 
solved in half an hour, but it must be added that ten minutes were spent 
in distributing the copybooks and in finding where the pupils oudit to 
begin, I the figures only were taken down and the pupils set to work at 
once at the calculations they should have worked from six to ten exercises 
of the type at which they were engaged. 

“ I have also noticed defects m the methods of teachers’ demonstration of 
Arithmetic, c.y., failure to begin with easy exercises* and to lead the pupils 
ea fy s *fl ,s t0 tb® ot the blackboard for the solution of the more 
difficult. I he methods that I have seen adopted lead to a mechanical pro- 
ficiency in Arithmetic merely, and the splendid opportunities that offer for 
improving children s acquaintance with numbers and their relations and of 
making them expert at mental work are not availed of.” ’ 

Dealing with the same subjects, Mr. Yates writes : — 

Rcadiinj is often indistinct, and in some cases an artificial intonation is 
adopted, to which occasionally accuracy is sacrificed. Explanation receives 
much attention, but in some cases the meaning of a passage is not under- 
stood although the pupils can give • meanings ' for each single word 
Arithmetic lias continued to improve in the lower standards, but I aui 
•tiU greatiy disappomted with the senior pupils, who not only cannot work 
such difficult questions as formerly, but do not show much increase of in- 
eUigence in working simpler ones. The • Rules ’ are treated as quite dig- 
tine ; the line between unit method’ and ’proportion' is often more 
marked than between Multiplication and Division. Teachers do not seem 
o recognise that all ordinary questions are only simple applications of the 
four simple rules. I often find bad figures, and very frequently bad ar- 
rangement of work, so-called ‘rough work’ being relegated either to , 

S^Ltbe^ ^ ° an,10t b8 reid ' ° r *° W ot paper, where 

I am forced to the conclusion that in these cases— and they are many— 
the teacher does not systematically check his pupils' work. No sensible 

Smsel™must mldr 118 ‘° ^ ^ ** consciousness 

Penmanship, 

With regard to Penmanship, I find much neglect of sound 
black-board instruction. Many teachers use head-line copies, 
and they seem to think that the use of the black-board may be 
dispensed with when these are employed. 

Business men in the city of Belfast and elsewhere have com- 
plained to me of a certain decadence in the matter of hand- 
wntmg, but this decadence does not seem to be confined to 
Ireland, for I was interested to observe that Mr. Huth Jackson 
at a recent meeting of the Institute of Bankers in London, said 
that he thought the standard of the young men of the present 
day m the matter of handwriting was not as high as. it used to 
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be. ’ ’ Mr. Gladstone used to say that he had only known two 
perfect things — the voice of Sir Robert Reel and the handwriting 
of Lord Palmerston . We have not a great many imitators of 
the latter in Circuit 18. 

I have now dealt with what some boldly phonetic scholar called 
“the three R’s.” They constitute the foundation of all edu- 
cation , and even a sufficiency of it for most people. Yet, if we 
look further afield than Circuit 18 we find three of the Biskra 
of London’s examining chaplains making recent lament that very 
few candidates for Holy Orders have ever been taught to read 
intelligently and intelligibly; and we all know the famous diffi. 
cutty of a celebrated Chancellor of the Exchequer over the 
“ dots,’’ as he called the decimal notation. 

What my colleagues and I are concerned with, however, is 
that the teachers of this circuit should not fall under the spell 
of Dogberry, who tells us that “ to write and read comes bv 
nature ” — and to nature, apparently, some of them are content 
to leave these branches. 

Geography . 

I have always been of opinion that Geography does not get 
the attention in our schools that it deserves. What may be 
made one of the most interesting and fascinating subjects of 
the Programme becomes, in the vast majority of cases, jejune, 
and void of interest to the children. 

One of the most obvious duties of a person engaged in teaching 
this branch is to train pupils to use their eyes at a map, yet it 
is only rarely I find them able to tell me from the map such 
simple things as the general direction of flow of a river, the 
character of a county or of a country, whether mountainous or 
flat, &c. ; the position of two counties or places with reference 
to each other. 

The subject may be illustrated from a teacher's reading, 
travel, &c., and the connection of History and Geography may 
be shown. In a very good school I know in another part of 
Ireland the principal had made quite a collection of picture past- 
cards, which he used to illustrate his lessons in Geography. 

On this subject, Mr. Yates writes as follows : — 

“ Geography too often consists in learning lists from more or less un- 
suitable text-books and pointing the places on a map. In the junior stan- 
(lards, however, the teaching is more intelligent. Pupils often possess a fail- 
knowledge of local Geography, of the formation of rivers and their relation to 
mountain ranges, and of the cause of day and night, &e. 

History. 

On the subject of History, Mr. Yates also writes : — 

‘ ‘ History is still very disappointing. I very rarely meet a class who show 
an intelligent knowledge of the portion read. The names and facts have 
little interest for them, and knowledge of the sequence of events hardly 
exists. Details of a battle or a war can sometimes be given without any 
knowledge of its cause or result. Most of the available text-books contain 
too many disconnected facts, and few of the teachers possess tlic necessary 
knowledge ot history to supply the connecting links.” 
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Drill. 

Drill is taught in some form in nearly "every school in' the 
circuit; and. where the teacher has the necessary enthusiasm the 
effects 1 of instruction in this branch • are observable ’in all the 
school work. Where enthusiasm is lacking, however, though 
the formal exercises in Drill may be tolerably well performed, 
the influence of these lessons does not permeate the ordinary 
daily routine. , 


Cookery and Laundry -work: ' 

I am glad to be able to report that Cookery or Laundjy is 
taught, in the great majority, of the schools in which these 
branches can be taken up, and I have hopes that before long 
they will be taught in every suitable, school. These subjects are 
deservedly popular, and, from my colleagues’ and the organizers’ 
reports, I am able to state that very creditable work is, on the 
whole, being done in them. 


Science. 

Elementary Science is not widely taught here. Only 18 schools 
out of 190 in Section B take up this branch, of whibh Mr. Yates 
writes : — 

* Science is not widely taught. The early age at which pupils leave 
school, and the irregular attendance of the senior pupils make it difficult 
to secure satisfactory progress. There is not enough individual work done 
by the pupils, so that the object and meaning of an- experiment are often 
obscured by the mechanical difficulty of the operations. The broad outlines 
of an experiment are 1 often hidden from the children by minute details of 
the method to be employed, and the same defect adds difficulty to' the foll&w- 
mg writing of potes, and takes from, it its usefulness as an exercise in .Com- 
position. 


“ In all schools not equipped for science teaching some form of Nature 
otuay is followed. In most cases this is very elementary, and in many 
cases either .no scheme is prepared beforehand, or the scheme prepared does 
not give the lessons in connected series. This is usually not due to want of 
will on the part of .the teacher, b'ut rather to want of power. ' It is a matter 
Q considerable difficulty, to- draw up in detail a good connected series of 
nature lessons, but in this respect sufficient use is not made of the various 
syllabuses given in ' Notes for Teachers.’. »’ 


Mr. Fitzgerald informs me, too, that he • 

Has not seen any w'ell-eonstructed schemes of Object Lessons.'’ 


Singing: 

_ Ii; Sin pny, a branch now tapght almost universally I find 
I'm ^ of school songs, on the whole, but too often very 

little -knowledge of Modulator or Chart exercises. Pakt singing 

el;i°i’ m - pa l ratl ^ ely rare ' ■ Par * 00 mu eh is don e to teach ths 
midren to -sing by ear, and I find the harmonium brought, into 
raqmpfaon 'bow and again even by teachers who- have Tonic 
..." a : .certificates, and who. ought to know that this is not a 
correct method of instruction. . : 
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Drawing. 

Little, has yet been done in the way of Object Drawing a 
subject which many of the teachers have not had an opportunity 
of acquiring. The copying of designs from the black-board and 
from Drawing copy-books, some Geometrical Drawing, and easy 
Scale Drawing are the varieties most often attempted, 1 


In regard to this, Mr. Tates writes : — 

Drawing is again in a transition stage, and few teachers seem to grasp 
tne aim of the present programme. Crayon drawing is added on with little 
conception of the object of its introduction. Sometimes crayons are used 
simply as substitutes for lead pencils. Mass drawing seldom goes further 
than the covering of a page with more or less circular bullets, this course 
being followed day after day. 

Some attempt is made in the infant classes to use Drawing as a means 
of expression, but this is not carried out to any extent in the senior classes. 
Object Drawing is attempted in some schools— and even the attempt is 
praiseworthy. The success achieved so far is not great. In many eases the 
result is merely a copy of the teacher’s idea of what the object ought to 
stand 1 t t be ™ any “f the d , ra "' in S of object must in the fast in- 
seen hv ^pupil must be taught to observe what parts can be 

wW /r r and , wha * oa “ “OL he must see which lines are straight, and in 
tnriebt Im ??. curve - .whether one point is above or below, 
■will enable °f anotl ? er - (which all depends on correct observation) 

actual at - leas * a .„ r °ogh drawing which represents some 

DPrifil will fhe • glble ^ rawm S* P ri ll and practice in the correct use of the 
pencil will then m most cases enable him .to execute a good drawing. 1 ' 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

tJll a T g °l ^ OI l itor& ; and Pupil teachers is satisfactory on 

! a!whl 0Ug T S ^ past sch ° o1 y ear 1 met myself four 
cases where very great neglect was displayed in this respect. 

Extra Branches. 

a iw l X wi br + ai ? 0h !? ta ^ en U P are Mathematics and Irish. Only 
take b he f f mer ’ while the latter branch is taken 
mpdiate cb-f n n '? m ! )er oases. Of the 95 schools in my im- 
OTese^ted^nnfl ±v® soh ool year just ended, only six finally 

snhipct J 51 1 - m Mathematics, though many more taught this 

Sid H P T ° f th , e /? ar - Four out * these six classes 
acquitted themselves creditably. 

, by the organizers’ awards, the teaching of Irish must 

ivrn tp> medl ° ore ™ a gi’eat many schools, and on this subject 
Mr. Fitzgerald writes as follows 

ip in manv caRwl'nn'Lt^f Se f in j n aeven teen schools. The proficiency 
the nmfaiLov i tl8fa0t0ry ’ 0f the s «^nteen schools in which I tested 
fa which ■ la88eS WCr ^ m,ddlin 9 and six were bad. The six classes 

toee of th^clLfs ^° y J a u i ad were tau « ht fa y <fa extern teacher, and 
by another. It wmilS*."* 1 '* ^. e n ? rlc assi g n ed was middling, were taught 
and the modicum nf ^ at ability to speak Irish fluently, 

short course of train™ a °bing skill that it is possible to acquire during a 
With such qualifications ** P™ 0 ” 
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“ It must, however, be added that the time devoted to Irish instruction, 
especially in the more advanced courses, is in such eases quite inadequate ■ 
and when this fact, and the further one that the pupils do not go to the 
trouble or expense of providing themselves with the Irish Beading books 
required at the lessons, are borne in mind, it is not surprising that the pro- 
ficiency in this branch is not good.” 1 

Evening Schools. 

Eleven Evening schools were in operation last session.' Of 
these, Mr. loittle writes : — 

“ There were altogether seven' evening schools, two in the Senior' Inspec- 
tor’s section and five in section A. Four belonged to convents, had lar^e 
staffs and large attendances, and took up varied courses, extending from tSe 
rudiments of English to Cookery, Sewing Machine, Fancy Needlework, and 
Cutting-out. Not so many years ago lace and fine needlework ■ seemed to 
claim the attention of girls in such schools who had passed beyond the 
elements of ‘ the three It’s fancy cookery was also in favour. It is, I 
think, an indication of the more practical spirit awakening among our 
people that girls of this class now wish to learn plain cooking,' and are satis- 
fied 'with an occasional lesson in the more advanced and more costly dishes. 
In one of the convent schools was taught a very intelligent class of girls 
preparing to compete for places in the Training Colleges. ' The Clonmel 
Savings Bank Evening School was poorly attended, but well taught. Two 
others were rural schools carried out on the usual lines. 

And Mr. Yates writes : — , 

.1 ■ ^ verc onI y tve evening schools in my section last year, one of 

winch did not complete the session. In most cases it was found difficult to 
maintain a fair attendance during the latter portion of the session. 

Garden Plots. 

. are only two 1 garden plots in the circuit. 1 That at 
isickei, in Co. Limerick, is attached to the teacher’s residence, 
and I am glad to report the success with which the teacher there 
competes for the grant towards such best kept plots, offered by 
the Limerick County Council. 

At Marlfield, in the neighbourhood of Clonmel, a very interest- 
mg and well-managed garden plot is also cultivated by the pupils 
ot the local school, prizes being awarded by the manager to the 
most successful. 

I am, Gentlemen, ■ 

Your obedient: servant, 

i » W. H. Welply. 


» 2 
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General Report on Kerry Circuit. 


Tralee, \ 

August, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 1 

In accordance with your instructions I beg to> submit herewith 
a General Report on the schools of this Circuit inspected during 
the. school year ending 30th June, 1911. 

The inspectors associated with me in the. Circuit were -Mr. 
Lehane, who is in charge of the Killarney or southern section, 
Mr. P. J. Pitzgerald, who was in charge of the Listowel or 
northern- section up to 31st March, 1911, and Mr. R. J. Little, 
who succeeded Mr. Fitzgerald 'on 1st April, 1911. 

. Since my last General Report ■ there has been no change in the 
Circuit area, which compi-ises the whole of the County Kerry, 
with small adjoining portions of the Counties Cork and Limerick. 

There are in the Circuit 391 schools, of which 364 are in Kerry, 
19 in Limerick and 8 in -Cork. 

School Accommodation. . 

With the exception of the St. Edward’s school in Tralee, 
which is shortly to be amalgamated 1 with Tralee Mixed N.S., 
and the possible exception of Barrow National school, there are 
no unnecessary schools. 

The Dirreenanav B. and G., and the Mein B. and G. schools 
have already been amalgamated, and there are a good -many 
other cases of small double schools — about 16 cases in all — in 
which the cause of education would be served by amalgamation. 

In three localities it was proved that additional schools were 
required. In; one of these cases, at Knocknabro, between Glen- 
flesk and Ballyvourney, a new school has been built and is now 
m operation. In Coolknoohill, between Kilgarvan and Beelan- 
geary, a grant has been made; and in the third case, Latheeye- 
more, between Smerwick and Ballyferriter, grants are awaited. 

As regards school accommodation there has been effected since 
my last General Report a considerable improvement, and there 
is a certainty that this improvement will be generally of a more 
marked character in the near future. 

New vested schools have been, or are being, built for Cloon- 
curra (Ardamore), Derryquay, Lyracrompane, Kilflyn, Ourra- 
lieen B. and G. (Keeln.abrack) , Fieries B., Ballvroe, and Tiema- 
boul B. and G. These new buildings replace some of the worst 
and. most unsuitable schoolhouses in the Circuit. 

St. Brendan’s and Clounmaeon schools, which, though good 
structures, were exceedingly congested, have been enlarged and 
improved. Extensions and improvements are either approach- 
ing completion, or are in an advanced state of progress, in the 
following schools : — Knightstown B. and G., Glounaguillagh B. 
and G. , Douglas G., and Sixmilebridge. The contract for build- 
ing new schools at Waterville, which will replace the Spunkane 
B. and G. and St. Joseph's Infants’ (temporary), has. I under- 
stand, been signed. 
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I have before me a list of 33 other schools in the Circuit which 
I consider represent all the other cases where new buildings to 
replace existing unsuitable schools are required. In all but two 
of these the unsuitability is recognised by the Managers. In 
nearly all the others the Managers have made application for 
grants — the few cases in which applications have not yet been 
made being explained by the fact that the Manager is already 
occupied in endeavouring to improve others of his schools. Of 
course, as in many parts of the County Kerry there is much 
poverty and congestion, grants in excess of .a . two-thirds grant 
are being sought, and as there are many applications of this class 
progress in the negotiations- is necessarily slow. 

This record of what has been done, what is doing, and what 
is undoubtedly about to be done, is to my mind cheering, for it 
means an actual or prospective improvement in more than one- 
eighth of the schools in the Circuit, and with this improvement 
practically the complete disappearance of all unsuitable school 
buildings. 

I am not, however, in danger of suffering from an excess of 
optimism. Excluding the schools referred to already, more than 
one-fourth of the remaining schools in the 'Circuit require either 
structural improvements so as to provide fully for the accommo- 
dation of the pupils attending, or to enable the efforts of the 
staff to reach full efficiency, or else require a thorough overhaul- 
ing and renovation to remedy the effects of year-long neglect to 
execute the most elementary repairs. In some of the cases 
requiring- structural improvement, it is true, the need for such 
improvement is recognised and applications for grants have been 
made. But these cases are too few. In some few cases grants 
have been made, but have not been utilised. As to repairs re- 
quired, in too many schools it seems to be considered that the 
school building once erected like Cowley's Eternal Now " does 
always last.” Defective roofs, fallen eave-shoots, breaks in 
plastering, are neglected ; woodwork is not painted or renewed 
as it decays ; glass is broken and is not replaced, or else is mended 
with unsightly patches ; stones of boundary walls fall and' arc 
left to lie or disappear. The neglect is chronic in these cases, 
and there is no use in appealing to the manager. If action is 
insisted on officially I find that too often such make-sliift repairs 
as are executed, are done wholly or partially at the expense of the 
teacher.. Of course, I mean it to bo distinctly understood that 
here I am only speaking of the limited number of schools to 
which I specially refer, but this number, though limited, is too 
large not to represent a serious blot. 

Air. Lehane says : — 

• “ Many of tlie South Kerry schools are vested in the Commissioners, and 
these are kept in good repair. Ill most cases the local funds available for 
repairing noil-vested schools, and schools vested in trustees, are inadequate, 
with the result that several minor defects in the condition of these schools 
have frequently to be overlooked." 
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General Report on Kerry Circuit. 

Mr. Little writes : — 

Z , aul ”l ucb stl ' uok b y the number of oases in which the yearly atten 
hi ^-nnt re ? al f S * haS been omitted; boundary walls broken downf office roofs 
want of slates, seats broken, and door frames falling; eave gutters broken 
*“"“?** “ d whitewashing' SdSttS Tb 

neglect’ *?”** *** Wel1 lo6ked brt tab many low signs of 

Equipment-. . ...... 

As regards Equipment, Mr. Lehane reports 

evlr T o^°to S X e + S f ^ 7 el1 quipped, in many cases, how- 
charts are ««£i ^ f fuuds ’ ol n d and suitable desks and old maps and 
For the I d here - more modern desks, maps and charts are desirable 

iho supply of 

uergarten and Manual Instruction 'apparatus 'is restricted." 

Of his section Mr. Little say's : — ' 1 ■ 

mos^urgent needs.^There and "Pf 1 ? 1 ^ for Kindei-garten are. the 
are sometimes old and torn p?. n f eneral si hortagi e of blackboards, but maps 

now become a necessity - f< ? Co ° ker .y aad Laundry work has 

necessity, most of the existing fireplaces being unsuitable." 

K' indow -gardening. 

matVJ+lm J^w-gmlening and flower growing, a great 

schools * Th! s f h f 3 Sh ° w sre&t taste in the keeping oi their 
vno i , e> however, are not in the majority In very 

too^any 1 the nhvcr ar ® | rown in P°ts or boxes, but in 

I think thaf CTm?er D 1 li n<3 +i are 1 w ® ed -g row n and neglected, 
cleanliness of +}L v ^ ^| re ls - an ™P r ^vement as regards the 
tha™ waste Iner uTl 1 notlce in a ^eat many schools flow 
trained not^ , k , ete ’ «' e P^ded, and the children are 
„ “ "o* ” htter the school floor. This however annliM 

more to girls’ schools than to boys’. 1 ’ ’ a PP lies 

Offices. 

thS schools are Provided with offices, 
aic no“ In well looked after, too many 

neglected the offices ' e > m wblcb the repairs of the school arc 
•ffi&r ?“• of «®*s, come in for the same neglect. 

are no reguiar and fixea 

ticm^feMo Setmvbif ^7 the Ladies ’ Health Associa- 
laudable examnle lied dlslniectm S of the schools, but this 
gerdd layff- ‘ been ^erally. followed. , Mr. Kte- 

disinfecting fluid'is prLtffied 0 "’ S ° HS 1 I<ao "'’ “ "' hi ch sprinkling with 
Heating. 

cannot be rmrf^ a il^™t% ar ^' n ® emen * 8 ^ or heating the schools 
- The ilw + satisfactory. Mr. Lehane reports 

loot). I have obscrvcdXrin^ttT Dnst deswibed ma in my notes ° f 
& o past year numerous instances in which 
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the supply of fuel is dependent on sods of turf brought by pupils each morn- 
ing ; and it has happened in some cases that the lighting of the fire in the 
morning has to be deferred until the arrival of the supply thus provided. 

It is to be hoped that the prospective grant for the heating of the school 
will relieve teachers and pupils from hardships they, have at present to 
endure in connection with this question of heating.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald remarks on this subject 

“ The heating of the schools is largely dependent on the kind of weather 
which prevails during the turf -saving season. 'When the weather is favour- 
able for drying the- peat the supply of fuel is abundant, as it was during 
the winter of 1910. After a wet turf season the turf does not dry, and 
instead of burning with a bright glow, it smoulders, and gives out little 
warmth. There are portions of this section, e.g the neighbourhood ' of 
Kerry Head, where the supply of peat has practically become exhausted. 
There are several schools in the locality in which I have never seen a decent 
fire. There are only two schools in all the Northern Section where the 
supply of fuel is brought to school by the children themselves.” 

Playgrounds and Libraries. 

Many of the playgrounds are too small. Some few schools are 
furnished with libraries of more or loss modest dimensions. In 
only a few are there any appliances for physical culture, and 
these consist only of poles or dumb-bells. Except in Infants' 
Departments there is a complete absence of organised games. 

Hygiene. . 

Some sort of primitive lavatory arrangement is general. There 
is, however, I am glad to say a marked improvement as regards 
the personal cleanliness of the pupils, though here again this is 
more evident in girls’ than in boys’ schools. 

Teachers. 

It affords me much satisfaction that I am able to speak of the 
teachers of this Circuit as a body in terms of praise. The num- 
ber of highly-graded schools is large. The number which earn a 
mark denoting inefficient teaching is so small as to he almost 
negligible. In a general review of the teachers’ work I think 
the most salient feature is their earnestness and diligence. There 
are some, I cannot but be aware; who with the consciousness of 
this diligence feel aggrieved that the grading of their schools is 
not commensurate with the efforts they have made. But dis- 
appointment from similar causes arises in every other walk in 
life, and yet in none can it be maintained that diligence and 
sustained effort are successful without the adjunct of skill. Very 
many of the teachers here show great skill, and this applies in 
a marked degree to many of the older teachers ; but in the eases 
where the schools cannot bo regarded as doing quite satisfactory 
work, the failure to reach such a standard is, in almost all cases, 
attributable to unskilful methods coupled with a certain reluct- 
ance to adopt suggestions. Sucli reluctance is, I suppose, after 
all very human and very natural, but it is none the less re- 
grettable that one encounters it so frequently, and that it mars 
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honest effort, so effectually and so often. Coming from' one 
school in close .proximity to .another, or, even where both are 
situated, under the same roof, and noticing th.e success of the 
one and the comparative failure of the other from the stale 
repetition of avoidable mistakes, i am often tempted to wish 
that there existed some scheme by which teachers could inter- 
change schools occasionally, 1 or -have opportunities of- visiting 
schools other than. their own,. in order to learn that things which 
to many lione.stly seem impossible— a word which often confronts 
me and which I have learned to hate — -are not only very possible, 
but are easily secured in conditions exactly similar to' those where 
the possibility is denied. 

AH teachers almost without exception show some preparation 
for work and keep a record of work done, but the preparation is 
too often made, merely because it is known that it will be : asked 
for, and has often little bearing on, and little effect in, the work 
actually done. The causg of this is not far to seek, for the fact 
is quite lost sight of that the preparation does not so much repre- 
sent a study of subjects which the teacher, has, of course, already 
made Ins own,,. as the mode of their presentation to his pupils 
and the due sequence to be observed in marshalling his facts for 
that presentation. Hence it is that there is often an under- 
current, of resentment at being required to prepare, what is 
regarded as trifling, childish, and inconsequential, and hence, too, 
it is that too often the so-called preparation is merely a skeleton 
outline, which gives very little more information than may be 
had from the Time Table and the Programme. 

Mr. Leliane reports:-- 


The teachers as a body are efficient. A large proportion of them have 
been trained, and they display interest in their schools and in their work, 
byllabuses of weekly work and records of progress are universally kept. The 
syllabuses of work are better made out now than they were some time ago, 
but there is still room for improvement in the manner in which they are 
presented . As a rule, they are sufficiently definite in the case of Reading, 
history, Composition, and Object Lessons, but the references in them to 
the proposed weekly instruction in Drawing, Singing, Drill, and Grammar 
are frequently so indefinite as to be valueless.’’ 

,, All .teachers make some preparation for work; in many eases, however, 
le evidence of preparation is inadequate. This question of preparation is 
w' e i°riii 01 110 a ”4 fast rule can be laid down. One teacher may 

lee ittle or no preparation for teaching* a lesson, while another teacher 
may not he able to teach it effectively without a fair amount of prepara- 
ion. , umor Assistant Mistresses and inexperienced teachers should make 
some preparation for teaching most lessons, and all teachers require as a 
and Irish ” e P re h ara ^ on for teaching Object Lessons, Elementary Science, 


Mr. Pitzgorald says : — 

n low!'. 0 J'° ac f lers kero continue to work with commendable seal. There is 
l ° f o lg lly c ' fficicnt teachers. These deserve the . highest 
nt SL™ i r “? nt0 ™ us "'ork. There are, on the other hand, a number 
fault nf Tin , 0) ' though energetic and consistent workers, fail through no 
a rule i»t P,0du “ ? sults hl keeping with their efforts. There is, os 
still the same ta m “de for tile duties of the dav, though I hove 

still the same fault to find as in my last report to you, with the scope mid 
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thoroughness of the. preparation. I notice this especially, with . reference to 
Geography, History, and Object Lessons. There is some .excuse for the 
teachers who fail to prepare adequately' for History and Object Lessons, 
which ' are comparatively new subjects, though when one considers the 
valuable help whieh the 1 Notes for Teachers ’ supply even in these, one is 
disposed to. .make less allowance for defects, but I do not think there can. be 
any excuse offered for the slovenly preparation for, and generally unintelli- 
gent treatment of, Geography." 

Attendance. 

Oir the - whole, I think that there is a slight improvement' ill 
the attendance. The Compulsory Attendance Act is very gener- 
ally in force. Notwithstanding this, however, complaints of 
irregular attendance are frequent. The causes assigned for this 
irregularity are the usual ones — epidemics, farm work, indiffer- 
ence of parents. Exceptionally unfavourable weather in 1910, 
and a. virulent outbreak of measles that for a long time affected 
the district between Ivilgarvan and Watervillc during the latter 
half of that year had an injurious effect on the pupils’ attendance. 

Except in town schools, and! in special cases where the attend- 
ance is worked up to maintain a certain average, children are 5 
or 6 years of age when they commence attending school , and they 
leave school, as a rule, when they reach the age of 13 or 14 years. 
In some 'schools, however, many pupils attend until they are 15 
or 16 years of age. 

Health of 'Pupils'. 

The parents of the children, are farmers or labourers, and shop- 
keepers in the town schools. In many of the rural parts the 
people arc undoubtedly • very pool', but, notwithstanding, the 
children as a rule are sturdy and. healthy. Except in a few 
isolated instances I have not observed any cases of defective eye- 
sight. 

Proficiency. 

From what I have said above as to the teachers it is evident 
that I am able to report that the proficiency here, generally 
speaking, is high. 

R coding and Composition . 

Reading and Written Composition are, on the whole, good, 
though in the latter it is too generally the practice to 
plunge the pupils into Composition writing without the 
help of a skilful introduction to its difficulties by means of Oral 
Composition. Still there is an advance in this subject, and there 
is a further improvement in the revision of the exercises by the 
teachers. In fact, with regard to the latter, many of the teachers 
do too much. They themselves both revise and correct instead 
of leaving the. correction to the pupils. The result is that pupils 
often do not learn from their own mistakes, and there is not the 
graduated improvement which one would expect. In many 
schools where the teacher revises systematically one is much 
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struck by the large number of mistakes in spelling and grammar 
occurrmg in the exercises of the senior pupils. In such cases I 
nd of course that children are unable to reply when questioned 
as to the. reason for the marking of errors, the teachers in 
these cases, too are apt to grow despondent and to liken their 
fruitless labour to that of Sisyphus. These remarks on the point 
lead me to refer to a defect of method which is much too frequent 
even among many good teachers. I mean the tendency to play 
merely the role of professors in their teaching. I feel very 
strongly on this point, for to this I attribute much of the short- 
comings that I find m the instruction. Children are 'told too 
muen, they are not m such cases questioned on what they are 
told, and they are not trained and encouraged to draw dedu'c- 
tiops for themselves. The. surprise of teachers is often pathetic 
at their pupilp failure to answer on a subject on which he has 
just exhausted all his efforts. In fact there is. a general cliche, 
expressive of such surprise, “ I told them that a hundred times ” ! 
And yet, on reflection, the matter is not surprising at all, for it 
is this very training in answering which is not given. 

Again, the pupils are scarcely ever trained to question the 
teacher. The child’s mmd is ever seeking for the why and 
wherefore of things, but this precious faculty of inquisitiveness 
ft^ 1 '!i Ct y i, b i irr ^ d , ln our scbooIs - And yet if it were only cul- 
■'Tf'r be jP °" r teachers would find towards their realis- 

, child s difficulties, and utilising these veiy difficulties for 

8 rilc t 1 on . At home these same children are always asking 
?■,' Jons as to things that puzzle them, in school they must 

„ a k,u^ eVerytlllDg 0 ?l 1 am convinced that if the teachers 

would encourage the children to question them, as they must 

wA eS T^°i n f belr l :)a ^' en t s and elders on other matters, education 
b ® far f ™der, the pupils’ intelligence would be singularly 
t ® ase d, and the teacher’s trials would be fewer, and bis labours 
lighter and more grateful. 

Another point in which there is room for improvement is the 
■ck of attention given to Oral expression. I am bound to say 
tnat many teachers have set themselves to cure this defect, but 
npiovement effected is by no means as widespread and as 
thorough as I think it could be. The cause is, 1 think, that 
teachers are in too great a hurry. Quantity not quality is the 
nswers are given unfortunately still too often in chorus, 
numbled and indistinct. The sounds -which he catches appear 
to the teacher s ear to represent the answer he wants, and he 
.passes on. let, if one gets the children to disentangle the com- 
ponent words and syllables of such answers, there are often grave 
au s m grammar and mispronunciations which have escaped 
T •’ I®!- / r , om . * bis Point of view, and speaking gener- 
y, 1 am not satisfied with the efforts made in language training. 

Ariihmet.ic. 

n J C01 i ti ? u ® s to improve. In the majority of schools 

f‘ S a ^« at *£ eal °^.P a P er work, often very neat work, in 
connection with tins subject. Yet I would like to see in many 
cases more regular demonstration, and to see also the Mental 
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work— which in every school is taught, though still too often as 
a thing apart — utilised at the demonstration lesson and utilised 
in the practice work. A routine method of working all problems 
of a type is taught,' and exercises which could be solved in a few 
lines by the application of the mental practice which the .pupils 
have had, are stolidly worked out to the last unnecessary calcula- 
tion by the routine method. Of course, the result is a largo 
waste of -time and lost chances of developing intelligence. Still, 
as I have said, there is an improvement, and I see reason, to hope 
that a further improvement is to come. 

As to the teaching oh this subject Mr. Lehanc writes : — 

“ The proficiency of the junior pupils in Arithmetic is, as a rule, good or 
very good; the proficiency of the senior pupils does not rank relatively so 

high.’’. . . 

. Mr. .Fitzgerald reports : — . 

“ The general proficiency in this subject is in my opinion good. The 
teaching has improved owing to the more general adoption of the. demon- 
stration lesson. Much time has been spent at inspections to prove how 
much more effective lessons of this type are than that mixed method of 
demonstration and practice which was prevalent in years gone by. The 
pupils are better at practical arithmetic, and are better also at mental 
arithmetic, which is not now understood generally as the working out 
mentally of numbers of exercises by the application of short rules, though 
it includes these, but has a much more comprehensive meaning, namely, 
the performance mentally of all the operations involved in the solution of a 
sum in arithmetic which can be done in the mind, the pencil and paper 
being used to set down results only. The elements of notation are mas- 
tered, the tables are thoroughly learned, ample practice is given at indivi- 
dual work on paper, and much of the confusion and unnecessary figures 
which characterised the written exercises of former days is disappearing. 
Pupils are trained to observe the relations between numbers, and to utilise 
the discoveries thus’ made to abbreviate their work.” 

I quote Mr. Little’s observations on this point with much 
pleasure, he says : — 

“ Arithmetic in this section is taught more intelligently aiul more success- 
fully than I have found it elsewhere. In other subjects the average of pro- 
ficiency is high, and varies from school to school with the ability of tlie 
teacher, but the work done in Arithmetic cannot fail to attract the attention 
of a newcomer.” 

History and Geography. 

In History and Geography teaching tile proficiency remains 
stationary.. . These subjects are still very largely taught from text 
books as mere memory exercises, and they arc seldom taught as 
eo-related subjects. 

Singing: ■ 

Singing is taught in all schools where the teacher possesses 
ability to teach the subject. On' the whole, fair progress is made 
m this branch, but I think it would be well if the schools received 
more frequent visits from the Music Organisers. In some of the 
Convent schools excellent progress is made in Vocal Music. 
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Needlework. 

Needlework - is fairly well taught, though there is' a tendency 
to neglect the systematic teaching of the cutting-out of garments.' 

Dr'mding. ' ’ 

Drawing is a subject which does not improve. , It is generally 
limited to the drawing . of conventional, forms, and the matter 
dealing with the subject in the “Notes for Teachers ” is not 
generally studied and followed. I often feel much surprise at 
the failure of .teachers to utilise Drawing for the illustration of 
points which occur in the Beading lessons. 

Cookery. - ... 

The teaching of Cookery has made rapid progress. It is now 
taught in 137 schools. Generally it requires much persuasion 
before its introduction can bo secured, but once adopted there is, 
I find, no more popular subject with the pupils. 

Science. 

Only comparatively few schools are equipped in Elementary 
Science. In such the subject is taught with only moderate suc- 
cess. 

Nature Study. 

\Vith regard to Nature Study, it is strange' how few 
teachers can be induced to take up this most interesting branch 
systematically. The main part of such work being necessarily 
done by the pupils out of school hours, they would learn thereby 
self-help, they would improve rapidly — still by their own aid— 
m powers of observation, to say nothing of the interest and zeal 
which would accompany such study, and the facts observed 
would form material under a skilful teacher for improvement in 
powers of expression, both written and oral. 

Infant Training. 

In the training of infants there is improvement, but there is 
room for further improvement. In schools where Junior 
Assistant Mistresses are employed I have often still to remon- 
strate on finding infants handed over to a senior pupil. The 
teaching of Object Lessons and story-telling is general, but the 
former are still too often altogether mere information lessons. 
A good many schools are still unequipped for Kindergarten .teach- 
mg. The Organisers in this subject have been very active in 
their visits of late, and improvement has been effected in many 
cases as a consequence. There are some Convent Infant schools 
in which the Kindergarten training is of a very high order indeed. 
The School Registers still reveal ■ in the cases of many schools 
tendency to keep pupils back too- long in the junior standards. 
This tendency, it is true, is not so marked as it was formerly. 
This point has been the object of ’constant vigilance on the part 
of my colleagues and of myself. 
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Organization. 

The grouping system is generally adopted, usually that sug- 
gested in the Code, occasionally, where necessary! with modifica- 
tions necessitated by the circumstances of the school. It works 
undoubtedly -well. In Arithmetic it is difficult to secure that the 
grouping is real. Of course this subject presents the greatest 
difficulties in this respect, but where skilful demonstration 
lessons are regularly given there is abundant room for the profit- 
able occupation ■- of both a lower and higher class at the. same 
work. So-called rules need not be impressed ■ on the former if 
their matter is above their heads, but members of the junior class 
bf : a group can be called on to go through processes which in all 
exercises depend on the manipulation of the four simple rules. 
The practice lessons in desks can be such as arc suited to the 
capacity of each group respectively, It requires a teacher of 
ability to recognise the possibility of the method here outlined, 
and it requires skill to work it effectively. That it is more 
effective when adopted than the usual method I have had many 
proofs in many, of the good schools here. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

The Monitors and two Pupil Teachers employed here in the, 
school year ended 30th June, 1911, are well instructed in their 
literary work. Criticism lessons are generally given as required 
by Rule, and the teacher’s notings are with few exceptions help- 
ful. The Monitors’ Notes are also generally good and carefully 
prepared. A regrettable circumstance, in view of the Reid 
Prizes available for Monitors of the County Kerry, is the difficulty 
in securing male applicants for Monitorship. There is a plethora 
of girl candidates. Mr. Lehane says 

" Applications for the appointment of girls are about four times as 
numerous as those for the appointment of boys.” 

If a modification of the Scheme for Reid Prizes could be legally 
secured, I am of opinion 'that it would be useful to open them to 
competition to girls as well as to boys. 

Extra Branches. 

The extra subjects taught are Irish and Mathematics I. and 
II. ■ Mr. Lehane reports : — 

“ Irish is taught in 126 schools of this section, Algebra and Arithmetic 
in 61 schools, and Geometry and Mensuration in 50 schools. Pupils will not 
however, be presented with a view to earn fees in several of the schools in 
which these subjects are taught. Instruction in Mathematics I. and II. is 
mostly confined to the First Year’s Course, and is moderately eflective. 

“Irish is well taught in several schools; in many cases, however, the 
results produced fall far short of what one would expect. There is no sub- 
ject in the school course for which preparation is more necessary than for 
Irish, and adequate preparation is the exception rather than the rule. It 
frequently happens that during the lesson teachers do most of the Irish 
talking, the pupils translating passages into English or listening; this pro- 
cess should be reversed; the pupils should do most of the Irish talking, the 
teacher using whatever English is required.” 
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lyi Ik 0 Listowel section Mathematics I. was taught in 29 
Mathematics II. in 28, and Irish as an extra in 65 schools Mr’ 
Fitzgerald reports ' 

. Mathematics is taught the instruction given is, as a rule, yen, 

™ rleS fr ° m tad t0 eXOdImt - “ d **?«** * 

As regards the Bilingual schools Mr. Lehane says 

is ™ T +r«? Ti 27 f aS & atl ” h 9 oW - Tb e teaching Of Irish ifi : these schodls 
as B ood t eSe 5* Ive ’ and “Auction in English in thtai is practically 
“ tbe .«“*“«* schools. The question of organisation 5f work ii 

orfinfrf sew,l S - 18 an ln . tnoate T tter - If diffloul ty is experienced in the 
oidmaiy school in arranging for the reading of .two or three different sets 

the^severa!’ 1 Stuping 6 tendar ds, and in finding the time .for dealing' with 
be the diffie It leCtS ° f - * he ?° d00 Pro g ra mme— aU in English— what must 
sets 6 Of reide dty ex P l : rieuoed m providing 'for the reading of four or five 
foots in two ?»u S J° UPm f “at armn g“g for instruction in the different sub. 
wifi 8 not aZeav^»s ? f S ' • T , he ma « nitud « oi test to be accomplished 
have fahFnroeiveV 1,1 *! 8 ? 0 ™'? ?n mlnd *•* ddub le sets of reading hooka 
tw^teacherSools ’ tn’ *° 8 lar S e double work * one and 

The difficulties to i m the P °° reS * “a most re te6fe' parts, of the country. 
Bilfonufll sefmnl sdl, be . , overGome 111 tee conducting and organization of 
tion ” * U pr00ure for them kindly Mid sympathetic considers- 

Mr W !LXld ^ays h : e - Bilingnal S ° hoolS . in the Listowel s “ tion 

are fa ihTw Bi li ng ual schools has increased by three. ' These' schools 

teachers who hat?,ot K We11 taUght - Tbere are ^ few in charge of bid 
schook uiTder fo!L bee? conspicuously successful as conductors of 'their 
Mr«n H J hese teachers are not- likely without 

perfod oLervfor»« t°e,T ke ■ e Bll * n « ual Programme a success. . .Then' 

those schools will rlmm'T leiS tn n °I dra ' v i n g to a close, and the future of 
tnose schools will depend on the efficiency of their successors.” 

Evening Schools. 

ffifi wou t V 1 eve “ in # spools were in. operation. In. only one is 
faetody nS6d by the Ins P ector in. charge as very, satis- 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Louis S. Dalx. 

The Secretaries, 

. Education Office. • 
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GENERAL REPORT OR IRISH. 

Dublin, 

Gentlemen, August , 1911. 

In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit a 
General Report on Irish, in National schools for the year ended 
June 30th, 1911. 

Compared with the preceding year there has been no appre- 
ciable change in the number of Bilingual schools in operation, 
nor in the number of schools teaching Irish for fees. 

A good many of the schools that, early in the year, notified 
the Education Office of their intention to present pupils for fees 
failed to do so. This proceeding, which was not confined to anv 
particular area, was not unknown in former years. But it Was 
practised to a greater extent this year than it ever was before— 
20 per cent., at least, of the total number of schools being 
affected. Several causes have been assigned for this action on 
the part of the schools. The withdrawal of an Extern Teacher 
before the end of the year in some cases, changes in the ordinary 
teaching staff in others, unfavourable reports on the general 
school work in not a few instances, and the incompetency of 
teachers, all these have been put forward to account for it. But 
it is to be feared that in several schools the instruction given was 
not considered good enough to stand the test of inspection , and 
the classes were withdrawn accordingly. 


Proficiency . 

The value of the instruction given in the schools that had their 
classes inspected did not differ in any essential respect from 
that given the year before. The observations made in reference 
to this m my report for the year 1909-10 still largely apply. 
Ihe instruction is mainly confined to the 3rd and 4th standard 
courses It is only in a small percentage of the schools, and to 
a mu ch smaller percentage of the pupils, that the higher 
standard courses are . taught. In the lower courses very fair 
work is done : in the higher courses the work is not so satisfac- 
tory. 


. Composition continues to bo bad in the vast majority 

oi schools. It is idle to expect any improvement in this so long 
as it is treated m the haphazard, unsystematic, and unintelligent 
manner that it is treated at preseni There is not much progress 
mere is some— being made with Grammdr. The connection 
Between grammar and language (oral and written) is too often 
ost sight of, and not infrequently are children met with who 
rules of S rammar off by heart without being able to 
ese same rules to the correction of mistakes, or to the 
orreet writing or speaking of simple sentences. 

Methods of Teaching. 

in W S f t6a0hi ? g generally those that I described 
y report last year. ■ I think they are somewhat better than ' 
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they used to bo. ■ But they are still far from being good in very 
many schools, and must be considerably improved before they 
can be regarded as satisfactory all round. 

Teachers. . ( , 

Many teachers hold certificates of competency to teach Irish. 
Many who try to teach it have no such qualifications. 'The 
number of the former is, however, slowly increasing every year. 
Teachers are doing a good deal — more than any other class in 
the community — to acquire a working knowledge of Irish. 
They submit to much personal inconvenience, and spare neither 
time nor. expense in their efforts to secure this. . Some .of; them 
are doing very . good work for the language in their schools. 
Some of them fail because they don’t make adequate preparation 
for their work. Others fail because they don.’.t know the lan- 
guage well enough to teach it, and failure is sometimes .due, I 
am told, to the hostility, active or passive, of the parents and 
children. 

Extern Teachers. 

There is a general opinion that the work of extern teachers is 
ineffective in the day schools, but that it is successful, as a rule, 
in the evening schools.. I have had experience of six of these 
teachers in the schools in my own immediate charge. Two of 
them did good work, but the work of the others showed no merit. 

, Speaking of the instruction given in the schools inspected by 
him Mr. Leliane (Killamey) says “very good work is done in 
some schools, but in others it is not satisfactory.’’ 

Mr. McEnery (Cork) 1 says that' the quality of the teaching varied 
from good to middling,” that the higher standard courses (V. 
and VI.) were met with' in “ 15 per cent, of the schools’’ he 
visited, and that there appeared “ to- be very little systematic 
teaching of Written Composition in the fifth and sixth standards 
and considerable backwardness in Grammar.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald (Clonmel), while declaring that “instruction in 
Irish was extending and improving in Kerry,” reports that of the 
schools inspected by him, around Clonmel, since the beginning 
of last April, the instruction given was unsatisfactory, in 10 
cases out of 17 , that “ it was actually bad in 6 ” of these, “ and 
only middling in the 4 others.” The instruction in these cases 
was given by an Extern Teacher. ' 

Mr,- Fenton (Westport) inspected 70 schools in Irish during the 
year. The subject is usually well taught in schools in charge of 
earnest and skilful teachers,” he remarks, " but in the poorer 
schools the character of the instruction given — as in other sub- 
jects— is indifferent. Composition in V. and VI. is' a weak 

subject, and except in a few of the best schools the attempts of 
the pupils at an Irish letter are crude.” . ■ 
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Mr. IF- J- Kelly (Galway) inspected classes in BO scliools, and 
I submitted the following table to show the results : — 


Standard Course. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Number of Classes inspected, . . 

30 

20 

17 

0 

Number marked “ Satisfactory,” 
Number marked “ Fair,” . . 

18 

11 

8 

1 

7 

6 

5 

1 

Number marked “ Unsatisfactory,” 

5 

3 

4 

4 


Mr. Carroll ( Letlerkenny ) says: — “In some schools good, and 
even very good work is being done, but in the greater number 
the instruction cannot be described as higher than ‘fair.’ In 
few schools have I found the written work satisfactory. The 
instruction given in Composition is generally unsystematic, the 
exercises are poor and scrappy, and are often poorly supervised 
and corrected.” 

Mr. Hollins (Ennis) is of opinion that the proficiency of the 
classes in the schools he visited' in connection with Irish varied 
from middling to good. “Written Composition,” he declares, 

1 * i s more or less a failure in most schools . . . the 5th 

standard pupils of some schools have not advanced as far as 
sentence-formation based on words selected from the text, and 
those of the 4th standard are not beyond transcription. With 
Grammar the case is worse.” He says, however, that he in- 
spected some schools in which ‘ ‘ the teaching of Irish was of the 
highest order, and the classes showed a thoroughly good know- 
ledge of their standard courses.” 

Mr. Deeny, who is the Organiser for the Mayo, Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Longford counties, states that “ Composition is still 
badly taught. It would, in fact, be more correct,” he says, “ to 
say that it is not taught at all.” He notes that the teachers 
“rarely mark the errors in the exercises written,” but that there 
are exceptions. “ The following tabulated results show, much 
better,” he observes, “ than any mere description could, the 
character of the work done, judged by the answering of the 
pupils, and the advance or retrogression, which has been 
made ” : — 


1909-10. 


1910-11. 


1 

jTotal. 

Courses. 

V.G. 

a. 

F. 

B. 

Total. 

V.G. 

G. 

F. 

B. 

Standard. 











TIL, 

28 

01 

38 

47 

174 

17 

70 

32 

42 

i 101 

IV., 

12 

36 

44 

38 

130 

12 

57 

20 

28 

i, 123 

V., 

10 

22 

30 

24 

92 

6 

24 

21 

22 

73 

VI., 

8 

10 

13 

7 

44 

7 

19 

13 

14 

53 


i 


1 
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Percentages. 


1909 

- 10 . 





1910-11. 


Courses. 

V.G. ! 

G. 

F. 

i B. 

V.G. 

| G. 

F. 

B. 

Standard III., 

1(5 

37 : 

20 

27 

I 

11 ! 

43 

20 

; 2c 

23 

„ iv., 

i° j 

20 

31 

33 

10 1 

40 | 

21 

„ V., 

12 j 

24 

37 

27 

8 

33 

29 ; 

„ VI., 

17 ; 

31 

35 

17 

13 1 

30 ! 

25 

26 


Mr. MacSweeney, Organiser for the Cork and Kerry counties 
says that “ there is no appreciable difference between the posi- 
tion of Irish” in the schools visited by him "last year and 
this;” He adds that ‘‘instruction is improving slowly,” that 
“ Written Composition is improving, but it is not yet’ taught 
with system, and still less revised and corrected systematically. " 

In the following table furnished by Mr. Morris , Organiser for 
Ulster (the County Cavan excepted), will appear the number of 
classes presented in each course inspected by him, as well as an 
analysis of their general proficiency : — 


Course taught. 

Number of ' 
Classes that 
received 
under 50 
per cent. • 

Number that 
received 
50-74 
per cent. 

Number that 
received 
75-100 
per cent. 

Total 
number of 
Classes 
presented in 
each Course. 

Standard III., 

50 

88 

83 , 

221 

„ IV., .. ; 

31 

72 

58 

161 

. „ V., 

19 

48 

22 

89 

VI., 

11 j 

21 

10 

42 

Totals, 

111 

229 

173 

513 


Out of these 513 classes in 8 Ulster counties,” Mr. Morris 
remarks, only ten could be said to be really and creditably 
proficient in the fourth year’s (i.e., the Standard AM.) course. 
Anything below this will not be of much practical value to the 
student in alter life. The average of these classes would be, I 
should say, about five. So that in eight Ulster counties only 
fifty pupils are turned out in a year having a tolerably working 
knowledge of Irish.” * 5 j s 

The character of the instruction is, according to him, “still 
far from satisfactory” and “ Written Composition is very poor 
except m good Convent Schools and other schools that prepare 
pupils for the Intermediate examinations. There is little 
evidence of any systematic teaching of the subject,” 
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Miss O'Sullivan , Organism- fur the Clare, Limerick, and 
Tipperary counties, reports that “the teaching in the schools 
examined” by her, “has improved on the whole,” that 
Written Composition has improved in the 6th standard, but 
it is still very weak in standard V.” 


The total number of courses examined for Fees by Mr. 
Falconer, Organiser for the Cavan, Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, 
Louth, Queen’s, Waterford, Westmeath, and Wexford counties, 
may be seen from the following return furnished by him : — 




Number taught by Extern 



Teacher. 


3rd Standard, 

237 

3rd Standard, . . 

89 

4tli Standard, 

155 

4th Standard, . . 

45 

5th Standard, 

93 

5th Standard, . . 

20 

6th Standard, 

55 

6th Standard, . . 

7 

Total, 

540 

Total, 

161 


“Of the total number of courses examined,” remarks Mr. 
Falconer, “it will be seen that the 5th and 6th together make 
up little more than one-fourth, and when we consider the small 
number of pupils who remain at school till they reach these 
standards, it would appear that not more than one pupil in ten 
reaches the 5th standard course ” in Irish. On the general pro- 
ficiency he says that Reading, which “ is generally fluent, 
accurate, and fairly well pronounced” in the 3rd standard 
course, is not so good in Standard IV., and becomes worse in 
Standards V. and VI., that “ the degree of proficiency attained 
in Conversation in the different courses is similar to the pro- 
ficiency in Reading, but a good deal lower, especially in 5th and 
6th standards,” that “the proficiency in Grammar is seldom 
high,” and that though there, is some -improvement in Written 
Composition “the proficiency / is still very low.” ITis observa- 
tions on the manner in which poetry is repeated are rather un- 
favourable, as are those made in regard to the proficiency in 
Spelling. 


Mr. Cleary, Organiser for the Galway, Roscommon, and 
King’s counties, says the standard of proficiency was very good in 
about- 12 per cent, of the schools he visited, that it was bad in 
twice this number, and that in the remaining schools it was 
equally divided between good and fair. “ The systematic teach- 
ing of Grammar and Composition is,” he adds, “ gaining ground, 
however slowly, in Standards V. and VI.” He visited some 
400 schools. Both Mr. Oleary and the others who helped 
me with information for this report have laid stress on the 
want of preparation for their work in Irish shown by most 

i 2 
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teachers. On the qualifications of the teachers for givins ' 
struction in the language the following remarks made 8 bv th™ P 
opposite whose names they appear may be useful 3 

Mr. M'Bnery . — “ The vast majority of the teachers of Irish das» P « i,„n 
certificates of competency to teach the subject.” . uolt * 

Mr Fenton.—" Many teachers who speak Irish have made no study 
the subject, and being almost illiterate as far as Irish is concerned areVr 
able to check the errors in the oral and written composition of the “• 
Mr. IF. J. Kelly.—' “ A great number of the teachers whose work*T u, 
spected were not duly qualified to teach Irish.” 1 

Mr. Carroll — “ A large number of the teachers in this section are native 
speakers. Many of these, however, possess no certificate of competent 
and have but a small literary knowledge of the language. In general most 
of the teachers are pretty well qualified. b most 

Mr. Deny —" Two himdred and eighteen teachers were employed fit 
th S e ’ L, ha “ rec °g nise d certificates of competency, and 112 had none 

1 A Ir h, Gl6 vi ry 'I^“ 43 P e i' oent ‘ oi tbe teachers whose schools I visited 
had the Boards certificate; 20 per cent, held a certificate of sonic E 
from an Irish college; while almost 3S per cent, had no evidence of ouah 
fication for the work they had undertaken.” ^ ai * 

Irish as an Optional Subject. 

On the question of Irish as an optional subject in schools there 
is a general agreement of opinion that when taught to standards 
above the second, except in conjunction with Irish as an Extra 
it is badly taught and of no value ; when taught to standards 
below the third it is very seldom a success since it is no 
seiiously and systematically dealt with, because very often it is 
taken up by a teacher who has little knowledge of the language 
and because, above all, there is no fee paid for the instruction 
m tnese standards. 

who + le ’. the f fOT f> the teaching of Irish as an optional 
subject seems to be of no benefit to the education of the children 
and of no material help to the language or its cause. 

Irish in Evening Schools. 

if ° f Irish i"-* 6 Evening Schools is good as far as 

A! f ' * the ? ourses tau S ht are - in most cases, elementary 

and do not except m comparatively rare instances, include the 

Xk°n ISfiT “ " ““ fcr " 

vious ont “'Tbf rT,” " g S0ll0ob this ,P asi winter, as against 49 the pre- 
Slated ones wEEd *2 mIT? S ° ,lools (Count y T £°™0 and several 
that classes can he i llfle 1 Very men t°rious work, but the fact 

same course for Elo UP and Same P u P ils Panted again in the 
wort- beinc doL T i SUCOe e 6 - 81V f yenrs is S rea t'.y against progressive 

evening schools are hist tho bl . °, e , ' eavm g the day schools, those 

foundations already laid S It^isE *° ™ able th , em to build 011 tic 

to the day schools thn 4 - * ‘ • 18 i 0nl 7 as a com plement and adjunct 

Irish teaching.’’ ** theSe evemn § seh ^ s WW Ne ? xpupb service to 
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Time devoted to Irish. 

I have nothing to add to what I have already said on this 
matter. The time available is insufficient if there is but one 
teacher competent to do the work, and there are more courses 
to be dealt with than the 3rd and 4th standard ones. “ If all 
teachers were competent to teach Irish,” as Mr. MacSweeney 
says, “ much more might be done in the time available.” Until 
we have a greater number of teachers qualified to deal with the 
subject or more time is given to it — and how to get this ad- 
ditional time it is not easy at present to see — progress will be 
very slow and unsteady. 


Bilingual Schools. 

The Bilingual schools are, like other schools, some good, and 
some inferior. Where the teachers are fully competent, and 
enter whole-heartedly into the work of making it a success, the 
Bilingual Programme is well taught. But where the Pro- 
gramme is taken up by teachers more or less against their will, 
where the teachers’ knowledge of Irish is not good, where due 
preparation for work is not regularly made, where both languages 
are not used concurrently in the teaching, the work done is not 
successful. 


Though the Official Programme requires Irish to be used as 
extensively as English in the teaching of all subjects English is 
more extensively used in many schools. In some of the schools 
I visited the atmosphere was decidedly English. But, on the 
other hand, it was as decidedly Irish in the vast majority of the 
schools I visited in West Galway. 

Mr. Fitzgerald notes that the Bilingual Programme is in 
operation in all the schools in the Dingle Promontory ‘ ‘ in which 
it could be introduced without doing injustice to the children,” 
that the programme ‘ ' was working well ” in all cases but two 
or three. “Irish,” he continues to say, “is not, however, as 
extensively used as a medium of instruction in Arithmetic, 
Geography, Drawing, and Object Lessons as it should be.” 

Mr. Fenton, who inspects the Bilingual Schools in Co. Mayo, 
says : — “ The Bilingual schools continue to do good work; they 
are, as a rule, improving; the best of them teach oral and 
written English exceptionally well : all subjects are now taught 
through the medium of both languages. The best school in 
Co. Mayo is the Bilingual school of remote Bossport.” 

Mr. W. J. Kelly, who has charge of the Co. Gahvay Bilingual 
Schools, remarks as follows I inspected 31 ' Bilingual 
Schools. Those I classed in the following way : 


Very Good, 
Good, 

Pair, 

Middling, 

Bad, 


2 

11 

14 

3 

1 
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Irish and English are used about equally as media of instruc- 
tion. Written Composition is again a weak feature.” He 
points out that the following official suggestions do not receive 
due attention : (a) Story-telling to the most junior children • 
(E>) the teaching of English to the junior children on direct 
method lines ; (c) the use of two languages in giving object 
lessons. 

Mr. Morris says: — “Irish reading and the Irish texts were 
well taught in the schools ” (14 in number), “ some Grammar, 
a little elementary Arithmetic, and the Geography of Ireland 
were taught in both languages. But Irish was not at all used 
equally with English for teaching the ordinary school curriculum. 
I had been in some, but only a few, of these schools in the 
preceding year, and the progression seemed to be back to English 
rather than onward to a fuller use of Irish.” His observations 
refer to the Donegal schools. 

As to the general effects of bilingual teaching on the pupils, 
Mr. Carroll says he has not noticed any marked difference be- 
tween the pupils of the bilingual schools and those taught in the 
ordinary ones. Mr. Morris holds that “it gives them a self- 
confidence that is quite remarkable in pupils otherwise timid, 
shy, and backward,” and that “it undoubtedly makes for in- 
telligence.” I agree in the main, with what Mr. Morris says. 
I have been in bfiingual schools, however, where the effects re- 
ferred to were not produced. But I feel satisfied that this was 
not the fault of the Programme. 

Local Interest. 

In connection with the question of local interest in the teach- 
ing of Irish Mr. Lehane says : — “ Local interest in Irish mani- 
fests itself in the holding of feises and in the payment of 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of Gaelic Evening 
Glasses, and the support of Extern Teachers. If the local 
interest taken in any other school subject is estimated in the 
same way the interest taken in Irish will, relatively, appear im- 
mensely great.” 

Mr. M'Enery's observations are : — “ There appears to be very 
little local interest in the language revival. Many of the parents 
consider it a sheer waste of time for their children to learn Irish. 
Here and there, no doubt, parents are met with who are enthu- 
siastic about the study of Irish and who seem anxious to have it 
taught to their children. There are a few managers who in my 
district give special prizes to the pupils who answer best in Irish 
in their respective standards. These together with the local 
committee who organise Eeiseanna, etc., are the only people in 
the locality who take an active interest in the Irish language.” 

“Where Irish is well taught,” says Mr. Fenton, “the 
teachers assure me that it is popular in the locality. On the 
other hand, I am often informed that the subject has no interest 
for parents or pupils. While I am convinced that such lack of 
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interest often does exist, it is nearly always found accompanied 
hv indifference and even hostility on the part of the teacher. A 
nublic collection was made during the year at all the E.C. 
Churches in the diocese of Killala in aid of the fund for the 
nropagation of Irish, and the language finds a place m the 
curriculum for most of the free scholarships given m the county. ’ 

Mr W. J ■ Kelly writes “ It is exceedingly disappointing 
to find on close inquiry in the SaePeAtCACc that English is the 
language most highly favoured. The parents speak Irish beau- 
tifully, but never seem to do so to their children, when they 
know' sufficient English to serve their purpose.” 

Mr Carroll says “ Local interest in the study of Irish is 
shown chiefly in the annual Donegal Eeis. The parents, as a 
body, display no desire to have the language taught to their 
children.” 


Mr Morris states that ‘‘local interest in the language has 
declined a good deal during the past year.” He refers to the 
unpopularity of the Bilingual Programme m Donegal, and to 
prove this he points to the following facts (a) In some 
districts the parents don’t allow their children when at home to 
spend their time at Irish books, but put them to their Einglish 
ones instead ; (b) in others they send their children to a far oft 
mono-lingual school rather than to a bilingual one near at hand ; 
(c) while paying willingly for English books they refuse, m some 
places, to buy Irish ones for their children.” He says, however, 
that there is no county that has not a number of enthusiastic 
workers who, in various ways, do as much as they can for the 
advance of Irish. 


Mr MacSweeney says that Irish in National schools excites a 
little more interest than the other subjects, that many of the 
more thoughtful and intelligent parents wish their children to 
learn Irish, that others are indifferent, and some, though not 
many hostile. He refers to the fact that Irish-speaking parents 
do not back up the efforts of the teachers as they should by 
speaking the language to their children. “ In a large part of 
my district,” he says, “the adult population can but don t 
speak Irish, and this is the most depressing feature of the Gaelic 
Revival, and the feature which leaves one m doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the movement.” Both Mr. Cleary and Mr. 
MacSweeney agree that local interest is m direct proportion to 
the success and efficiency of the teaching. That, too, is my own 
view to a very large extent. 

To those who consider what the position of Irish was, until 
quite recently, in National schools, the position it now occupies 
in them must appear respectable in comparison. And so t is 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the position it holds 
even now is a strong one. It cannot be so while the teaching ot 
it is postponed till the pupils reach the 3rd standard, while o y 
a small fraction of them read the highest standard course^n it, 
while the number of teachers competent to teach it lemains. 
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relatively, so few, while the parents in English-spealdna 
tricts are so apathetic about it, while bilingual parents contin 
to boycott it in their daily intercourse with their children 
.with one another, and while, as Mr. .Cleary says, it i s tano-U 
only as an Extra subject. ‘ 1 ° nt 


Schools taught for Fees. 


The following table will show the number of schools in each 
County, in which Irish was said to be taught for fees during 
the year dealt with in this report : — ’8 


County. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

County. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

County 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Antrim, 

23 

Kerry, 

182 

Meath, 


Armagh, 

38 

Limerick, 

145 

Queen’s Co., . . 


Cavan, 

35 

Tipperary, 

116 

Westmeath, . . 


Donegal, 

90 

Waterford, 

64 

Wexford, 


Down. 

44 

Carlow, 

24 

Wicklow, 


Fermanagh, . . 

31 

Dublin, 

78 

Galway, 

249 

Derry, 

16 

Kildare, 

14 

Leitrim, 


Monaghan, 

3* 

Kilkenny, 
King’s Co., 

50 

Mayo, 

238 

Tyrone, 

53 

39 

Roscommon, . . 


Clare, 

165 

Longford, 

25 

Sligo, 

94 

Cork, 

363 

Louth, 

• 

53 


I am, G-entlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D. Mangan. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlboro’ Street, Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

July, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit a General Report on the progress of industrial 
instruction during the year passed. 

Work of J uly Examinations. 

In the first month of it, July, 1910, the examination of King’s 
scholars took place, and the marking of the Needlework tests 
then executed was carried on. As Miss Cullen was, unfortu- 
nately, still suffering from the effects of illness contracted by 
visiting schools whose pupils had recently passed through an 
epidemic, and was on sick leave, her place was temporarily filled 
by Miss Hogan, who gave me valuable assistance in the assign- 
ing of marks. 

I am in the habit, some time before the coming in of new 
examination work, of collecting from the last year’s tests the 
specimens of best quality in each branch to serve as models for 
monitresses and girls o f the seventh standard in schools visited. 
These I share with my assistants, who are, in this way, kept 
familiar with the standard of highest production in the Colleges, 
and from the candidates for scholarships there. In consequence, 
Miss Hogan was qualified to make comparison between the speci- 
mens under examination, and those received in former years for 
distribution as patterns. She expressed herself as disappointed 
with the work done by King’s Scholars in July, 1910. In 
the case of the final year’s students the cutting-out 
certainly left much to' be desired, partly because of the 
general neglect of instructions in the matter of follow- 
ing measurements. Frequently, not one measurement of 
the night-gown corresponded with the number given for it in 
the needlework paper; but where, for instance, a yoke was cut of 
required size, a body having not the smallest pretension to match- 
ing might be joined to it, with arm-holes, sleeves, etc., out of all 
proportion. The baby’s long clothes type of night-gown, with 
voluminous skirt and miserably-narrow yoke, refusing to meet 
in front, was in evidence, as usual. The measurements given for 
the shirt were rather well adhered to in two colleges ; the others 
cut according to their own inclination, evidently reproducing 
articles which they had been accustomed to practice under their 
mistress’s instruction. 

In my notes, made while marking was in progress, I find it 
recorded that Knitting was the most generally satisfactory sub- 
ject (though the stockings of one college were merely socks with 
shaped legs, not more than 6J inches long) , and that Sewing and 
Darning showed deterioration, as compared with former years. 
This opinion was confirmed when I was selecting the best speci- 
mens from the woi'k, to be distributed as patterns. Formerly, 
the Colleges produced the great bulk of high-class specimens of 
sewing, those obtained from the candidates for training being 
comparatively few ; but, this year, the College specimens of first 
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quality only numbered 40, and of these some hardly deserved to 
be included in the class, not being of equal merit throughout, 
but having some stitch imperfect — and darns of excellent execu- 
tion were even more scarce. 

I made a rough calculation, as an estimate of the merit shown, 
by arranging the marks given in three divisions, as follows : — 

Under and up to 60 per cent, obtained by 221 candidates. 
Over 60 and up to 75 per cent, obtained by 262 ,, 

Over 75 per cent, by ... ... ... 64 „ 

It will be observed that these figures compare unfavourably 
with those given last year; but one must also bear in mind that, 
in the final year, the students who had passed in the highest 
division at the end of their first year, were exempted from 
examination in Needlework in their second year, which removed 
from the final year a number likely to have conferred distinction 
on it. 

Work of Easter Examinations. 

When the marking of the Easter work was in an early stage, 
the general opinion of the examiners was that it did not promise 
to be of a satisfactory character; but, as the days went on, this 
opinion was modified and changed, the first faulty bundles being 
succeeded by better-executed specimens. As the marking ap- 
proached an end, I collected the verdicts of my assistants, and 
found that they closely coincided with my own. The general 
opinion was that the work of 1911 was better than that of 1910, 
the more satisfactory result being achieved by what might be 
described as an all-round decent quality in the various branches. 
The quantity of really bad work presented was very small, but 
high excellence was at least equally scarce; few, very few, were 
the dams which deserved full marks, fewer still the. sewing 
specimens which gained over 80 per cent. The subject which 
■presented the most violent contrasts was, that of cutting-out; in 
this the tests shown were often of. high quality — but the greatest 
number of failures occurred in this branch, also. 

I have arranged the marks given at this examination in four 
divisions, as follows : — 

Under and up to 50 per cent, assigned to 535 candidates. 
Over 50 and up to 60 per cent, to ... 457 

Over 60 and up to 75 per cent, to ... 647 ,, 

Over 75 per cent, to ... ... ... 275 ,, 

But from these I obtained only 45 sewing specimens of quality 
high enough to make them suitable as patterns for a good 
monitress’s class. 

Organization of Schools. 

Besides the share taken by each in this business of marking, 
which, indeed, forms but a small part of their duty, my 
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assistants have carried on with energy their usual and principal 
work of the visiting and organization of schools ; a work which 1 
believe to be productive of very good results, and to have a large 
share in that general improvement in method which is so notice- 
able when one- cornes to examine the tests done at the Easter 
examination, where the drawbacks are now most often those of 
defective execution, instead of being, as formerly, due to absolute 
ignorance. Two of my staff, I regret to say, have been obliged, 
during the past year, to take prolonged sick leave in consequence 
of illness ; this has lessened the total number of schools visited, 
which for 1910-11 only amount to 1,204; but the total is good, 
under the circumstances. 

Miss Cullen (centre, Dublin) visited, in all, 296 schools, of 
which 8 we're Convent, and 288 Ordinary. These were classified 
as follows Convent National schools— “ Excellent,” “Very 
good,” or “Good,” 6; “Very fair” or "Pair,” 2; “Mid- 
dling,” 0. Ordinary schools — “Excellent,” “Very good,” or 
“Good,” 129; “Very fair” or “Pair,” 155; “Middling” or 
“Bad,” 4. 

Miss Hogan (centre, Sligo) visited, in all, 341 schools, of 
which 13 were Convent and 328 Ordinary ones. Their classifi- 
cation as to merit, was as follows : — Convent National schools 
“Excellent,” “Very Good,” or “Good,” 9; “Very fair” or 
“Fair,” 4; “Middling” or “Bad,” 0. Ordinary schools— 
“Excellent,” “Very good,” or “Good,” 116; “Very fair” or 
“ Pair,” 202 ; “ Middling ” or “ Bad,” 10. 

Miss Lee (centre, Cork) visited, in all, 372 schools, of which 
40 were Convent and 332 Ordinary ones. These were graded 
as • —Convent National schools — “Excellent,” “Very good, 
or “Good,” 30; “Very fair” or “Pair,” 10. Ordinary 
National schools— “ Excellent,” “Very good” or ‘ Good, 
142 ; “ Very fair ” or “ Pair,” 168 ; “ Middling or Bad, 27. 

Miss Glynn (centre, Belfast) suffered, during the past year, 
from a bad nervous break-down, which obliged her to take 
lengthy sick leave. In consequence, the number of schools 
organized by her is considerably less than it would otherwise 
have been. She visited, in all, 195, of which 3, only, were 
Convent ones. The latter were classed as “Very good or 
“ Good,” 2; “ Very fair,” 1. Ordinary schools were judged, as 
to merit, in the following manner Excellent ” “ Very 

good,” or “Good,” 61; “Very fair” or Pair, 89; and 
“Middling” or “Bad,” 42. I have explained in previous re- 
ports the various reasons which conduce to make Miss Glynn s 
district the most prolific in schools exhibiting incorrect and care- 
less or neglected work. 

Supply of Materials. 

An inadequate supply of materials is still, unfortunately, 
common. Knitting is the. most frequently wanting, but a shoit- 
age of garments is almost as often met with. 
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Occasionally, those produced are made by machine, with 
considerable assistance from the mistress ; sometimes no 
garments at all are attempted during the year, at other times 
one finds 3 among 19 pupils of garment-making rank, 6 among 
27, and so on. Poverty and carelessness on the part of pupils 
or parents are generally alleged as the causes of this want ; but 
I have seen the difficulty most successfully overcome in very poor 
districts by the energy and influence of the teachers, and the fact 
that the articles for which material was provided were well cut 
and carefully and neatly sewn, giving satisfaction, and even 
gratification, to the mothers of pupils, who were proud of the 
good results achieved by their children. Some schools give part 
of the time due to plain needlework among seniors to fancy 
work, embroidery of the old-fashioned "crewel” kind, drawn- 
thread, crochet, etc. — which injures the proficiency of pupils, 
and leaves little time for the production of useful garments. It 
is to be regretted that more work of the latter kind is not done ; 
but the lack of material is urged as the barrier against progress 
in many cases, and, in others, the slowness of the children, who, 
it is said, cannot get through more than one article in the year— 
partly because of the frequent rippings of their many mistakes. 

School Arrangements. 

Bad arrangements, productive of bad results, are sometimes 
met with in schools. Miss Cullen mentions one, known also to 
myself, by which, in a school taught by two mistresses, neither 
is responsible for any special standard, or part of the instruction, 
but a group is taken one day by the principal, the next by her 
assistant, and so on. It is a plan which is found to- answer 
badly so far as progress is concerned ; I think its attraction must 
partly lie in its creating for an examiner a great difficulty in 
deciding who is to blame for the faults which have to be pointed 
out, and which both teachers are inclined to repudiate ; and it 
would not be fair to ask the pupils to turn King’s evidence! 
Mixed schools, under a master, are not always remarkable for 
the excellence of their arrangements for the teaching of needle- 
work, but one visited by Miss Glynn might, I think, "be re- 
garded as pre-eminent ” for its awkwardness. The school con- 
sisted of two rooms, in one of which, at needlework time, all 
senior boys and girls were placed, in charge of the master : in 
the other room, all junior boys and girls were together, in charge 
of the assistant mistress. The latter had no communication 
with her elder pupils at needlework time save when a girl found 
herself confronted with some insuperable difficulty, and got leave 
to go to her instructress for help; there were two garments 
among thirteen pupils of 3rd Standard upwards, and there was 
one bit of knitting for the practice of the whole school ! 

Extracts from Assistants' Reports. 

At the beginning of this year instructions were issued to my 
assistants to prepare a short report, or statement, concerning 
their experience of needlework progress during the year 1910. 
I will make a few quotations from these reports. 
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Miss Cullen, after giving a classification of the schools visited 
by her, many of which were in the northern part of her district, 
continues : — 

“ It will be seen from the above figures that the number of schools re- 
ported as ‘ very fair,’ or ‘ fair,’ is still much in excess of those reported as 
‘ good.' In a great many oases ‘ good ’ could not bo given, though other- 
wise deserved, because the knitting prescribed by the programme had not 
been taught. Many girls in Standards V. and VI., who told me they had 
already knitted a pair of stockings, or several pairs, when asked to do so 
Were unable to explain the method, or to turn the heel of a stocking or close 
a toe. This was generally accounted for by the fact that when the difficult 
part was reached they had either got it done at home by their mothers, or 
the teacher had partly done it for them, and got the remainder done under 
her own direct supervision. Knitting, to be efficiently known, should be 
taught by demonstration — questioning the children afterwards, and making 
them repeat the different exercises until well known . 

“ Sewing and darning are now, I think, generally well taught. Incorrect 
methods are seldom met with, even though neatness of execution falls short 
of what one might hope for. I find that, in the Northern districts, during 
the autumn and spring, the girls from ten years upwards are kept at home 
to do outdoor work, which entirely unfits their hands for fine work of any 
kind. I think, in these eases, if the teacher during the brief time sbe has 
these children at school, which, unfortunately, is mostly durin« the short 
dark, winter days, succeeds in getting correct method understood and prac- 
tised, she will have done almost as much as can be expected of her ' aiming 
at ' sound work, such as will be necessary for making and mendin'- the 
garments used by this class of children. Sometimes, on specimens! one 
notices the same mistake repeated several times, which seems to point 
to want of careful supervision on the part of the teacher. She should be 
as careful to point out the mistakes in a specimen of sewing, as she is to 
point out and mark the errors in spelling in an exercise book. The advan- 
tage of practice is lost if it be not correct-. 

“ The teaching of cutting-out has improved, but there is still room for 
further improvement. In many schools the want of sufficient accommoda- 
tion makes it impossible for one to insist on the more frequent practice of 
this branch. In some schools there is not even a satisfactory work-table 
the floor is the only place which allows sufficient room to cut the full-sized 
garment; blackboard on a desk cannot be used, as the desks are occupied bv 
the boys. ‘ 1 

“ I am sorry that the character of the demonstration lesson given by the 
teacher has not been more often deserving of the description ‘ good.’ The 
blackboard is not used half enough. The majority of teachers, though they 
always agree that the lesson which they have heard given has been so mucii 
simplified, and made so much clearer by the diagrams and demonstration 
pieces, still neglect to make use of the blackboard. I cannot understand 
why this continues to be, so, unless it be that needlework is generally the 
last lesson of the day, and the energy requisite for standing and teaching 
lias been already exhausted. I am afraid needlework is looked on as a 
sitting-down ’ lesson by teachers, and the blackboard cannot be used with- 
out standing up, at least during part of -lesson. If a compromise were made, 
and hall an hour, or even a quarter of an hour, to begin with, were spent 
standing and explaining method, I have no doubt that teachers would be 
astonished and gratified at the results, and the amount of time and labour 
saved. 


Miss Hogan says : — 

‘ ‘ In a large number of schools demonstration pieces have been procured, 
and collective teaching has been carried on with no small measure of suc- 
cess. It cannot be hoped, however, that collective teaching will be carried 
on quite successfully until more attention is given to the subject at the 
Training Colleges for Women,” J M 
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I fully endorse this remark, which entirely coincides with the 
opinion expressed by myself in former reports, and I regret that 
experience merely continues to confirm it. I constantly find 
teachers who have lately come from training, unable to give a 
collective lesson, or, even, drill. They have to wait for an 
organizer to show them how to do so. Miss Hogan mentions 
also, the tendency to lessen the time devoted to needlework in 
favour of cookery, etc., and the bad effect that this cutting off of 
one-third the usual time during the eight months of the cookerv 
season must, naturally, have upon the proficiency of pupils. She 
laments, too, the scarcity of material in the western schools, 
caused by the poverty of the pupils, which frequently prevents 
the making of any garments. 

The same want is mentioned by Miss Lee, who also speaks of 
the general tendency to neglect knitting and cutting-out. The 
want of suitable tables, she says, is often the reason put forward 
by teachers for neglect of cutting-out, and she combats this ob- 
jection, explaining that she can, herself, get a lesson satisfac- 
torily taught in desks, and does not see why a teacher cannot do 
likewise. This observation must, I should say, be taken to 
apply to girls’ schools, where there are no boys to be placed at 
arithmetic, etc., in desks during needlework hour. Miss Lee 
says, also 

“ With regard, to mending, the great difficulty in many schools is to get 
the girls to apply practically the instruction they receive. It is a painful, 
but quite common sight, to see in a school in which all branches are care- 
fully taught a number of girls with tom frocks and pinafores requiring the 
‘ stitch in time, 1 and it is unusual to see any such work in progress. I 
sometimes ask the teacher to let any girl, in 4th Standard and upwards, 
who has a hole in lier pinafore, take off the garment, and patch it during 
the needlework lesson." 

I often make the same suggestion myself, framing it in such 
terms as will not hurt the feelings of the owner of the pinafore. 
Miss Lee adds : — 

“ Generally speaking, the work is progressing satisfactorily in these 
Southern schools, and I often meet with specimens of sewing, darning, &e., 
of exceptional merit.” 

The production of nice, needlework generally demands a cer- 
tain amount of artistic feeling, more frequently found in the 
south than in the north. I am not in a position to quote any 
opinions from Miss Glynn, who was unable to forward a report, 
being seriously indisposed at the time appointed for preparing 
it. 

Own work during year, and General Observations. 

My own work during the year, besides marking after exami- 
nations, and various other “office” duties, included the visiting of 
145 schools, of which 81 were Convent and 64 ordinary schools. 
In Convent National schools the classification, as to merit, was 
as follows “ Excellent,” “Very Good,” or “ Good,” 59, 
“ Mixed ” (i.e., partly good, partly very fair, or fair), 13 Very 
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fair” or "Fair,” 8; “Middling,” 1. The latter was a Con- 
vent infant school, in which very little care had been given to 
needlework. Ordinary National schools were graded as — “ Ex- 
cellent,” “Very good,” or “Good,” 30; “Mixed,” 4; “Very 
fair ” or “ Fair,” 27 ; “ Middling ” or “ Bad,” 3. 

These figures may be regarded' as very satisfactory ; but 1 have 
to add a “rider,” to the effect that a number of the schools 
classed “ good ” — and justly so as regards the quality of the 
work taught — were behind their programme in some respect, 
most frequently in knitting requirements, but often in others 
also, especially darning and cutting-out. The practice of taking 
part of the time honestly due to needlework for the teaching of 
other subjects, especially cookery, may be partly responsible for 
this backwardness — an evil which appears to be on the increase. 

1 always feel it to be a specially regrettable thing when I find 
that darning has never been taught to Standard V., and that 
pupils of that standard have left school finally without having 
received any instruction in that most useful and necessary art. 
This tendency to leave untaught part of a- class’s programme is 
mischievous in every way ; in a school which has neglected the 
teaching of knitting on four needles to Standard II., one finds 
that Standard III. does not get beyond the plain wristlet -which 
should have been done by Standard II., and Standard IV. spends 
its time in acquiring the “ ribbing ” which Standard III. should 
have learned, leaving its own programme, the turning of the 
heel, to be done (or, more likely, left undone) by Standard V., 
who- are sometimes found to have been instructed in the closing of 
the toe (their own programme) while left without any knowledge 
of how to reach that toe by the turning of the heel. Most often, 
under these circumstances, they are ignorant of either process. 
This difficulty in getting through the full teaching of the pro- 
gramme during the year (when not the result of cutting down 
time) is largely due, I think, to the slighting of the advice, given 
in the “Notes” as to the division of time among the various 
subjects, and to the neglect of collective instruction which is 
disliked, very often, because of the personal exertion involved 
in giving it. 

In a few of the Convents visited progress was impeded by the 
leaving of old nuns in charge of standards which their enfeebled 
strength did not enable them to satisfactorily control or teach. 

I had, occasionally, to- complain of some laxity of discipline — 
a quite undue amount of talking, and general unrestraint allowed, 
and pupils entirely disregarding requests made for silence. 

In some places junior standards had suffered by the banish- 
ment of all instruction in needlework from the infant school 

I found in a few schools needlework lessons given before roll- 
call, to save time, during the school day, for more showy sub- 
jects; by which arrangement many junior pupils got, instead of 
half an hour, 20, 15, or 10 minutes— perhaps, no minute at all ! 
The same objectionable practice has been commented on in re- 
ports sent in by Miss Hogan during the year. 
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There is great waste ol time in some schools, shown by the 
wretchedly small amount of work got through. That this need 
not be so is evidenced by the records of others, where, without 
any other branch of the programme being neglected, much more 
than the required amount of garment work is done. I have 
noted a mixed school in which a workmistress who had been 
teaching for 38 years, wife of the former master, and mother of 
tho present one, was getting satisfactory work done, and found 
that pupils frequently made as many as three garments each 
yearly. Carrickmacross Convent has a similar record. So has 
Clonakilty Convent, but the beating of the record has been 
achieved this past year in Stradbally Convent (Waterford) 
where a pupil of Standard Y. was presented to me who had 
completed four garments, two for herself, and two for her sister 
and had knitted, besides, two pairs of long stockings. The 
latter were largely done in the evenings, at home, the more 
difficult portion's being carried through in school, but the dili- 
gence of this girl of just thirteen was highly commendable. 
Every other pupil had made either two or three garments, not 
excepting Standard III., the little members of which proudly 
showed a pair of pinafores each ! Many of these children are 
really poor, and have to pay by instalments for the material of 
their garments, but the articles are well cut, well sewn, and well 
wearing, worth twice as much as the machine-stitched, ready- 
made clothing which could be got for the same expenditure. 

Seeing how much can be done in some places makes one 
lament the more how little can be done in others, where the un- 
finished garments of last year hang on through half the passing 
one, a,nd are ill-finished, even then. I am very much inclined 
to believe that where- there’s a will, there’s a way. I visited, 
last autumn, a school taught in a miserable building, condemned 
as unsuitable many years ago, and found good work there, pro- 
duced under the instructions, of an energetic assistant, in spite 
of the overcrowded state of a wretched little room, dark, dilapi- 
dated, and ill-furnished, and the presence of infant boys and 
gilds, making about 45 altogether in the teacher’s charge. The 
steep and winding staircase was too dangerous to allow of the 
little boys being sent up to- the room above, where the master 
taught the elder lads under a cracked and half-stripped ceiling, 
the remainder of which threatened, momentarily, to fall upon 
his head. 

I find in my notes remarks upo-n the awkwardness of shifting 
mistresses from one kind of teaching work to another, having 
met with one whose only previous experience had lain among 
elder girls, much bewildered by her elevation to be principal of 
an infant department, and another who, after twenty years’ 
work among babies, had- been promoted to the vacant headship 
of the neighbouring senior school, and was looking forward with 
trepidation to the teaching of subjects in which she had grown 
rusty with disuse. 

Sometimes one wonders if, when set free from training, 
teachers (especially those who have gone to it rather mature) 
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revert to their former defective methods. Some little time 
since I found a mistress, lately returned from college, teaching 
needlework just as I remembered her mother doing in the same 
country school nearly twenty years ago. I had hardly thought 
the survival possible after a college course. 

With regard to Industrial Departments, I visited, during the 
year, 43 — 40 attached to Convent National schools, and three 
to ordinary ones. Of the Convent ones, 31 were “ Excellent,” 
“ Very good,” or “ Good " ; 8 “ Very fair ” or “Fair,” and one 
unsatisfactory. The ordinary departments were classed — “Ex- 
cellent,” “Very good,” or “Good,” 2; "Very fair” or 
“Fair,” 1. In the more active departments much good and 
useful work is done, and the pupils reap considerable advantage 
from the training given in them. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

M. PllENDERGAST, 

Directress oj Needlework- 

The Secretaries. 


K 
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General Report on Science Instruction. 


Gentlemen, 


40, Upper Sackville-street, 

Dublin, July 1st, 191]'. 


In accordance with your instructions, I submit my Animal 
Report on Science Instruction in National Schools. 

The following table gives an analysis of the reports on the 
work of the schools visited during the year : — - 


Visits or Science Organisers, 1910-11. 


Character of Instruction. 

Mr. Heller. 

Mr. Ingold. 

Miss Maguire. 

Number ! Per- 
of centage. 

Schools. 

I 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Per 

centage. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Per- 

centage. 

• 

Excellent, 

5 i 1.5 

4 

1.3 

15 

G.O 

Very Good. 

47 ! 14.1 

28 

0.2 

52 

20.3 

Good, . . 

103 31.0 

114 

37.3 

118 

460 

Very Fair, 

0G 19.8 

98 

32.2 

31 


Fair, 

37 11.1 

37 

12.1 

45/ 

18.7 

Weak, 

07 | 20. 1 

18 

5.9 

15 

6.0 

Bacl, . . 

8 2.4 

6 

2.0 

8 

3.0 


333 ; 100.0 

; 

305 

100.0 

256 

100.0 


Schools visited 1010-11 = 894. 


Of the 894 schools visited during the year, 486 schools, or S4'3 
per cent., were found to be good, or better than good; 32 per 
cent, were Fair, or Very Pair, and 13'7 per cent, were Weak, or 
Bad. 


Proficiency . 

It is satisfactory to note that the proportion of schools marked 

Good, or better than “ Good,” is more than half the total 
number, and is considerably higher than in any previous year. 

This increase in efficiency is due more to the additional ex- 
perience that teachers have gained from their own work in 
schools than to any other course. Very little help can be given 
by Technical School classes to the great bulk of teachers who 
need and, I believe, are anxious for such help. The constructive 
work that an organizer can do in a short visit once every three 
or four years is obviously small ; the value of the visit is much 
enhanced 1 when the District Inspector emphasises the organizer's 
recommendations. Mr. Ingold finds the teaching in rural and 
small schools generally weak, but in my own district I find the 
teaching in most two-teacher country schools quite up to the 
average of that in the larger schools. Miss Maguire finds im- 
provements in standards of instruction in most of the counties of 
her district, but County Galway (and especially the Tuam dis- 
trict) appears to be weak; she finds, as do I in my own district, 
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that teachers are eager for further instruction. Short courses of 
lectures and demonstrations, dealing principally -with the 
mechanical and pedagogical difficulties of the instruction, would 
be much appreciated by many teachers. 

Preparation of Lesson Notes. 

Xotes of lessons are still more prepared for the beuefit of 
Inspectors and organizers than for the pupils. Seldom do I find 
short, thoughtful teaching notes which show that the teacher 
has tried to see the child’s point of view, to stir the child’s 
imagination, and to make the lesson both interesting and useful ; 
the introduction and application of the lessons need far more 
attention ; the processes of thought set going by the lesson are 
usually more important than the mere subject matter. 

Mr. Ingold says : — 

■■ Teachers will, I find, take a good deal of trouble in the preparation of 
notes, but verv little attention is given to getting ready apparatus for experi- 
mental work. ' In working in the schools myself I have in nearly every case 
to bend the glass tubing, search for rubber stoppers to fit the flasks in ordi- 
nary use, clean up the blow-lamp and many other things, which should not 
lie necessary if the apparatus were kept in proper condition. Any sort of 
arrangement of apparatus seems to be considered to be good enough if the 
experiment on hand can be carried through. 

Miss Maguire says : — 

“ It is strange to find many teachers who do not read carefully the Notes 
for Teachers,’ and express surprise when such points as the necessity for the 
preparation of science lessons is pointed out.” 

Equipment Apparatus. 

The renewals of consumable apparatus are not, as a rule, made, 
until long after such renewals are necessary, and consequent, 
irregularity of instruction occurs ; the teachers cannot afford m 
manv cases to incur the expense, and will seldom ask the 
managers to do so. The present arrangements for renewals, 
which should amount to ten or fifteen shillings per annum, are 
unsatisfactory in their working . The only remedy 1 can sugges 
is to award a fee for Science Instruction , as for Cookery , Irish , 
etc. . . 

The want of method in arranging the equipment grant is, as 
Mr. Ingold mentions, the cause, of a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble to the teacher, and of slow progress in instruction, Many 
[ managers and teachers appear to have forgotten that these eqmp- 
[ inents remain the property of the Commissioners, and must, it 
1 necessary, be returned intact. 


| Syllabuses of Work. 

In Science, the teachers have helpful syllabuses provided for 
j; them. In the lower standards generally, and m all standaids 
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General Report on Science Instruction. 


ol unequipped schools, the rules require the teacher to prepare 
a definite scheme of lessons in Health and Habits and Nature 
btudy tor the year’s work ; these schemes are- often not 
be’ Seless ° r 8X6 ° f SUCh a crllde and careless description as to 

Where at the time of the organizer’s visit no scheme of work 
has been prepared, the teacher is required to prepare a scheme 
without further ’delay; these are mostly quite satisfactory, but 
too often they are not followed after the first few lessons. 

In many schools, especially those not equipped -with apparatus, 
the instruction in Hygiene is extremely weak ; the suggestions in 
the Notes are ignored, and the phrases of text-books are 
taught paragraph by paragraph. This' kind of instruction, which 
is not worthy of the. name “ teaching ,” never in my experience 
produces any effective thought or training. Constant cross- 
examination, frequent illustration and continual reference to 
tie pupil s own experience alone, will render this important 
uiancn educationally and intrinsically useful. 

King s Scholarship Examination. 

Jf®. are * ew si §“ s ot improvement in the character of the 
piepaiation of candidates for the King’s Scholarship examiua- 
f.® al ' e a few really good papers which show evidence 
Tint « and a, thorough grasp of fundamental ideas, 

bsut the majority of papers show little common sense or power 
tiJr° Ug -Pi bear evel 7 evidence of cram of the worst descrip- 
unt ".lui-oi 6 fl ®? uenc y with which candidates answer questions 
not asked on the examination paper shows what a large part 
meie memorization plays m the preparation of candidates for 
this examination. 

, k^d methods of preparation are by no means peculiar 

1 C lence, the methods are the same in most subjects, but the 

S'cShKbS g 1 m6th0dS int ° Str ° ngel ' re,ief tIWn 

? he T. rainin S Colleges are fed with material 
“°" lded ,, ln u 1 tt ® rl 7 antiquated methods of study, and can seldom 
couect the bad influence of these years of unsystematic, im- 
personal and unintelligent instruction. 

Training Colleges. 

Trai'nh^fi too highly of the Science instruction- in the. 

, / , olleges as Science instruction. Considering' the small 

, it e voted to Science in our Irish colleges, com- 

Vmori/..! 1 • • ■ n 101 al " 1 , ns 5 1 * ll ^i ons m England, Scotland and 
o • ’, a ^2?*® i' e markable standard of proficiency was reached 

-“ llt e . ver y year’s experience shows that over-con- 
nf ; + on on examination masks to some extent the true purpose 
ln ? ?' aln . in S Colle g e - I* ^ impossible to test by 
’ h lon much ti la, t 18 most important to the future teacher. 

r . 6 16 ^ c ° ll i d ,i )e afforded from the intensity of this pre- 
doiro+o ' or examination, the professors would be more free to 
devote attention to methods of work in schools. 
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The most important parts of the students’ Science note-books 
are those devoted to the general arguments of the course of ex- 
perimental work, the methods of approach to new ideas and sub- 
jects, and the correlation of the instruction with common ex- 
perience and Hygiene. In making a teacher these things, which 
few text-books deal with, are of greater importance than the 
record of experimental work in the laboratory. In most colleges 
more attention has been paid of late years to these aspects of 
Science instruction, and the teachers coming from training now 
are better equipped for immediate work in schools than they 
were a few years back. 

Chmex in Technical Schools. 

The classes in Science in Technical schools for National 
teachers have been poorly attended, as the needs of the few 
districts which these classes can touch have been met- in previous 
vears. Two new centres were started, with somewhat dis- 
appointing results, but greater experience of the. special needs 
of teachers will lead to better results next year. 

Special Courses. 

Special courses for nuns were conducted at Waterford, 
Monaghan, and Eat-hmore. 


I beg to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Mayhowf, Heller, 

Inspector of Science Instruction. 
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ISO General Report on Cookery and Laundry Instruction, 


Dublin, 

July, 1911. 


G-bntlemen, 

I submit a report on Cookery and Laundry Instruction in 
National Schools for the year ending 30th .Tune, 1911. The 
relative increase in the number of schools teaching the subjects 
is shown in the following table : — 


County. 

31st December, 
1907. 

31st December, 
1908. 

31st December, 
1909. 

3 1st December 
1910. 

Cook ery.; Laundry. 

i i 

Cookery. Laundry. Cookery. Laundry. 

i i ! 

Cookery. Laundry. 

Antrim, 

31 

2 

61 

3 

192 

2 

266 | 18 

Armagh, 

31 

5 

61 

6 

71 

3 

80 1 10 

Cavan, 

8 

4 

51 

7 

74- 

5 

66 ' 20 

Donegal, 

22 

4 

38 

1 

63 

5 

07 I 11 

Down, 

19 

- 

52 

4 

93 

_ 

127 i 15 

Fermanagh, 

5 

2 

47 

5 

76 

4 

75 I 12 

Londonderry, . . 

45 

1 

53 

4 

70 

4 

80 ! 11 

Monaghan, 

17 

5 

39 

6 

44 

8 

48 I 14 

Tyrone, 

16 

4 

45 

5 

87 

3 

115 ; 12 

Clare, 

17 

5 

37 

4 

67 

11 

74 30 

Cork, 

116 

22 

163 

25 

212 

40 

242 63 

Kerry, 

20 

8 

50 

8 

91 

12 

119 34 

Limerick, 

45 

12 

51 

13 

71 

29 

96 33 

Tipperary, 

46 

10 

74 

12 

93 

30 

92 | 53 

Waterford, 

27 

2 

38 

6 

42 

6 

42 ; 14 

Carlow, 

15 

5 

19 

6 

25 

6 

27 14 

Dublin, 

69 

9 

93 

9 

108 

12 

121 H 

Kildare, 

18 

6 

24 

7 

31 

5 

33 9 

Kilkenny, 

34 

6 

40 

7 

43 

14 

si ; 18 

Kings’, 

13 

3 

17 

2 

23 

6 

30 ; 10 

Longford, 

10 

3 

19 

13 

34 

5 

38 8 

Louth, 

8 

4 

21 

5 

34 

5 

37 1 12 

Meath, 

41 

7 

53 

8 

55 

15 

65 I 13 

Queen’s, 

25 

4 

36 

8 

3G 

8 

40 29 

Westmeath, 

34 

1 

34 

11 

47 

13 

55 1** 

Wexford. 

29 

6 

37 

9 

42 

11 

54 ! 14 

Wicklow, 

10 

_ 

18 

2 

29 

1 

32 j 5 

Galway, 

48 

11 

107 

14 

152 

24 

127 77 

Leitrim, 

4 

1 

14 

_ 

57 

4 

71 0 

Mayo, 

74 

5 

117 

7 

140 

21 

148 39 

Roscommon, . . 

18 

7 

51 

8 

85 

U 

91 34 

Sligo, 

21 

3 

36 

5 

65 

13 

03 | 16 

Total, 

936 

167 

1,596 

227 


2,342 

336 

2,672* | 695* 


* Including Schools teaching Domestic Economy (alternative course in Cookery crul 
Laundry work). 
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Teachers' Glasses. 


The classes for teachers held by my assistants were as 
follows : — 


si 

I 

O 

Centre. 

No. of Teachers. 

Organizer. 

CJentre. 

£ 

A 

| 

o 

o 

£ 

sT 

Si 

1 

Waterville (C), 

G 


Newbridge (L), 

14 

ij 

Stvabane (C), 

14 


Belturbet (C), 

12 

li 

Omagh (L), . . . . 

21 

£ 

Ballmamore (L), 

14 


Dungannon (2 Courses) 

27 


Ballyhaunis (L), .. j 

20 

1 

(L). 



Ballinrobe (L), ..1 

.10 


Ballymena (C. & L), 

14 


Clonmel (L), . . 

18 

© 

Antrim (C) 

1G 

r3 

Nenagh (L), . . 

10 

a 

Downpatrick (L), 

19 

A 

Calier (L), 

8 

u 

Newtownards (L), 

15 


Portarlington (C), . . | 

4 


Armagh (L), . . . 

20 


Carriek-on-Suir (L). 

13 


Letterkenny (C), 

11 


Birr (L), 



Mountrath (L), 

18 

■ 

Kingscourt (C), 

10 

a 

Enniscorthy (L), 

13 


Kingscourt (L), 

5 

-a 

Kilkenny (L), . . 

15 

<5 g 

Bailieboro (L), 

17 

Q 

New Ross (L), 

15 

i/j 



8 

Lismore (L), . . 

13 




a 

Carrickmacross (C), 








d 

Easkey (C & L), 

1 18 

l 

Killarney (C), 

19 

a 

Athlone (L), . . 

I 18 


ICillorglin (C), 

23 


Moate (C), 



Bermoy (C), .. 

14 


Mullingar (L), 


| 

Kinsale (L). . . 

12 

i'-. 

Kells (L), 



Banasher (Ch. . 

: 14 

— 

Navan(L), .. 

i 7 

1 

"i „ 

a Gal wav (L), . . 

20 

41 

Carrick-on-Shannon (C), 

2/ 


si Athenrv (L), .. 

1 17 


Ballaghadereen (C), 

22 

C 

>\ Woodford (C), 

17 

£ 

Castlerea (C),. . 

15 

£ 

3 Tuam(L), 

22 


Castlerea (L), 

1(5 

$ Mount Bellew (C), 

17 


Edgeworthstown (C), . 

8 

£?» Ballina (L), . . 

22 


i Longford (L), 

18 


As usual during such courses, schools were visited either to 
introduce or to improve the teaching of the subject. 

Technical School Classes. 

Early in the year the schools of the teachers who' had attended 
Domestic Economy classes held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction at" the various technical schools 
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(hiring the Session 1909-10, were, visited to assist the organisation 
of the subject generally. The following table shows the number 
and distribution of such classes for the past three sessions 


1 808-Oil. 


1909-10. 


1910-11. 


Centre. 

1st 

Year. 

2nd 

Year. 

1st 

Year. 

Limerick, 

12 


1 

24 

Belfast, 


_ 

137 

Ballymoney, . . 

_ 

_ 

20 

Limavady, 

_ 

_ 

10 

Londonderry, . . 

_ 

_ 

19 

Ballsbridge, 

- 

_ 

16 

Dundalk, 

_ 



Ballymena, 

_ 


18 

Sligo, 

_ 


13 

Kilkenny, 

_ 


13 ! 

Waterford, 

_ 


12 

Portadown, 

_ 



Coleraine, 

_ 



Kingstown, 

_ 

_ 

16 

Newry, 

_ 

_ 

17 

Magherafelt, . . 

- 

_ 

11 

Banbridge, 


_ 

19 

Tralee, 

w 



Lurgan, 

- 

_ 


Larne, 

_ 

_ 


Templemore, . . 

_ 

.j 


Enniskillen, 



~ 


2nd 

Year. 


1st 

Year. 


12 

27 

13 


4 

22 

10 

3 

8 

14 

10 

5 

3 

11 

12 

12 

10 

9 


2nd 

Year. 


14 

64 


12 

9 

4 

7 


3rd 

Year. 


- number of teachers who attended the second year’s course 
is satisfactory m many cases. It is to be hoped that those who 
did not do so will attend during, the coming session. 

The instruction given at these classes was yery satisfactory. 


Work of Assistant. Organizers. 

Owing to the large number of teachers’ classes necessary, the 
number of schools visited was smaller than last year. With 
regard to the inspection of classes in connection with the pay- 
Marcli feeS> com P arativel y few classes were visited prior to 


As the classes usually end in April and May, many of them 
were not seen under conditions favourable for inspection, 
because the work was not normal. The. instruction had been 
discontinued for some time, and a special lesson had to be 
airanged. In many instances numbers of the senior girls had 
lett school, and in other cases the lesson had to be given out of 
the regnlar hour, which is not always convenient in a school. 
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Miss Brunker writes : — 

“ It was unfortunate that many of thorn were not visited until long after 
the course of lessons had ended. Rome girls had loft school, and in some 
cases were brought bnel: to form a class on the day of my visit.” 


Special Glasses for Pupils. 

At Belfast the Corporation continued their generosity in giving 
the vise of the Domestic Economy room at the Bridge End branch 
of the Municipal Technical Institute. 

Classes from eleven of the. neighbouring schools were held as 
follows : — 


Day. 

Hour. 

School, 

Monday, . . 

10.30-12, 

Lord Street. 

1.10-2.40. 

Ballymacarrett Road. 

Tuesday, 

10-11.30. 

Comber Street. 

1-2.30 

West bourne. 

Wednesday, 

10.30-12, 

Led ley. 


2.15-3.45, 

New Road. 

Thursday, 

10-11.30, 

Short Strand. 


1-2.30, .. 

Dee Street. 

Friday, . . 

10.30-12, 

Willow Field. 

12.30-2, .. 

Brown Memorial, 1st year. 


2.30-4, . . 

„ „ 2nd year. 


In districts where there are a number of schools, and the 
accommodation is not suitable, it is advisable that managers 
should eo-operate and equip rooms on similar lines, unless, of 
course, arrangements can be made for the children to attend a 
neighbouring technical school. The scheme whereby National 
school children receive instruction at technical schools has 
developed during the past year. The increased grant should 

further facilitate such classes. They were, held at various 
centres, as follows : — 



Names of National 

Numbers of , 

Days and Hours of 

Centre. 

Schools. 

1 

pupils | 

enrolled. 

Instruction. 

Banbridge, 

i 

Church Street, 

7 



: Scarva Street, 

(5 

! Til., 2.30-4 p.m. 


Dromore Street , 

Ci 

; (Not more than 20 sin- 


Dunbar Memorial. 

0 

dents are under instrnc- 


i Lurgan Road, . . 
Friar’s Place, 

2 

tion at a time). 


2 



; Rathfriland Street, 

i 


Bangor, 

Ward, 

25 

F.. 9.40-11.10 a.m. 


Main Street, . . 

22 

F., 11.30 a.m.-l p.m. 


i Trinity,^ 

17 

F., 2-3.30 p.m. 


! St. Comgalls, 

i 

0 

F., 2-3.30 p.m. . 
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Centres — continued. 


Centre. 

Name of National 

Numbers of 

Days and Hours of 


pupils 


Schools. 

eni'olled. 

Instruction. 

Cookstown, 

Cookstown, . . 

1st year, 10, 

l 


Oldtown, 

1st year, 7, 

rTu., 11.15 ft.m.-12.45 p.m. 


Gortalowry, . . 

1st year, 4, 


Cookstown, . . 

2nd year, 6, 

i 


Oldtown, 

2nd year, 7, 

j-Tu., 1.30-3 p.m. 


Gortalowry, . . 

2nd year, 13, 

Holywood, 

St. Patrick’s, 

10 

Th., 12 noon-1.30 p.m., 1st 




year. 


The Sullivan (G), 

16 

Th., 2 — 3.30 p.m., 2nd year. 


The Parochial (G), 

21 

Newtownards, .. 

St. Finian’s (Ann 

1st year, 1G, 

Wed., 1.30-3 p.m. 


Street). 

2nd year, 3. 


Castle Gardens, 

1st year, 25, 
2nd year, 15, 

Tu., 11.30 a.m.-l p.m. 
F., 1.20-2.50 p.m. 


East Street, No. I., 

1st year, 16, 
2nd year, 3, 

Th., 1.30-3 p.m. 


East Street, No. II., 

1st year, 9, 
2nd year. 3, 

M., 1.30-3 p.m. 


Greenwell Street, 

1st year, 15, 



2nd year, 5, 

F., 10.30 a.m.-l 2 noon. 


Mill Street, . . 

1st year, 3, 
2nd year, 1, 

M., 1.30-3 p.m,. 

Port ado wn. 

Academy, 

1st year, 8, 
2nd year, 4, 

M., 3-4.30 p.m. 


Church Street, 

1st year, 19, 

Tu., 3-4.30 p.m. 



2nd year, 4, 

M., 3-4.30 p.m. 


Equipment. 


As a rule, the equipment provided continues to be inadequate. 
When fees have been paid for three years I consider it reason- 
able to expect a full equipment. Managers and teachers do not 
appear to realize that fees are paid in the first instance to provide 
equipment, and not merely as remuneration for teaching'. As a 
rule, the subject is taught during school hours. It is advisable 
that pressure should be brought, so that the money should be 
utilized for equipment purposes. There are, of course, numbers 
of zealous, earnest teachers, who, with an almost missionary 
spirit, contribute out of their own pocket to the equipment. 
Although many managers are keenly alive to the good that results 
from their interesting themselves, a large number appear to be 
quite oblivious of their responsibilities. This question of equip- 
ment is a serious one, as without it practical instruction must 
necessarily be retarded. 

The following quotations from my colleagues may be of in- 
terest : — 

Miss Acheson Smyth : — 

“ The equipment was incomplete in 8 5 out of Ho schools where cookery 
was taught." 
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Miss McDonnell : — 

“ In some schools the equipment is still insufficient. Although the grant 
has been paid, the teachers are still slow to understand that the full equip- 
ment must be supplied: hence it is often found that the utensils are not 
properly stored, but kept in the hall or packed away on one shelf of the 
school cupboard. 

“ In consequence of this I would suggest that the managers 1 and teachers’ 
attention should be directed to Rule 120; otherwise the teaching of the sub- 
ject in the schools can only train the pupils in very untidy habits.” 

Miss Dnnlea : — 

“ In some of the schools they have no presses for keeping utensils iu, 
with the result that they are stowed away anywhere, and consequently they 
get into bad repair.” 

Miss Earle : — 

11 The equipments are more suitable and kept in better order, but there 
are still some schools where presses are needed. 

“ One or two schools had none, or a very poor equipment, owing to change 
of teachers; the former one taking away with her what she had bought.” 

Miss Porter : — 

“ The equipments in some schools are insufficient, especially press accom- 
modation for keeping utensils neat and clean, but they arc improving by 
degrees, as funds are available.” 

Miss Wallace : — 

" The schools on the whole are much better equipped, but a good deal 
remains to be done in that direction still, especially in getting suitable cup- 
boards and tables.” 

Visits to Schools. 

The necessity of constant visits to schools during classes con- 
tinues. With few exceptions, the only visit made is one each 
year. 

Until we can arrange to visit each school twice or three times 
a year, according to the proficiency of the teaching, no great and 
lasting improvement in the standard can be hoped for. 

Methods of Teaching. 

With regard to methods of teaching, which could be improved 
by increased inspection, I quote Miss Wallace : — 

“ There is a marked improvement in the work since last year, especially 
as regards method and cleanliness. The tendency during the first year that 
cookery was taught was to attempt too many dishes, but some have gone to 
the other extreme, and teach one. dish at a lesson of an hour and a half’s 
duration. In one school the teacher taught ‘ Egg Flip.’ In another 
‘ Gruel,’ and in another the pupils boiled potatoes for one and a half hours. 
I have suggested in most of these schools that three dishes be cooked at 
practice lessons. This could easily be done if the dishes be judiciously 
selected, c.r/., Potato Soup, Fried Bacon and Egg, and Scrambled Egg — or 
Porridge, Tea and Toast, Scrambled Egg. I have also found that where the 
minimum of practical work has been done that the minimum of theory has 
also been taught. 

“ The teachers in many schools do not make the lessons sufficiently inte- 
resting for the pupils — they give them the same dish too often. In one 
school * Soda Bread 1 was taught six times in five months; twenty lessons 
had been. given before my visit. Many look on the lesson as the mere 
mixing of ingredients and turning out of dishes. The practice lessons are 
very often conducted in silence, and no effort made to make the lesson in- 
structive. Pupils sitting in the desks can derive very little benefit from such 
a lesson, and the pupils working not as much as they should.” 
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Miss Stevenson : — 

•• I have found in almost every case where there is a difficulty in the provision 
ot materials by pupils there is some cause for it in the carrying out of the 
syllabus or amount of materials. For instance, in the month of December 
i lound n teacher had just given a lesson on custard. The pupils could not 
bring eggs for practice. Another taught Irish stew with one pound of meat 
They seem not to lifive read the ‘ Notes for Teachers.’ ” 

Miss Br unker : — 

hitl, w ' 6 “} uoat ' omi1 si<le the work receives rather more attention than 
delcr ntiinl ' S \™ an «,- 0f the n , ot ? gIvcn to ohiUren of too learned a 
tlonbi * i ’ 1 1,1 th ! S 1 '?, spcot thp instruction should improve as the 

eacher becomes more familiar with the technicalities of the work, and is 

ivnl„^ r fh Se ? by 1,10 thought that a dish may go to destruction while she 
explains the reason why ' to her class.” 

Training Colleges. 

In the Training Colleges sufficient provision is not, as a rule, 
made for a satisfactory minimum number of hours’ practice work 
n Jlomestic Economy. In this respect the number of hours lias 
been increased at Mary Immaculate College, Limerick, and ex- 

tho Wt W T+i 1S * d ° ne by , Mls ® Vaughan, who undoubtedly makes 
the. best of the time at her disposal. 

hem! 2, U1 1 Ija , c1y t °!i Mercy > Carysfort, great improvements have 
!umna i de ’ b . llt the a , monnt of practical work clone might lie 
* 5°°"? bas been fitted up for Laundry work. 
Perry 5 ' V6 tailght by Mlss Connolly, and Laundry by Miss 

at hav f bllilt ’ and vel 7 wel1 equipped, 

Onnwt- h y - s ’ -^alls-road, Belfast, and very good work is done — 

Laundry by" memb “ ° f the COmmUnity and 

wihf Cbm ’ ch °f belaud College, Kildare-place, improvements 
i . *? ade ln the matter of fittings, and Laundry work has 
inadequate lhlCed ’ * he number of boilrs for instruction is 

at M aL borough-street , both as regards time and 
' , • 0< a lon ’ remains similar to that of previous vears, the 
only improvement being that more simple dishes are practised. 
M?! x,r Tr atl j" S ln acc °mniodation and time-table are made, 
done McMn, ' dle could not be expected to get satisfactory work 

„ j n cfmlosion, I must say that at all the Colleges the profes- 
' ' s wbo teacb the subject have been most willing to carry out 
..uggestioiis as to methods and organisation , but in most cases 
eir eitmts are seriously hampered bv the scant provision 
made for them in the time-table. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


Catherine M. Shhlev. 


The Secretaries, Education Office,' 
Marlbormigh-street. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION. 

Dublin, 

July, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
General Report on the progress of Kindergarten methods in the 
National Schools for the year ended 30th June, 1911. 

During the past year the work of my five assistants and myself 
has followed the lines laid clown in former years. We have com- 
bined the work of visiting schools with that of conducting Kinder- 
garten courses of four weeks’ duration at different centres 
throughout the country. Each course was, as usual, attended 
by the staff of the school in which the instruction was given , and 
by the junior assistant mistresses of the district. 


Organizers’ Courses. 

The following list shows the centres at which courses were 
held, and the total number of outside teachers who attended : — 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Austin. 

Deane. 

Treanor. 

Beveridge. 

Beamish. 

O’Farrcll. 

Wexford, 

(1) Belfast, 

Youghal, 

Castlebar, 

Donegal, 

Porta- 

down. 

Waterford, 

(2) Belfast, 

Cork, 

Athonry, 

Sligo, 

Dublin. 

Dungannon, 
Tul low, 

Lisburn, 

Limerick, 

Claromorris, 

Tyrone, 

Armagh. 

Belfast, 

Clonmel, 

Ballina, 

Londonderry, 

Navan. 

Qoresbridgc, 
New Ross, 
Carlow, 

Rasharkin, 

Ballybunioii, 

Ballinrobc, 

Westport, 


Dundalk 

Dublin. 

41 

00 

53 

04 

41 

75 


Visits to Schools. 


Besides the above courses of instruction, a number of schools 
(mostly rural) were visited by each organizer during the year, 
as shown in the following table : — 


Organiser. ^ 

Number of 
Schools 
visited. 

Counties. 

Miss Austin, 

58 

Wicklow, Wexford, Carlow, Queen’s Co., 
Kilkenny, 

Alias Deane, 

227 

Antrim, Tyrone. 

Miss Beveridge, 

175 

Galway, Roscommon, Mayo. 

Miss Treanor, 

166 

Cork, Kerry. 

Miss Beamish, 

194 

Donegal, Sligo, Londonderry, Fermanagh. 

Miss O’ Farrell, 

*56 

Armagh, Monaghan, Dublin, Cavan, Louth, 
King’s, Co., Kerry. 


* I also visited 28 large town schools. 
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General Report on Kindergarten Instruction. 


My own experience of these schools leads me to exactly the 
same conclusions as I formed last year, namely— that in most 
cases the teachers realise the importance of the child’s early train- 
ing, and are most anxious to carry out the organizer’s sugges- 
tions, but are greatly hampered by the conditions under which 
they work. Out of 56 rural schools which I visited, only 29 had 
suitable accommodation ; in 42 the desks were too large for the 
infants ; and in 30 the supply of Kindergarten materials was 
quite inadequate. 


In spite of these drawbacks it is most encouraging to find what 
ettorts the teachers make in some of these small schools to adapt 
their Methods to the needs of the little ones. There are, liow- 
e\ei, still a, certain number of schools where the proper training 
of the junior class is greatly neglected. This fact soon becomes 
apparent to the organizer when she visits the school, bv 
the awkward manner in which the children answer ques- 
tions put to them. It is often impossible to get them to 
a , v 01 read above a whisper, and they are also very backward 
when it comes to doing any original work with Kindergarten 
materials. These undesirable conditions are largely due to the 
ollowmg defats in the methods of teaching adopted in these 
schools :—! The teachers are inclined to allow simultaneous 
answering at all lessons, with the result that it is -only the bright 
children who answer and when required to answer alone, all are 
afraid of the sound of their own voices. My assistants and I are 
never tired of impressing on the teachers the necessity for indivi- 
dual answenng in the junior classes, and also for plenty of in- 
dividual reading. 2. With regard to manual work, the children 
are, as a rule, simply asked to copy in quite a mechanical manner 
objects or patterns set by the teacher, instead of having to exert 
then own brains in thinking out the best wav of constructing 
these objects for themselves. ' 


Extracts from Assistants’ Reports. 

With regard to the same class of schools visited during the year 
by my assistants, I take, the following extracts from the reports 
winch they have sent to me. 


Miss Deane, writing of the 227 schools visited by her, says : — 

ii-hiJhthf i m u onl - Y ab ?, u1 i twenty that had a class-room, about thirty in 
"1 S * he ? esks , were suitable for juniors. I think of all the difficulties ivith 
J irnJlil ff h “ Te *° °?", t J end this of unsuitable desks is the greatest. It 
vh eh P »,e b ? to "' rite or draw, °r do any work in desks 

it Zt i t0O , h ! !;h and uncomfortable. . . . Owing to lack of 
funds, very feu soliools have an adequate supply of Kindergarten apparatus.” 

Writing of 175 schools, Miss Beveridge says: — 

^ ad . °1® SS - I, ooms, and these, in some cases, were very 
The de , sk 1 s - ln , them - About ton or twelve were really suitable. 

Cli Want of c kindergarten teaching remain the same as formerly : 

(1) Want of suitable desks; (2) want of a separate class-room, and of 
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sufficient Kindergarten apparatus. To-day I visited a school in County Ros- 
common in which the desks were 33 inches high. A suitable desk for 
young children would be from 20 to 24 inches: hence the babies were kneel- 
ing upon the benches to do writing and drawing, at which naturally the 
results were very poor, to say nothing of the harmful results to the children 
physically. Out of 175 schools visited, only seven were adequately supplied 
with Kindergarten materials. In the remainder the equipment was very 
meagre — frequently a supply of broken matches for stick -laying and much 
used paper for folding — perhaps one box of each of the different gifts. In 
others there were no materials at all. Considering these conditions, I think 
that Kindergarten methods were very well carried out in 54 schools, fairly • 
well in 78, and poorly, or not at all, in 43; the latter number, however, re- 
presents schools in which the Junior Assistant Mistresses have had no train- 
ing whatever, or have attended a course since the time of my visit.” 

When writing of the 166 rural schools in Cork and Kerry Miss 
Treanor remarks that : — 

“ Twenty were supplied with class-rooms. There, was a sufficient supply 
of Kindergarten materials in 20 schools, a fair supply in 77, and none at all 
in 69.” 

Speaking of the work of her district in general, Miss Treanor 
adds : — 

On the whole, I think there is an improvement in infant, teaching- — 
more perhaps in the now more or less general and ready recognition of the 

need for improvement, than in actual fact Owing to unsuitable 

desks and lack of apparatus, Handwork cannot be taught successfully. . 1 
still think good use could he made of a grant of material for handwork suit- 
able for children under live and over seven. The apparatus now in the 
schools ia often unsuitable for both these classes. The lack of variety in 
material causes the lessons to be dull and monotonous, and of little educa- 
tional value.” 

Most of Miss Austin’s time this year was occupied in conduct- 
ing courses of training, and on that account she was unable to 
visit many rural schools. Of the ones she visited, she writes : — 

“ Most of the schools made some attempt at following Kindergarten 
methods. This I attribute to our Inspectors, who are insisting upon the 
infants being trained properly. Very few of the schools had a class-room, 
and, where a large number of infants attend, this deficiency is a great draw- 
back to a young teacher, who can never teach according to Kindergarten 
principles, if she has to keep the children quiet all day. Although I have 
been able to visit only a few schools this year, I was greatly pleased with 
the efforts made in some to promote an interest in Nature Study. Butterflies, 
Bees, Ants, Frogs, &c., had been studied from live specimens procured by 
the pupils, and kept in the schools. Flower study had not been neglected, 
and some plants were growing in the schools; while in one, specimens for 
the Nature lesson on a Dandelion had all been brought by the children, and 
their answering showed intelligent observation.” 


Miss Beamish reports : — 

“ A large number of the schools visited had no class-room or suitable fur- 
niture for the children, and in most the requisite apparatus is still. needed. 
An attempt is made in nearly all to carry out some ideas in connection with 
Kindergarten methods. In the few schools where the methods are not fol- 
lowed at all the cause may largely be attributed to the want of knowledge on 
the part of the teacher, and in one or two cases, to the entire lack of Kinder- 
garten apparatus. v . 
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In another part of her report Miss Beamish adds 

“ Suitable occupations are very muck needed for the younger children 
many of whom attend the schools during the summer months only, whom 
one sees sometimes doing nothing, or attempting unsuitable work. If only 
suitable material could be procured these little ones might gain much from 
their short time in the schools during the warmer months of the year.” 

When reading the reports sent by my assistants I could not 
help being struck by the similarity of their experiences. In 
small schools all over the country we were confronted with the 
same conditions — impossible desks, as far as infants are con- 
cerned, and little or no means of keeping these children happily 
occupied during the long, weary school-day, which often begins 
before ten o’clock and seldom ends till three. 

Length of School Day. 

By attending school, young children are deprived of much of 
their natural childish play, of fresh air and sunshine, and it is 
certainly imperative that the conditions of their school life should 
be rendered as satisfactory as possible in order to make up to 
them for the things which they lose. In this respect there is 
much to be done, and I think the # shortening of the school day 
for infants and Standard I. would be a step in the right direction. 
At present many of these young children have to come long 
distances, which necessitates their leaving home soon after nine 
o clock, and it is often nearly four o’clock before they return for 
their dinner. I believe if these children left school an hour 
earner they would experience no real loss from the point of view 
of learning, for I think most infant teachers will agree with me 
when I say that there is little work of real value done by these 
children after two p.m. From that time till three the assistant 
teacher would find plenty of useful work to do with the older 
pupils. 

Infant Training in Large Schools. 

Although the training of infants in large schools is undoubtedly 
improving, as each year more attention is being' paid to the 
■ teaching in the junior classes, there is still much room for im- 
provement. 

The chief, fault I have found during my experience of the last 
year in schools where teachers are endeavouring to follow 
approved methods is that these methods are, to a great extent, 
wrongly applied or carried too far, through want of thought and 
understanding. For example, in order to carry out the idea of 

connection 5 ’ or “correlation,” the children are often put- 
through quite useless and tiresome exercises. The scheme of 
work may look well enough in the syllabus, and yet prove to be 
uninteresting to the children, and barren of results. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of games. If a class has had a 
Nature lesson on “buttercups,” the teacher will often consider 
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it essential to provide a game about “ flowers,” though no suit- 
able one occurs to her at the time. A highly artificial form of 
play is then often devised in which some children represent a 
field, some daisies, some buttercups, and so on. Had the 
children been left more initiative, they would probably have 
devised a far more natural game for themselves. 

In any case, there is no vital necessity that each Nature lesson 
should be follow-ed by a “ correlated ” game. If a really suitable 
one occurs, then by all means play it ; but if such a one cannot 
he found, then an ordinary ring game, like “Nuts in May,” 

“ pm the G-ap,” “Blind Man,” &c., will answer very much 
better. 

Again, the Arithmetic lesson is sometimes distorted in order 
to exhibit a strained “ connection ” with a lesson on Nature 
Study. Nor example, a child is made to count the petals and 
Btamens of a flower with some form of concrete material, and 
then meaningless sums are based on the number of the different 
parts of the flower. The interest of the class is seldom roused 
by such means, and the effect is usually to vulgarize the Nature 
work without widening the child’s knowledge of Arithmetic. 

Of course a reasonable correlation is most necessary, and should 
be seen on every plan of work. A useful rule to follow in this 
connection is : correlate all the work that will help the child 
towards a better understanding of the subject under considera- 
tion, but make sure that the work is interesting to the children, 
and ’suited to their stage of development, and is not given merely 
for the sake of introducing “ connection.” 

Infant teachers too often fail to use their judgment in this 
matter. Nor example, a teacher informed me recently that the 
“ story ” cannot be taken as the central point of the week’s 
work, but that all must be connected round the Nature lesson. 

I know of no authority for such an assertion, and I fail to under- 
stand why suitable connection cannot be maintained between 
both story and Nature work. If the story selected is interesting, 
and fits in with the children’s surroundings, a reading lesson 
can be taken from it just as well as from the Nature lesson. In 
this connection I should like to quote the following extract from 
Raymont’s “Principles of Education” (1908), page 227. 

11 Some believe in making human studies (Story, History, &c.) 
a permanent central theme because of their valuable ethical 
content; others think that Nature studies should take that 
position, because they make a direct appeal to some ot the 
strongest of the child’s instinctive interests. The wise teacher 
will refuse to throw in his lot with either side, hut will not refuse 
to accept suggestions from both.” (The italics are mine.) 


Object Lessons and Nature Study. 

What I said in my Report for 1909-1910 relative to Object 
Lessons still holds good. The subject is far from satisfactory. 
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The principal defects are 

(a) The lessons are given in too formal and mechanical a 
manner, and the child’s natural curiosity is not sufficiently ap- 
pealed to ; and instead of looking forward to a Nature lesson the 
child knows from experience that it will probably be dull. ' ’ 

(b) As a rule, the teachers have an insufficient knowledge of 
the subject, and often rely on notes culled from a text-book and 
learned by rote. The Training Colleges might render much 
assistance in this subject, at comparatively light expenditure of 
time. What the teacher specially needs is not a store of infor- 
mation about natural objects, but a sympathetic outlook on the 
subject. 

(c) Teachers are inclined, when a lesson proves uninteresting 
to attribute the failure to the children rather than to the lesson 
They rarely realise that the fault lies with their own methods. 

(d) In large classes the number of specimens provided is often 

insufficient. This is sometimes inexcusable, since in many cases 
the children could collect the specimens themselves, and their 
interest in the lesson would be greatly enhanced by the feeling 
that they had contribnted towards it. 8 

(e) The lessons are not chosen with sufficient consideration 
for the child’s environment, and the connection between them 
is often not apparent to the child. 


Pew teachers realise as yet the enormous potentialities of 
Nature study. The Nature lesson and the “ story ” seem to me 
to furnish the richest material that we have for ethical training 
in our secular work. The wonders and beauty of Nature appeal 
strongly to the child, and, perhaps, particularly to the Celtic 
child. In a Nature lesson for the young child the ethical aspect 
should predominate, and structural details must be kept in the 
background. At present, however, the emphasis is too often 
laid on the subordinate details, and the child’s delight in a simple 
flower is killed by the weary process of counting and re-counting 
the number of its parts. 


Story and. Poetry. 

The practice of story-telling has much improved, but the sub- 
ject often loses its educational value through lack of judgment 
in the selection of stories. Portunately, there are. now available 
cheap editions of numbers of our best stories for children ; and 
when teachers give uninteresting or badly told stories, it is not 
infrequently because they have either devoted too little time to 
the preparation of the subject or have been led astray by the 
chimera of correlation," ' ^ ' 
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The same remarks apply, but even iu a greater degree, to 
Recitation. The pieces of poetry selected are seldom worthy of 
being committed to memory, or, if they are of literary merit, 
they are beyond the comprehension of the child. 

Special Mention of Schools. 

In conclusion, I desire to call attention to the following schools 
which I have visited recently, and in which Kindergarten 
methods are carried out in an exceptionally able manner : — 

1. Lixnaw Convent, County Kerry. 

3. Kenmare Convent, County Kerry. 

3. Roscrea Convent, King’s County. 

4. Stanhope-street Girls’ Infant, Dublin. 

5. Dundalk Convent, Louth. 

6. St. Malachy’s Infant, Dundalk, County Louth. 

7. Sacred Heart Convent, Armagh. 

I held a course of training some years ago in the first-named 
Convent, and since then the Sisters in charge have left nothing 
undone which would tend to the improvement of their school. 
They teach on the best Kindergarten lines, and the school garden 
which they have recently added to them infants’ department is 
a source of great joy and of much educational value to the little 
ones. 

Kenmare Convent was organized some time ago by Miss 
Treanor, and the Sisters are carrying out her suggestions in a 
most successful manner. The children are particularly bright 
and intelligent, and there is an air of well ordered freedom among 
the infants which I have seldom seen elsewhere. 

There is some splendid Kindergarten work being done in a 
simple way in Dundalk Convent Infant School with the children 
under six. It is quite charming to see these little ones at their 
different occupations, they are so obviously happy and contented 
with life in general, and the sight of their bright faces must 
repay the teachers a hundredfold for all their loving care, and 
for the extra time devoted to the preparation of their lessons. 

Special mention should also be made of the infant school 
attached to the Training College at Blaekrock. Here a baby- 
room has been recently fitted up for the youngest children, with 
the best results. 

In all these schools the children are happy and eager for then- 
work ; in fact, the teachers tell me that the little ones are quite 
sorry when, through illness or bad weather, they are obliged to 
remain at home. 

I know that there are many other schools in my district where 
the work is of a high order, but unfortunately the time has been 
too short for me to visit them this year, 

u 2 
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In her report, Miss Austin speaks of the teachers in the follow 
ing schools as being particularly enthusiastic about the Kinder- 
garten training of the children : — 


(1) Tile 1’aytbe Schools, Wexford, -taught by the nuns of St. John of God 
where the Sisters are keenly interested in the infants. I suggested wh ’ 
organising the school in September, 1910, that a ' babies' room’ should be 
fitted up for the children under five, and I was greatly pleased on mv return 
visit in June, 1911, to find that the nuns had carried out as far as their 
means would permit all the suggestions which I had given. They have set 
apart one room for the babies, and there the little ones are made happy b, 
suitable stories, games, occupations of various kinds. They have convert 
tion lessons about a ‘ doll’s house ’ and many other toys kept in their room" 
A large sand tray soon consoles the newcomer for the absence of an elder 
sister, who has to leave the child amid strange surroundings. 

, “, (2 l S , 4 ' 0tter “ n ’ s Convent, Waterford, where great attention is oh™ 
to the infants, and a ‘ baby-room ’ is at present being fitted up ° 

“ (3) The Carmelite Convent School, New Boss, which deserves special 
mention for its school garden, a recent innovation, and a great centre f 

interest for the children. . I paid a second visit to this school fa 

Jnne, and was astonished at the progress made in a few months. The Sister 
m charge told me that the children are now so interested in their earrtpn 
that many of them have bought tools, and have started gardens at home.’’ 


The additional trouble and expense which these schools have 
taken in order to gain such satisfactory results are amply repaid 
by the increased happiness and well-being of the children. Would 
that in all large schools similar steps might be taken to brighten 
the lives of the little ones upon whom the cares of life will so 
soon descend. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Edith 0 ’Farrell, 

Kindergarten Organizer. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


Gentlemen, 


Dublin, 

July, 1911, 


I have the honour to submit the following General Report 
on the instruction in Drawing for the school year, ending 30th 
June, 1911. 


Progress of Work. 

The work of specially inspecting the Drawing Course in the 
schools is entirely in my hands, and owing to the proportionately 
small number of schools which can be visited during a year when 
compared with the much greater number in which the subject 
lorms part of the curriculum, it is quite impossible to give an 
adequate impression of the trend and condition of the work as 
a whole. 

However, judging from the work seen in the few schools which 
I have visited in eighteen of the twenty-two circuits into -which 
the country is divided, I have formed the opinion that while the 
subject is receiving much more marked attention, and there is 
abundant evidence of a yearning to give instruction on rational 
or educational lines, the progress of the actual work now accom- 
plished is, perhaps, too slow to benefit the present generation 
ol school pupils. I am, however, looking forward with great 
hopes of a better state of affairs in the future. 

In not a few schools the instruction seems to fail, not because 
the teachers do not work— and work hard— but because of bad 
generalship : they start to work without having prepared some 
preconceived scheme of action. The lessons, of course, should 
be carefully graded from the beginning. Some attention should 
also he given to the principles involved in the exercises, and the 
course should be made by a teacher to suit his particular pupils, 
rather than taken indiscriminately from a manual, or from a 
collection of diagrams or charts. At the same time a reliable 
manual would form a most helpful aid to a teacher who wishes 
to prepare a properly graded course for the benefit of his pupils, 
and also to keep the work attempted well within his own 
capabilities. 

The type of example selected still inclines to abstract pattern 
work, although here and there are to be found very creditable 
drawings of concrete examples. In the pattern work there is 
an almost entire absence of prenotion and constructive analysis, 
and the situation may be summed up in the following words of 
an authority — ‘ ‘ That no originality would be got out of learning 
from freehand copies,” and “ that to talk about abstract beauty 
did not appeal to boys, while it encouraged girls to pretend to 
admiration which only veiled crass ignorance.” 

The pencil is still held and handled unsatisfactorily, and in 
effect nothing looks worse in a drawing. The pupils tend to 
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drag— and often push — the pencil, and once they bring the pencil 
point in contact with the paper, they seem to be afraid of lifting 
it in order to make an “ effort ” to produce a stroke. ° 

In some schools the use of the black-board for demonstration 
purposes sins in defect, and in other schools in excess. In the 
latter cases the pupils simply imitate, line by line, the teacher’s 
drawing as it appears on the black-board, in which circumstances 
they are working at a mere exercise of line-making without 
involving any study of proportion and form. They are produc- 
ing, as I noted in my report of last year, something for admira- 
tion and inspection. Many teachers are happy and content in 
this delusion, however spurious the result — called a pupil’s draw- 
ing — may be. 

It may not be out of place to suggest that if pupils must draw 
by imitating line by line the teacher’s drawing as it is developed 
on the black-board, the completed drawing should first be made 
by the teacher on one half— preferably the right-hand half— of 
the black-board, or it could be made on a separate black-board 
Then, after seeing or observing— and even criticising— what is 
to be done, the teacher and the pupils might make a drawing, 
line by line. Whatever faults may lie in this system of doinv 
the work, which after all, is only making a copy of a copy, the 
pupils will, at least, be able to see in the first drawing what they 
are trying to do, instead of drawing lines and producing name- 
less figures, which convey neither ideas or commonsense to their 
minds. 

I am pleased to note that the ruler is less in evidence. Squared 
paper books seem to have been brought into use as an alternative. 
The use of squared paper cannot be recommended ; at the same 
time one must err on the side of leniency, and allow its use in 
the case of teachers who have not been trained to understand 
the real end and aim of teaching Drawing in an elementary 
school. 

Instruction of Infants. 

In Infants schools and departments, chalk drawing has been 
substituted to a large extent in lieu of the pencil and closely 
dotted paper ; the latter, however, are still used in many schools. 
With regard to chalk drawing, there is very little method in the 
teaching. There seems to be too much correlation with other 
subjects— a good thing in theory, but not always workable in 
pi.actice, especially in the case of teachers unaccustomed to 
kindergarten methods of instruction. The drawing in these 
circumstances goes on in a happy-go-lucky way, and too difficult 
and quite inappropriate work is frequently attempted. 

When, however, the work is taken in hand with care and 
method, the results are highly creditable, and, as far as I oan 
deteimme, an excellent effect is produced on the other work of 
the school, as well as a good effect on the work of the higher 
school. ° 
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The chalks used are not always the most suitable ; the colours 
are crude, and the chalks are often gritty or greasy. The black- 
board chalks used by the teacher are often weak or crude as 
regards colour. 

Equipment. 

The general equipment in many of the schools visited during 
the year was sadly defective ; desks and seats were too far apart, 
and both were infirm. There was also in many cases an entire 
absence of suitable drawing materials and objects. If a question 
of finance was not involved, an attempt should be made in every 
school to possess a small museum, in which all kinds of interest- 
ing objects and specimens suitable for the drawing lesson might 
find a place. An attempt might also be made to hang on the 
walls of the school rooms drawings or pictures of interesting and 
educational subjects, and all maps should be rolled up when not 
in use. The latter are diagrammatic in nature, and diagram- 
matic productions tend to stultify visual conceptions of reality. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature attending all the work 
is the extremely poor character of some of the literature and 
examples published for use in the schools. The examples are 
usually mutilated attempts at well-known forms, natural forms 
without any nature, or drawings of objects which do not resemble 
the originals in proportion and shape. It seems to me that in 
the case of works of this nature, some are made to sell and others 
are intended to give the writers a figure in the public eye, rather 
than to benefit the subject, or to encourage its teaching on broad 
educational lines. 

Demonstration Glasses for Teachers. 

During the year I have continued, as in former years, to hold 
Saturday demonstration classes, and the teachers attending these 
classes display great interest in the work placed before them. I 
still devote attention to the. work of the junior classes, and hope 
by this means to aid in the improvement of what is now the 
weakest section in the majority of the schools. Invitations to 
attend the demonstrations were issued to the teachers of 390 
schools, and the demonstrations were held in Athlone, Bagenals- 
town, Ballymena, Belfast (2), Carlow, Carrickmacross, Cork (2), 
Drogheda, Larne, Londonderry, Magherafelt, Mullingar, Newry 
and Newtownards. The number held is greater than that held 
last year, but the strain involved in making arrangements and 
preparations for these demonstrations is so great when added to 
my ordinary duties, which are not decreasing, I am afraid it 
will not be possible to keep up the number in the future. 

Annual Examinations. 

The papers worked this year at the annual examinations for 
entrance to the Training Colleges showed in some respects a 
marked improvement on those worked in former years. The 
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■ papers which were allotted high marks indicated greater freedom 
of line, and less mechanical methods of execution ; the renderin 
of form was also more carefully attended to. In the case f 
papers awarded low marks, it is unnecessary to enter into 
details, since all the faults displayed in them were of the same 
nature as described in my reports made in former years. 

This year a greater proportion of candidates attempted the 
question on drawing “ flat ” objects from memory, and in this 
respect the men candidates considerably outreached the woman 
candidates. The proportion of the total in each case was equal 
to 64 per cent, and 3 2 per cent, respectively. The drawings of 
the objects, however, did not indicate that the candidates who 
made them possessed very great powers of observation and 
descriptive expression, and here again the women candidates 
were at fault. The average mark awarded to men candidates 
was equal to 74 per cent, of the total, and in the case of women 
■candidates, ' 23 per cent. 

There was ample evidence that many of the drawings were 
imitations of printed cards, &c., which I have observed from 
time to time in the schools. Work produced in this way is value- 
less, from an educational point of view, and candidates trained 
to be little more than imitators, or, more correctly, polished up 
to meet the needs of the examination, usually make some serious 
blunder which indicates how little trained power of observation 
and descriptive expression they possess. 

Some of the drawings made by the weaker candidates would 
seem to be highly ridiculous to the intelligent mind. Tor in- 
stance, the keyhole of a padlock and its covering plate were often 
so placed as to have no connection with each other, and neither 
were placed in the usual position. In such cases it would be 
difficult to understand the impressions of direction or position 
the candidates would possess in regard to Geography, or, say, 
in certain problems in Science and Mathematics. Apparently, 
candidates of this calibre do not gather knowledge through their 
eyesight, and in all probability they have devoted their attention 
to the accumulation of abstract facts, or to the assimilation of 
theories which, to them, have no concrete or useful application. 


Training Colleges. 


I now come to, perhaps, the most important element in all 
the work, namely, the Training Colleges, and, as noted last year, 
the. work done in them is judged entirely by examinations. The 
examinations are divided into two parts— one of which is a paper 
set in July, and the other is carried out under my own super- 
vision in the Training Colleges. 


Judging fiom the results of these examinations, the work 
accomplished m the Training Colleges has been undergoing a 
most lemarkable change. It has been revolutionized, and I take 
ns opportunity of noting that the highest praise and commenda- 
tion should be given to the instructors m the various Colleges. 
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'They have worked hard under fairly trying circumstances, and 
have conscientiously applied their energies in endeavouring to 
place their subject on a sound basis. 

Of course, they have not succeeded in the case of every student, 
but this is to be expected. Some of the very weak students 
displayed a lower order of work than some of that which I 
examined amongst the better drawings in this year’s “ Easter” 
examinations, and the only explanation of this phenomenon 
which appeals to me is that such students should not have been 
allowed to undergo a course of training in the Colleges. On the 
other hand, and as a set-off to the extreme weakness noted, some 
of the work produced by the better students would be difficult 
to beat. 

I am glad to be able to report that in some Colleges the num- 
bers in the separate classes have been reduced. " Marlborough- 
street ” Training College seems to be the only one in which the 
classes are still the most unwieldy as regards numbers, and it is 
to be greatly regretted that steps cannot be taken to reduce the 
ponderous numbers now under instruction at one lesson, so as 
to make the teaching less laborious, and, in effect, more beneficial 
and lasting. 

The course in the Colleges is extended over two years, 
and it is quite unnecessary to say that a great deal cannot 
be accomplished in this period. In the case of Drawing, it is 
not so much a question of learning so much or being able to do 
so and so. It is more a question of acquiring a good technique, 
and an appreciation of the educational purposes of the subject. 
Besides, from the elementary teacher’s point of view, he who is 
not in a position to use Drawing as a means of simple expression 
in the teaching of other subjects, may by words alone entirely 
fail to raise in the minds of his pupils the mental image which 
he may possess. I, therefore, urge that an instructor who is to 
produce these qualities in his students, and free them from dis- 
abilities, must not be called upon to deal with more than, say, 
25 students at a single lesson. In fact, as regards the women 
students in particular, 'the recent change in the College pro- 
gramme makes it imperative that in future small classes must 
become the order of the day. 

The question of accommodation still creates trouble, and tends 
to make teaching most dfficult. I, therefore, again urge that 
the Colleges should possess a Drawing school, properly fitted to 
meet the needs of the students in each. An incident occurred 
this year during the examinations which will give some idea of 
the situation. In one of the Colleges a batch of students pre- 
. pared a room for examination. This operation consists of remov- 
ing furniture and placing black-boards in position. On com- 
pletion the students who performed this duty were examined 
in Black-board Drawing, and the result was a complete failure. 
The subsequent batches of students in the same College produced 
work of an entirely different character, and the change was so 
remarkable I decided to re-examine the first batch. The result 
of the re-examination indicated that the students in the first 
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batch were not inferior to the others, and the only apparent 
explanation is that the students concerned were unfitted for 
examination after acting in the capacity of furniture removers 

The total number of schools in which Drawing is now taught 
is greater than the number of schools in which other subjects 
or, .shall I say, new subjects are taught, and if the supply 0 f 
highly efficient teachers of Elementary Drawing is not forth- 
coming, there must be difficulties in the way of raising the tone 
and educational value of the subject. 

In these circumstances every obstacle which may tend to delay 
progress should be removed, and since the usefulness of Drawing 
as a preparation for other subjects, and as a preparation for 
manual, craft, and industrial occupations, is only limited by the 
capacity of the teacher, there appears to me to be no reason why 
the subject should not be accorded adequate accommodation. 

I have just been reading over a Manual on Drawing which 
emanates from the Drawing Authority, Education Office, Cape 
Town, and in doing so I was particularly impressed by the 
extract following, which I take the liberty of quoting for general 
information, and in favour of my own arguments in support of 
effective housing of the subject. 

' ‘ All appreciation must be based upon understanding. A child -will no 
doubt appreciate much in nature without tuition, but carefully led, his 
appreciation may be greatly intensified by increasing understanding. Love 
of beauty is necessary for health and happiness.: All beauty is. founded 
upon natural principles. Unless children are led, through Drawing, to a 
sure separation of the characteristics of leaves, flowers, fruit, shells, birds, 
fishes, animals, and other natural forms, they do not know these forms, but 
only their names. 

“ Nature is man’s first and last library; as a child he must be taught to 
read some of Nature’s volumes. 

“The development of power to read must wait upon the accumulation of 
experience. 

“ A love of good literature should be developed in all children; but just as 
hooks came as a result of accumulated observations from nature, so must 
appreciation of literature come to the child. 

Love of natural beauty may- be developed through literature or the fine 
arts, but the process is slow and not sure. From nature to literature and 
the fine arts is a more natural and speedy progress than from literature 
and the fine arts to nature. 

“ It is wise to decide upon and to cultivate those natural instincts and 
impulses which have been determining factors in the civilization of mankind. 
On such grounds, study of Drawing must be included in the curriculum of 
all Elementary Schools.” 

I must not omit to place on record that in the case of “St. 
Mary’s” Training College, I viewed and inspected a most re- 
markable exhibition of large drawings made by the students for 
teaching purposes. Practically, every subject in the school cur- 
riculum was illustrated in some useful form, and the achieve- 
ment in this direction is worthy of the highest commendation. 

I must also not omit to note that in the “ Mary Immaculate ” 
Training College a short period each week is devoted 
to lessons on the practice and method of teaching young pupils. 
These lessons are given by the Art Master in attendance at the 
College, and form a most useful, if not essential, addition to the 
course. I should be glad to see more of this type of work. I 
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have met during the past year teachers recently trained, and in 
each case they seemed to labour under the difficulties of not 
knowing the exact type of exercise, and the manner or method 
of placing it before their pupils. 

Before passing on to other matters, I will just issue one word 
of warning as regards the College work, and that is — too much 
encouragement should not be given to making clever drawings 
rather than sincere drawings. Certain sections of the “July” 
examination papers indicated a tendency in this direction, and 
it may be well to endeavour to stay its progress. It was also 
noticeable in certain sections of the papers worked by the first 
year students that there was a tendency to be unsteady, inso- 
much that details did not receive sufficient attention, and the 
careful rendering of form was too often neglected. I am fully 
conscious of the causes of these failings, and I think they are 
clearly indicated elsewhere in this report. 

Technical School Glasses. 

During the past year there has been an increase in the number 
of teachers’ classes held in local technical schools. Special in- 
spections, in conjunction with the Art Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and in one case 
■ in conjunction with the Assistant Art Inspector of the same 
Department, were held in the case of classes formed in the 
Technical Schools in Dundalk, Limerick, Newry, Portadown, 
Sligo, Tralee and Waterford. 

The total number of teachers who presented themselves for 
examination at the special inspections was 88, which is an in- 
crease of 81 on that of last year. 

The course in each case was largely confined to Object Draw- 
ing, and the work done by the teachers indicated that they had 
acquired considerable skill in Drawing, and absorbed much useful 
information in the short course of then- first session. 

The majority of the teachers travelled considerable distances 
in order to attend these special classes, and, personally, I think 
they are to be admired, since teachers living in the actual towns 
where the classes were held were less in evidence. This 
peculiarity as regards teachers in town and country is apparent 
elsewhere as well as in Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Chas. B. M'Elwee, 
Organizing Inspector of Drawing. 

To the Secretaries, 

Offices of National Education, Dublin. 
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Gentlemen, 


Dublin, 

July, I9ii, 


In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit my 
General Deport on Musical Instruction for the school wal 
ended the 80th June, 1911. year 


State of Musical Instruction in the Schools. 

Having visited over 220 schools in the cities and towns named 
later on, I think I am in a much better position to judge of the 
subject than when, writing my experience last year. In two out 
of the number Vocal Music is not taught, and I especially 
emphazise this fact, and regret it all the more, particularly in 
the case of Eush boys’, in which school not one of the four 
masters lias an ear, therefore the strong and healthy-lookins 
lads must go without cultivation. Of course, I do not in any 
sense intend this as a reflection on the teachers, but that was the 
state of affairs as I found it, which was instantly reported and 
I can only hope for better things to come. 

During the year I have been given evidences of the very best 
of work— sound,. thorough teaching, and nothing superficial; on" 
the other hand, the children’s response, in many cases, was very 
indifferent, and sometimes they knew nothing at all. I always 
feel, when the answering to the Modulator Test is weak that 
the whole examination is a failure, but, fortunately, this only 
happened in a few instances, and I may pass judgment, and say 
that the subject of Vocal Music in the schools was satisfactory. 

Before passing on I would like to call attention to a great 
weakness, especially in our larger schools, viz., classification of 
voices m part singing. I remember distinctly in a Convent 
school, when I asked for some songs, there were ranged before 
me thirty-six or forty first trebles, six second trebles, and six 
contralti, to sing music written in three parts, the result, of 
course, being a great preponderance of one voice to the detriment 
of the other two. Of course, there were all kinds of excuses 
offered, but a little discretion and care made matters quite right. 
At the same time, I am strongly of opinion that this most im- 
portant point in the vocal life in our schools is not considered, 
and I am greatly in favour of its being laid down as a funda- 
mental principle in our Training Colleges. The following are 
the principal localities visited by me during the year 


Arklow, 

Athlone, 

Athy, 

Balbriggan, 

Baldoyle, 

Bray, 

Birr, 

BaltinglasSj 

Blessingfcon, 

Ballybrack, 

Banagber, 


Belfast, 

Bagenalstown, 

Clondalkin, 

Chapelizod, 

Clara, 

Clane, 

Castleknock, 
Carlow, 
Drogheda, 
Dublin City, 
Dundrum , 
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Edenderry, 

Gorey, 

Grey stones, 
Harold’s Cross, 
Howtli, 

Kildare, 

Kilbeggan, 

Kilcock, 

Kingstown, 

Kilcullen, 

Killiney, 

Kells, 

Lucan, 

Limerick, 

Malahide, 

Maryboro’, 

Monasterevan, 

Mill town, 


Maynootli, 
Moate , 
Mullingar, 
Newbridge, 

N avail, 

Naas, 

Portmarnock, 

Portarlington, 

Kathangan, 

Ratlifarnham, 

Rathdrum, 

Rush, 

Swords, 

Skerries, 

Trim , 
Tullamore, 
Wicklow, 
Waterford . 


Miss Gorman reports as follows : — 

Since June, .1910, I have visited schools in Cork, Kerry, Belfast, Down 
Armagh, Fermanagh, and a few in Cavan. 

With regard to the work of the programme, I found the city and town 
schools generally satisfactory, but it is rather surprising to find so many 
non-singers in the rural districts. I cannot help thinking this is due to the 
fact that the Modulator Work and Ear Tests receive too little attention. 
The work (in most eases) is very elementary; a little Modulator Work is 
attempted, but the Minor Mode is seldom or never introduced. Time and 
Time-names (in many instances) are left to take care of themselves. 

It is also to be regretted that comparatively few of the larger schools ' 
attempt Three-part Singing; the excuse invariably is — there are so few, or 
all my Alti have left. This occurs through making the seniors all Alti and 
the juniors all Soprani, a very risky plan to adopt, as voices differ in quality 
and range, at every age, and a voice may be injured permanently by forcing 
it out of its natural compass. Now, part-singing is not entirely a question 
of numbers— it is merely a matter of judgment in the classification of voices. 
In infant schools especially the range of song ought to he limited to one 
octave (C to C 1 , or D / the highest); the middle, part of the voice is the part 
to form, particularly at that age. There is no use in trying to "row the 
branches of a tree before the trunk is formed. This is what some teachers 
try to do when selecting songs of a high range for children of that tender 
age; the result is very serious sometimes, when their little voices are hurt 
from the start. 

Another thing that cannot be condemned too strongly m Part-sin "in » is 
music for mixed voices. There are plenty of delightful choruses for equal 
voices to be had in two, three, or four parts. It is so absurd to see girls 
imagining they are singing Tenor and Bass. As the female voice is pitched 
an octave higher than the male, girls ought to be made to understand that 
it is utterly impossible to sing either part with proper effect. 

Lastly, I feel I. cannot impress too deeply on teachers the necessity for 
expression in singing, so very few seem to understand the true meanings of 
VV) P, ™Pi m fi f, ft, ores., dim., or if they do, it is a pitv they do not 
put their knowledge into practice. As a picture without its lights and 
shades is a mere daub, so also is singing without expression so much unin- 
teresting noise. With the foregoing remarks I beg to close my report, 
hoping to find a marked improvement in the. Vocal Music at least in this 
“ Land of Song ” (as Ireland was at one time termed), and that the teachers 
will devote the full time allotted (two half-hours per week at least, and not 
one half-hour, as occurred in a few cases), when they will find that other oral 
subjects will also improve, as singing brings out strikingly all our imperfec- 
tions m speaking. 

Easter Examinations. 

Owing to a new 7 regulation I examined a smaller number of 
candidates than last year during Easter week at three centres in 
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Dublin, but if fewer in number, the quality, more especially of 
the males, was superior to last year. It was pleasant to look at 
the men as they presented themselves, with a thorough, business- 
like air about them, and needing no encouragement, with nothing 
of that usual dubious expression of face, which is one of the true 
signs of a doubtful ear. To one or two I mentioned the im- 
provement, and the answer I received was, “ We know we 
won’t be taken into a Training College unless vye are musical,” 
which to me was entirely satisfactory. 

Practising Schools. 

I am sure this is the most interesting work I am called upon 
to discharge, viz., my annual visit to the schools in which our 
teachers are trained, and during the year I examined them all. 

Both in Kildare-place (Male Department) and St. Patrick’s, 
Drumcondra, in one of the boys’ schools there, I was pleased to 
notice a marked improvement in the instruction given, and the 
method of teaching coincided with my views. Now, as to those 
attached to the Women’s Colleges, I have only, with one excep- 
tion, one note to sound, namely, praise. The work of Vocal 
Music as taught in Marlborough-street, Carysfort, and Kildare- 
place is consistent and excellent— from the highest standards 
right through the junior classes, down to and including the 
infants. I think the most instructive day. I ever spent was that 
in Blackrock, where I was given evidence of teaching which 
embraced the whole curriculum and vocal life of a student. But 
before finishing these remarks, I must refer briefly to an over- 
sight and dangerous practice which existed in one school,, which 
must be nameless — that of allowing the children to sing songs, 
and part songs, without books. I deprecate such treatment! 
What is the Professor of Method doing in this ease? I am 
constantly meeting with it. The pupils are expected to remem- 
ber notes, time, words, and expression, and to sing all these 
correctly, which I look on, under the circumstances, as an im- 
possibility. Besides all this, I consider it a very bad example to 
set students and future teachers, and I feel confident that this 
reference will have the desired effect. 

King’s Scholars’ Examinations. 


The total number of King’s scholars examined this year was 
1,192, 10 less than last year, and the following are the numhers 
examined in each College : — 


Men’s Colleges. 


Women’s Colleges. 

“ Marlboro’ Street,” 

130 

“ Marlboro’ Street,” . . 174 

“ St. Patrick’s,” 

157 

“ Our Lady of Mercy,” . . 200 

“ Church of Ireland,” . . 97 

“ Church of Ireland,” 

3G 

“De La Salle,” 

199 ; 

“ St. Mary’s,” Belfast, . . 99 

“ Mary Immaculate,” Lime- 100 



riok. 


There was no change this year in the mode of examination or 
in the practical tests given, and as far as I was able to judge of 
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the results, I thought the male students generally showed better 
progress; and my marks prove that the students in Belfast 
Training College were slightly superior to those in the other 
Colleges. 

Choral Singing in the Training Colleges. 

It is especially a great gratification to me to be in the position 
this year, and in this Report, of conveying my hearty congratula- 
tions” to Mr. Myerscough and Mr. Murray for their performances 
of part music in “St. Patrick’s,” Drumcondra, and “ De La 
Salle” Training Colleges respectively. Men taught to realize, 
when singing together, and in different parts, that colour of tone, 
light and shade, and expression, were absolutely necessary, and 
must be considered, in order to produce the correct results ; in 
fact, that the pianissimo was just as important as the fortissimo, 
which they themselves must realize in their future work. The 
lofty ambition shown in the delicate treatment of the part singing 
of the students in Limerick seems to me to increase year by year. 
However, I will not pursue this further, but simply give the 
standard as I noted it. 


Men’s Colleges. Women’s Colleges. 


“ Marlboro’ Street,” No performance, 
“ St. Patrick’s,” . . Excellent. 

“ Church of Ireland,” Fair. 

“ De La Salle,” . . Excellent. 


“ Marlboro’ Street,” Excellent, 

“ Oui Lady *v; Mercy,” Excellent. 

“ Church of Ireland,” Fair. 

“ St.'Mary’s,” Belfast Very good. 
“ Mary Immaculate,” Excellent. 


Instrumental Music Examination. 


The following are the numbers examined by me in Instru- 
mental Music in the Training Colleges : — 


Colleges (Men). 
Marlboro’ Street, 

St. Patrick’s, 

Church of Ireland. 

De La Salle, 

Colleges (Women). 
Marlboro’ Street, 

Our Lady of Mercy, . 
Church of Ireland, 

St. Mary’s, Belfast, 

Mary Immaculate, Limerick, 


Organ. Piano. Harmonium. 

_ __ 9 

— — 26 

1 2 

— — 30 

Organ. Piano. * Harmonium. 

— — 14 

18 10 8 

4 15 61 

— 6 34 

4 11 39 


What the Colleges have done during the past year in this 
department of the work cannot be over-estimated. I was not 
pleased with the Harmonium playing last year, and, fortunately, 
did not hide my displeasure, but great strides have been made 
since my visit in 1910, and good results produced. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

To the Secretaries, T. I 1 . M archant. 

Office of National Education. 

(30989.) Wt. 29849-180. 3, 3, 8, 40. 1250. l. 1912.— A. T. & Co. Ltd. 
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